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LATEX STABILIZER 
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to fit your specific requirement 
AQUAREX ME_« dry powder with minimum electrolyte content. 


For different latex compounding jobs, where electrolyte in any form may 
cause flocking, Aquarex ME can be used to give the necessary stability. 
Dilute solutions of Aquarex ME provide excellent mold release and the 
residue build-up is extremely small. 


AQUAREX WAQ_ a1 aqueous paste with the same low electrolyte 


content as Aquarex ME. If processing procedures permit the use of a paste 
product, cost savings may be realized without sacrificing any advantage 
of Aquarex ME. 


AQUAREX SMO_ developed specifically for use in neoprene latex as 


a surface conditioning agent, Aquarex SMO is particularly effective in 
improving the smoothness and gloss of films deposited from neoprene 
latex compositions. Aquarex SMO can also be used to eliminate striations 
which sometimes appear when films are dipped from thick, heavily loaded 
neoprene latex compounds. 


AQUAREX NS— an amphoteric stabilizer, especially suited for stabi- 


lizing latex against flocculation where neutral or slightly acid ingredients 
are required to obtain desired physical properties in the finished product. 


AQUAREX where a higher electrolyte content can be tolerated, 
Aquarex D can be used in place of Aquarex ME, although it is not as 
economical. It is also a good mold release agent, but results in faster mold 
residue accumulation than Aquarex ME. 


AQUAREX MOL— a. aqueous paste which can be used to replace 


Aquarex WAQ when a slightly higher electrolyte content can be tolerated. 
Aquarex MDL is somewhat more economical to use than Aquarex WAQ. 


Further information on Du Pont Aquarexes will be found in Bulletin 51-2. 
Extra copies are available. Write to the district office nearest you. 


IT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 


OU PONT 


150% Anmnmaiversary 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








Published eae! by BiLL BroTHERS PUBLISHING Corp. Office of Publication, Orange, Conn., with 
U.S.A. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office at Orange. Conn.., 


Editorial and Executive Offices 
1879. Subscription United States and Mexic 20, ak 00 per year; Canada $6.00; All Other Countries $7.00; Single Copies 50 Cents. 


inder the act of March 
Address Mail to N. Y. Office. 
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Another new development using 


é 
... 


H*<*8 rubber even helps pres- 
surized cooling systems operate 
efficiently now! For it has all the ad- 
vantages needed to help the radiator 
cap pictured provide a perfect seal. 
The manufacturer had to have a 
sealing material that would not stick 
to the brass radiator filler neck after 
long contact under spring pressure 
and heat or moisture. Sticking would 
prevent the control valve from open- 
ing under low pressures. 
~ But that wasn’t all. The material 
also must not swell, shrink, soften or 
harden under severe service. Hot and 
cold water, alcohol or chemical-based 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical ~~~»: 





Radiator cap made by Stant Mfg. Co., Inc., Connersville, Ind., using Hycar rubber seal molded by 
Acadia Synthetic Products, Chicago, Ill. B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. supplies the Hycar rubber only. 


NEW CAP KEEPS PRESSURE UNDER CONTROL 


aud Hycar helor! 


anti-freeze solutions must not affect 
it. Nor abrasion produced by fasten- 
ing .of removing the cap. 

Hycar nitrile rubber provided the 
answer to every requirement. For 
Hycar resists extreme temperatures, 
oils, acids, many chemicals and 
abrasion. Its good compression set 
properties and resistance to cold 
flow further insure a perfect sealing 
action. 

Hycar rubber compounds are used 
in many ways—to solve a troublesome 
problem, or help improve products 
to bring in more sales. Perhaps they 
can help you. For technical informa- 


tion and advice, please write Dept. 
HB-6, B.F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 
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GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers # HARMON organic colors 
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The PHILBLACK family wishes you | 
The best of luck the whole year through! ~—: 


—_—>- 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


= 
PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 





PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION +» 80 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 5, N.Y. n IN 
A Trademark R 
Philblack E, Philblack A and Philblack O are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. A 


West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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This specially developed mew anti- 
oxidant gives rubber products excellent 
protection against heat, oxygen, and 
flexing fatigue—with a minimum of 
discoloration and staining. 
Now you can protect carcass stocks 
for white sidewall tires—without fear 
of staining by migration. Use Octamine 


in light-colored stocks for footwear, 
sponge, molded soles and heels, wire 


Ss 


NOW—new (ity Vij 1) 





Protection for light-colored rubber! 


insulation, mechanical goods—wherever 
you need strong antioxidant protection 
without objectionable discoloration. 
Octamine is a granular, waxlike 
solid that is easy to handle and dis- 
petses readily. Since it is a true second- 
aty amine, it functions equally well 
with or without carbon blacks. It has 
good storage stability, requires no 
handling precautions, is non-bloom- 


NAUGATUCK 


Sivisies OF GaITES STATES SUSSEe CcoBPranT 





NAUGATUCK, 


cOGr we’ ct teu rT 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION ¢ Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Elmira, Ont. 


Rubber Chemicals + Aromatics 
Agricultural Chemicals ° 


December, 1952 


Reclaimed Rubber > 


Plastics 
Latices 


¢  SyntheticRubber «+ 


ing, and has no appreciable effect on 
rate of cure. 

Find out more about new Octamine 
and how it can help you to finer rubber 
products, more economically. Send us 
the coupon below. 


Naugatuck Chemical, 1312 Elm Street 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


[ 

| 

| 

I Please send Octamine Compounding Re- 
search Report No. 20 to: 

| WORM csc caccccedassacsaudaccuseda 
WR As chiéeduaddncsededucseaeiedac 
| CT sv cc ccdccdsccccecidewair 
iis tsnricciniwcinwnia 
CITY. cocncccce eoce 
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AKRON-STANDARD 
AUTOMATIC MILL 
BATCH-OFF 
MACHINE 4(~ 


Sh 
























MILL END. The _ Akron- 
Standard automatic batch-off 
machine ready to receive milled 
stock. 


Designed primarily to handle the mill output 
in connection with Banbury dump mills, this 
proven Akron-Standard machine distinctly 
shortens your Banbury cycle. It saves valuable 
mixing time by removing a continuous slab 
of stock from the mill in two minutes or less 
— in a mere fraction of the time you have 
heretofore needed to slab off the processed 
stock by hand. Your processing cycle is much 
reduced, your stock-handling definitely 
speeded up. How can you possibly afford to 





be without this remarkable time-saving Akron- 


Standard equipment? BATCH-OFF END. Rack-loading end and festoon 
rack in position to receive milled slab. 


Ask for our well illustrated 36-page Bulletin “W”, describing this and 
many other types of profit-making Akron-Standard equipment. 


The Akron Standard Mold Co. 


2 he 
1624 Englewood Avenue Gaile, jae Akron -5;-Ohias Uk S.A: 
ete wT) Vaud ae 
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The walls come 
tumbling down! 


‘io WALLS OF JERICHO remained impregnable 
until a blast of seven trumpets released forces powerful 
enough to level the masonry. 


Like Joshua’s trumpets Di-tertiary-butyl Peroxide 
(DTBP) is a compelling initiator of action. DTBP 
catalyzes resin polymerizations. One example: the prepa- 
ration of styrenated alkyds—raw materials for surface 
coatings that air-dry with unusual rapidity. 

As a catalyst DTBP has important advantages. It 
gives high conversion efficiencies. Its decomposition rate 
is uniform . . . governed entirely by temperature control. 
Its action is independent of the kind of monomer, 
prepolymer or reaction medium. 


DTBP leaves no color-forming bodies, no acid residues. 
It helps to produce clear or lighter colored polymers. 

Further, DTBP is stable, insensitive to shock, 
non-corrosive . . . poses no storage or handling problems. 
And its high activation temperature allows premixing 
with monomer. 

Get the full story now—send for our DTBP brochure. 
Your letterhead request will also bring you a sample 
for evaluation. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Eastern Division: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 + Western Division: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 
Los Angeles + Houston « St. Louis * Chicago * Cleveland + Boston + Detroit » Newark + Atlanta 


IN CANADA: Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited + Toronto + Montreal + Vancouver 
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OFFICES IN: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO - 


Military applications rank among the sternest 
types of “proving ground” for the rubber indus- 
try’s uses of Wellington Sears fabrics. Although 
best known for its extensive line of cottons, 
Wellington Sears has developed for military and 
other uses many new fabrics which take full ad- 
vantage of the unique properties of man-made 
fibers—alone, or in combination with cotton. 
You'll find rubberized nylon fuel cells in air- 
craft and vehicles; radar equipment housed in 
pressurized radomes of two-ply nylon or Forti- 
san“ fabric; inflatable pontoons of rubberized 
nylon for floating bridges. Wherever the empha- 
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WELLINGTON 


“fiber-engineered” fabric 


sis lies... on strength, lightness of weight, abra- 
sion resistance... there’s a practical solution to 
be found in a Wellington Sears fabric, “fiber- 
engineered” for the job. Your nearest Wellington 
Sears sales office will supply you with full infor- 
mation. 

An illustrated 24-page booklet filled with val- 
uable facts on fabric development and applica- 
tions of interest to present and potential users 
of industrial fabrics is yours for the asking. Write 
for a free copy of “Modern Textiles for Industry” 
to Wellington Sears Company, Department K-4 
65 Worth Street, New York City 13, New York. 


® Celanese Corp. of America 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 
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DETROIT - 


LOS ANGELES +» NEW ORLEANS «+ PHILADELPHIA 


SEARS 





Superior Fabrics 
for the 
Rubber Industry 


Belting duck 
Hose duck 
Enamelirg duck 
Army duck 
Single and plied- 
yarn chafers 
Sheeting 
Airplane cloth 
Balloon cloth 
Nylon, high-tenacity 
rayon, other 
synthetics and 
combinations. 











* SAN FRANCISCO «© ST. LOUIS 
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“ MUEHLSTEIN <= 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago °* Boston + Los Angeles * Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Akron « Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles + Jersey City 


CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 








Another Way YOU Save with PROTOX Zinc Oxides... | 


60 bags (1!2 tons) of Protox-166 
(left) make a compact, stable load. 
But a like amount of conventional 
zine oxide packaged in the usual 
way (right) is unmanageable— 
must be cut to about 40 bags. 
Thus you haul as much in 2 
loads of Protox-166 as in 3 loads 


ot other oxides. 


Cut Handling Costs Up to 33% with Protox 


With Protox* Zine Oxides you save up to a third of your handling costs compared with 
conventional zinc oxides. 
You can load more Protox Zine Oxide on your skids or pallets because: 

1. Bags of Protox take up less space 

a. The unique surface treatment on Protox reduces dry bulking 

b. Our special method of packing Protox (as unit loads) likewise lowers the dry 

bulking 

2. Bags of Protox are flatter 

They stack tighter, ride better than conventional zinc oxides packaged in the usual way 
If you use fork-lift trucks and can take advantage of our unusual method of unloading 
unit loads of Protox (#166, #167, #168, #169), you save even more on handling costs. 


*U. S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 





Snes 3. A meneame meer remem sreennsonnenacenernae . 
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THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments 
.-. most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 


160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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One in a Series of Famous Trails, a Reminder of Man’s Progress in Transporting Himself and His Products. 


Doston Se Spoad, 


A score of vears after the Mayflower landed, there were How far man has come in his ability to transport him- 
20,000 people living in New England in clusters of separate self and his products! Days of laborious travel have been 
little communities, connected by Indian trails and water reduced to hours, and minutes. Indian trails and primitive 
travel. In 1639, the Massachusetts General Court provided roads have given way to a network of highways which 
for a road between Boston and Plymouth. This small have eliminated remoteness from every section of the land. 
stretch of road became a part of one of the most famous And wherever man goes, and wherever the products 
highways in America. The Boston Post Road, which con- of his labor, farm or factory are shipped the rubber tire is 
nected Boston with New York. The Boston Post Road is his fast and dependable servant in transportation. 


now part of the famous U. S. Route 1, which follows the 
Atlantic coastline from Maine to Florida, £2 es 
On January 22, 1673, the first post galloped northward 


from New York on a mission from the Governor of New There came a time in the development of the rubber 
York to create good will and understanding between the tire when it was discovered that the addition of carbon 
two settlements. The first mailman in America took three black gave a_ strength and durability previously un- 
weeks to make the 250-mile trip; in 1772, the first trip dreamed of Tire manufacturers thus supplied a product 
was made by public conveyance, or stagecoach. though equal to the transportation needs of the day. 
7” wagons hauling freight from city to city began to appear United Carbon, Inc., was one of the early producers 
early in the 18th century. of dependable carbon blacks for the rubber industry. It 
George Washington, rushing from Philadelphia to Bos- has kept in advance of the needs of the industry, supply- 
ton in 1775 to take command of the Continental Army ing tire producers with carbon blacks geared to their 
was 12 days in making the journey. needs and requirements. 
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* UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 





Dixie 60 is a High Abrasion Furnace (HAF) 
carbon black that is earning top rating for 
better processing, high reinforcement, and 


noteworthy resistance to abrasion. 


Dixie 60 is scientifically produced from spe- 
cial fuel in a most modernly designed fur- 
nace plant. Its manufacture is constantly 
controlled to yield a highly uniform carbon 
black of assured quality for the rubber in- 


dustry. 


Ease your tread problems with Dixie 60. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 





Here’s a Low COST answer 


to many BASIC RAW MATERIALS problems... 


Depa 














A 
100% 
Polymerized 
Petroleum Resin 


2 COMPLETELY NEW! ~ e>—" © 
5 NEW. 2 


ie ENTIRELY DIFFERENT! 












Oo READILY AVAILABLE AT 
| LOW COST! 





eS I BY THE? TRAINLOAD 
Dan sal IF YOU WANT IT! 


Prccopate is a completely new synthetic resin, phenolics, rosins and esterfied rosins, many alkyds 


offering many money-saving and product-improving and vinyls, and most drying oils. PICCOPALE is 
advantages. It is chemically inert—not affected by soluble in naphthas, chlorinated solvents and long- 
acids and alkalies; it is moisture-proof; its initial chain oxygenated solvents. 

color is good and stability is fair; it is compatible PICCOPALE is available in enormous quantities— 
with a very wide range of products, including waxes, by the trainload if you want it—and priced so low 
rubbers, polyethylene, coumarone-indene resins, that it can be used as a basic raw material. 


Distributed by Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron 5, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CoRP. 
CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please send sample of PICCOPALE for (application) 


PENNSYLVANIA $+ 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. (check) solid] — flaked liquid solution 4 


Clairton, Pennsylvania Name 


Plants at Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; Company 
and Chester, Pa. Address 
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Dees a better Job aud goes farther tu your 
Slab Dip aud Weld Wash Operations 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 


1. drum mokes up to 50 drums 
” ef working solution. 





Also Mfrs. of 


RUBBEROL SYAINATIOL ¢xtrud‘C) {ube 


INTERNAL LUBRICANT TACKIFIER EXTRUDED GOODS LUBRICANT 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENSEKE BROTHER S 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A. 
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Over 250 members of the Rubber Division of the 
American Chemical Society recently inspected our 
new plant and watched scrap tires being converted 
into finished reclaim in less than half an hour. They 
saw the extremely short devulcanization cycle by 
which our patented RECLAIMATOR imparts the 
high quality, uniformity and superior processing 

characteristics to DIP-PROCESS RECLAIMS. 
These factors make Dip-Process Reclaims pre- 
ferred for most applications, This demonstration 
directed the attention of rubber technicians to the 
greatest advance of the past fifty years 





U. S. Dip-Process Reclaims are more uniform, 
less scorchy, mix faster and overcome the lack of 
tack in high GR-S compounds. They also save you 
substantially by permitting higher loadings of re- 
inforcing fillers with no deterioration of physical 
properties. 

Write us now for test sample and prove these 
points to your own satisfaction. 

Always keep reclaims in your formula and al- 
ways look to U. S. for the best. U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Company, Inc., P. O. Box 365, Buffalo 
5, N. Y. Trenton agent: H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 
Pennington Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


69 years sewing the industry solely ae reclaimerd 


i] . in reclaiming of vulcanized rubber. 


»RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 


December, 1952 
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Thee may be ways in which you can save a “penny” here and 


there in producing your tire beads, hose, belts or other wire- 


x 
A standing offer in-rubber products. National-Standard engineers, who have con- 


tributed cost-saving suggestions in many a rubber plant, always 


of service welcome the chance to help you find out. 


For here at National-Standard we’ve spent a lifetime studying 


and improving the behavior of wire in ruabber—digging into all the 
intricacies of application, fabrication, finish, corrosion, strength, 


adhesion and innumerable details you might never bother with. 


: So even if you don’t have a serious “problem”, there’s still a 
. chance we can come up with a suggestion or two that will save you 

| NATIONAL- } money or improve your product. Just say when. 
\ STANDARD ) 









fS—E TL A\e> ATGENIA STEEL... Clifton, N. J. occceccvcceecesess Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 

= NATIONAL-STANDARD.. Niles, Mich........... Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 

DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. RE NEE: ROR, TIGR DESS, 0.0.5.5 oin:s canissivwwusaniveseinelsdsusente see Industrial Wire Cloth 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J.ccccccccucccccccees Metal Decorating Equipment 

WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass....... Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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No water extraction 
Best color retention 


r FISHING lures, bathing caps, surgeons’ 

gloves—wherever light-colored or white 
rubber products are washed, sterilized or 
just immersed in water — it pays to use 
WING-StTAY § for antioxidant protection. 
For under ordinary conditions, this anti- 
oxidant is never removed by water. This 
assurance of lasting protection is coupled 
with the best color retention — all at sur- 
prisingly low cost. 


If you are now using any of these 









GR-S rubbers—1006, 1012, 1502 or X693 
— you already have these advantages of 
WING-StTay S working for you. For since 
August 1951, more nonstaining GR-S has 
been made with WING-STAY S than with 
all other antioxidants combined. 


You can safely turn to this use-proved 
antioxidant, thanks to large production 
facilities that assure you of a dependable 
supply. Write for further details to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


CHEMICAL 


GOOD, YEAR 





DIVISION 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovic, Wing-Stay— 
T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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HEAVY DUTY 
MODEL 50 


@ COMPACT 
@® RUGGED 
@ PRECISE 
@ VERSATILE 


NRM’s new 212” Model 50 extruder is designed 
to give the most production in the minimum of 
floor space. The base of the extruder measures only 
19” x 2314”. Its overall length is only 4734”. Its 
height is just 53144”. Yet, it has a nominal capacity 
of 200-250 Ibs. per hour and is ruggedly built to 
give years of trouble-free service. 


The Model 50 carries all of the features that have 
made NRM extruders first choice for high quality, 
precise extrusions of all types of rubber compounds. 
The under-cut feed hopper — the heat treated alloy 
steel feed screw with hardened flight surfaces — 
the accurately machined cylinder with replaceable 


General Offices & Engineering Laboratories: Akron 8, Ohio 
East: 384 Getty Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Cal. 


Export: Gillespie & Company, 96 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 










NRM's_ under-cut 
feed box assures 
good hand, or 
mechanical strip, 
feeding of all 
types of rubber 
stocks. 








Xaloy liner — the heavy duty cone worm gear 
reduction unit — the extra heavy thrust and radial 
bearings —the sturdy fabricated steel base — all 
combine to give maximum, uniform production at 
minimum cost. 

Look into the Model 50, today. Just a postcard 
will bring full information — promptly and with- 
out obligation. 
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| Cut your 
| scrap loss 
with Pliovic 
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Re-runs of trim like this are easy with PLIOVIC G90V 







ou will find—as many vinyl processors have First in a series of polyvinyl] chloride resins, 
Your discovered—that you get less scrap, | PLIoviIC G90V is another use-proved product by 
more re-usable trim, tailings and ends when you _— Goodyear. Write for full details today to: 
turn to PLIOVIC G90V —Goodyear’s new polyvinyl Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 
chloride resin. Pliolite, Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliovie—T.M.'s 
That’s because PLIOVIC G90V has outstanding heat ESE RE en oe 
stability—giving less degradation and loss of 
physical properties when reworked. It also per- 
mits high calender speeds and fast extrusions that 
mean more production. we ia E M | or A E 
PLIOviIc G90V has a high uniform bulk density for : 


ease in handling — good color for use in clear or faa 7-\') 
pigmented compounds — and can easily be com- yy 
pounded for use in a wide range of products. 

DIVISION 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — every Sunday— ABC Radio Network 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday~ NBC TV Network 


Use-Proved Products - CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS - The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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EXPERT __ REBUILDING 


The Right Answer 


To Proper Maintenance of Your 


BANBURY MIXER 


ou who work with Banbury 
Mixers, and are charged with 
their maintenance, and the efficient 
flow of production, know first hand 
the task it is to overcome the wear 








caused by steady use. 


Interstate Service holds the right 
answering to any problem of re- 
building your Banbury body and restoring your mixer to top 
efficiency. 

You can INTERCHANGE your old mixer body for one of 
ours, already completely rebuilt—or you can use our “PRE- 
PLAN” method to have your present body rebuilt and returned 
to you. 

Either way YOU SAVE valuable weeks of production time. 
Our rebuilding facilities handle every size Banbury, and we can 
fabricate any of the parts for any 
mixer. 





Now more than ever you can benefit from 
Interstate’s seventeen years specialized 
experience in rebuilding and hard-surfac- 
ing Banbury bodies. Write for details and 
prices. One of our engineers will call at 
your plant and inspect your installation 
at your request. 
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INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Phone JE-7970 





Ay EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO 
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Look where 


theyre uUSINg> 
Chemigum 

















TYPICAL @ 


resisting heat, oil, grease, gasoline, solvents 


Fuel Oil and Gasoline Hose 

Pipe Line Connections 

Printers’ Rolls and Press Blankets 
Valve Inserts 

Gaskets for grease and solvent containers 
Cements and Adhesives 

Plasticizer for vinyls and phenolics 
Oil-resistant Shoe Soles and Heels 
Molded Automotive Parts 

Cable Covers 

Tank Linings 

Hard Packing Compounds 
Synthetic Ebonites 
Coated Fabrics 


Conveyor Belt Covers and Friction Compounds 


Chemical Piping 
Fuel Cells and Containers 


Wherever close tolerances, physical properties and good 
appearance must be maintained, along with outstanding 
resistance to heat aging, oils, greases and solvents, you 
can count on CHEMIGUM. This use-proved Goodyear 





synthetic is the easiest-processing nitrile rubber 


can use. 


Ask f 


Chemigur 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


ERE 


or full details today by writing: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


m, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovic —T. M.'s 


you 


We think you Il like 





THE GREATEST STORY E 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE every oth 


VER 


TOLD —every 


er 


Sunday—ABC Rad 
Sunday—NBC TV Net 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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@BETTER LIGHT STABILITY 
@REDUCED MIXING TIME 
@LESS WEAR ON DIES 


It’s the FINISHED 
COST that counts! 


Surrex” MM can give your vinyls all these advantages 


at 


no greater cost than for water-ground limestone: 


@CONTROLLED CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS 
@LOW IRON CONTENT 





Check the pound/volume comparison at right to see how 
SuRFEX MM. a controlled quality precipitated calcium car- 
bonate. can help you lower vinyl compounding costs and 
increase batch yields with no sacrifice in quality. 

Write for your copy of “The Application of Inert Fillers 


in Vinyl Plastics”. 





















































YOU GET ALL OF SURFEX MM's ADVANTAGES AT NO EXTRA COS? 
cs. COST LB | RECIPE 
PVC RESIN. $0.38 100 | 100 
| oor... A2 57 57 
~ SURFEX MM... CGR 0185 35 | — 
~ W-G Limestone... 009 — | 34 
Stabilizer 57 3 | 3 
Lb. / Volume Cost. i _ 45.2¢ | 45.2¢ 
Durometer Hardness — 85 | 85 
Tensile....... —__|__2400 psi 2200 psi 
Crescent Tear = | 400 Ibs/inch | 350 Ibs/inch 








DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Lovis, Memphis and 
Houston. Also, representatives in other 
principal cities. 





DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: C. L. Duncan 
Company, San Francisco and ios Angeles; 
Van Waters and Rogers, Inc., Seattle and 
Portland, U.S.A.; Harrison and Crosfield, 
Montreal and Toronto, Dominion of Canada. 


y N 
DIAMOND 





DIAMOND SURFEX FOR BETTER VINYLS 





DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY e¢ CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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metallurgical research, basically sound engineering and 
modern production facilities—a combination that made, 
and has kept, United Rolls favorites in outstanding 
industry, can its requirements be thoroughly understood processing plants throughout the world. 
and successfully provided for. 

To United’s 50 years of roll making experience can 
be added the advantages of its continuing program of consult us. 


Experience, a necessary ingredient in the manufacture 
of any product, is especially essential in roll making 
where only by long and intimate association with an 


° . . 
When in need of rolls—for whatever requirement— 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





© 


° : Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Pittsburgh - Vandergrift - New Castle Bet 
Plants at sburg anderg C Subsidiaries: Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Youngstown + Canton Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., Avrora, Ind- 


Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equip- 
ment, Presses and other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and Steel Castings and Weldments. 
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TF-GRIP tops for extra stisng 







"ten, i bonding. 
Ex Ney, VF -GRI?P available with short or 
TEND, r Ro : ip long periods of “tack life.” 
+) Ne, 4 Y/ is avail e in clear or 
Ta Ne - GRIP i Sent block a white. 
&, <! U/ ist orou ependable 
fe, “Une. GRIP Sa ged ouameaa 


IT’S WIDELY 
ADAPTABLE... 


Adheres well 
to cellulose... 


wood... rubber 


Np’ 
yyF-GRIP 


cloth... cork by HADLEY’S 


and synthetic a new, proved line of 


ae SOLVENT TYPE 


SINCE 1919 Send Us Your Adhesion Problems CEMENTS 
HAD Gal B ROS. = U | L Co. FOR MACHINE OR BRUSH APPLICATIONS 


514 CALVARY AVE. ° 91. £0013 15, MO. 








THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and 
synthetic rubber compounding 
wherever the use of vulcanized 
oil is indicated. 

We point with pride not only to 
a complete line of solid Brown, 
White, "Neophax" and "“Am- 
berex" grades, but also to our 
aqueous dispersions and hydro- 
carbon solutions of "Factice" 
for use in their appropriate 
compounds. 

Continuing research and devel- 
opment in our laboratory and 
rigid production control has 
made us the leader in this field. 
The services of our laboratory 
are at your disposal in solving 
your compounding problems. 





- ts 
~ fFh OSTA CD 





j f 
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Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


o 
“Factice”’ Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


226 Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


ey F 
wg iteae 
Rs 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
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Makes the Big 
Difference In 


INDUSTRIAL Gice voc Greater 
Fabrics Fabric Uniformity 


Shown is one of a series of compre- 
hensive laboratory controls throughout 
production to assure uniformity 
in all Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 
Here coefficient of variation and average 
factors of quality on evenness in roving 
is being checked with Belger Tester. 


Mt. Veruon-Wooedberry Wills 


TURNER HALSEY 


Branch Offices: Chicago + Atlanta + Baltimore * Boston COMPANY Los Angeles 












Selling G ) A. gents 
40 WORTH ST NEW YORK 
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AZO0-Z2ZZ-55 
zinc oxide 


An easy processing zinc 
oxide. Uniform particle size and absence 
of extreme ‘‘fines’’ assures 


good dispersion in rubber. 


des for every rubber need 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 


Distributors For 

AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, O. CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS, MO. NEW YORK 
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Here’s the new-design tube that gives 


oY _ 4 
5 ) se: = ¢ 
ey 5 Ge ba be * 


“PLUS-ENDURANCE’ 





Federals 
F-892 


F-892-R 


Air-cooled 





First with the new 
proved-design 


ti 5 


ST 7S oe 


@ Does away with bowing 


PestteS Sekt ex 


@ Eliminates filament-to- 
grid shorts 


@ Greatly increases tube 
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For Today’s Rugged Production Pace 
in Metals, Plastics, Wood, Rubber... 


POON DEES Estee 
Orit ryan 









Case hardening of tractor shoe pins by Industrial Electronic Engineer- 
ing Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., using 20 KW Allis-Chalmers induction heat- 
ing unit equipped with Federal’s rugged and reliable F-892 power triode. 


OUTSTANDINGLY DEPENDABLE 
IN MOMENTARY OVERLOADS 


SEALING, soldering, brazing, bonding, molding, annealing, drying, pre-heating 

. whatever your electronic heating application . . . Federal’s re-designed 
F-892 power triode really keeps production lines rolling ... by reducing time- 
wasting shut-downs for tube replacements! 

Incorporating Federal’s new Double Helical Filament (which eliminates 
filament-to-grid shorts) the F-892 has been especially designed to withstand 
the hard punishment of sudden and extreme load changes... to resist mechani- 
cal shock and steady vibration . .. to stay on the job longer . . . under the 
toughest conditions. 

Back up your induction or dielectric heaters with the ruggedness and 
plus-endurance of Federal’s F-892. Its proved-design assures you the highest 
operating efficiency for 10 and 20 KW equipments. . . with lower tube costs 
through longer life and fewer replacements! 

Write today for full information on Federal’s F-892 or F-892-R. 


“Federal always has made better tubes” 


7 ?, 7 is : ; Py, + j Fi Vy Ad 17) f rrr ff 9 
LESE MEL MT Gili NUuusy Ci Se TQII07 
VACUUM TUBE DIVISION 100 KINGSLAND ROAD, CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


In Canada: Federal Electric Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Distributors: International Standard Electric Corp., 67 Broad St., N. Y. 
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BURCO-RA 


A NEW COMPLETE 
GENERAL PURPOSE 


RUBBER RECLAIMING AcENT! 





BURCO-RA is a complete reclaiming agent 


i; 
ia 


eerie et 











for general purpose rubber reclaiming. It was 





developed expressly to embody in one material 


the characteristics of several, separate ingre- 


«i 
’ 
‘ 





dients. 


BURCO-RA effectively overcomes difficulties 
encountered with some reclaiming oils — such 
as objectionable odor, excessive smoking of high 
volatility components, toxicity and poor physical 











form. 


FEATURES OF BURCO-RA 














® Highest quality—ingredients carefully selected and controlled. 


® Effective with natural or synthetic rubber—or combinations 
of natural and GR-S. 


Equally effective with neoprene and acrylonitrile rubbers. 


High yieid of uniform reclaims with excellent physical prop- 
erties and storage stability. 


Readily adaptable to pan, digestor or Banbury—as well as 
alkali, neutral or acid process. 


Ask your Burgess: representative for tech- ® Storage problem minimized—single complete agent replaces 
several formerly required. 


nical data, working samples, and prices. 


© Non-toxic, free-flowing (at room temperatures). 
















HYDROUS AND ANHYDROUS 

omen ama ALUMINUM SILICATE PIG- 

MENTS, KAOLIN CLAYS, 

“ANTISUN” SUN CHECKING 
AGENT, PLASTICIZERS, 
| RECLAIM PROCESSING OILS, 
EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICES: 64 HAMILTON ST. PATERSON 1, N.J. GILSONITE COMPOUNDS, 


WAREHOUSES: TRENTON, NEW JERSEY - SAYLESVILLE, RHODE CURE ACTIVATORS. 
ISLAND - AKRON, OHIO - LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Rubber customers bouncing away? 





“Alamask” odorants neutralize unpleasant odors CCH ED TO? OP Oe eS 2 
. e e 
.. help give you rubber products that sell! 
e To find out what “Alamask” odorants can ° 
M bu p sp a copy of the 7 
ru i rat S, R 76 . oklet ‘Du Pont ‘Alamask’ Odorants for > 
0 ce SCC rsponae ru i e Rubbe Jus Nrite E. 1. du Pont : 
- aa _ = - es 
Je Nemours & Co. IlInc.), Room 8452 
ors. . e 
n 98, De'aware. 
e, ho or “Alama a : 
" . e 
wanted off . will your fo 
eeeeeegeeee#e5qeeeee#eeeeeee 
lal - Se 
latex manufacturers: Easy-to-use “Alamask” odorants are now avail- District offices: Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, New 
able in water dispersible forn require f en fication prior to use York, Philadelphia, Providence, San Francisco. 
TRADEMARK 
REG Us. pat OFF 


030% ADDIVSE73a7Y 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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in REDS and YELLOWS 


MOLITH 
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Soft and Easy to Grind 
Insoluble in all Vehicles 

Alkali and Acid Resistant 
High Heat Resistance 


for Rubber Compounding 


Glidden leadership in pigment research has 


Non-Fading te Light produced in Cadmolith* Colors the very finest 
reds and yellows available anywhere— 
Non-Bleeding measured by every standard of importance 


Wide R t Shad to manufacturers of all types of rubber products. 
wales. ¥- —_ Call on Glidden for technical assistance 


Opaque on your color problems. 


Send for Folder giving complete details, with 
color chips. Write The Glidden Company, 
Chemical and Pigment Company Division, 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
CHEMICALS e PIGMENTS e METALS DIVISION 





Baltimore, Md. © Collinsville, Ill. © Hammond, Ind. © Oakland, Calif. 
“Trade Mark Registered 
SUNOLITH* ZOPAQUE* TITANOLITH* 
Lithopone ‘ Titanium Dioxide Titanated Lithopone 
ad ; 
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Vhinko€ SNNTHETIC RUBBER TYPE FA 





The most solvent resistant rubber for paint spray, 
gasoline and aromatic fuel hose 





Thiokol synthetic rubber has long been recognized ing effects of lacquer and paint thinners and aro- 
as the outstanding solvent resistant rubber. This matic fuels. 

property hcis led to its wide use in the fabrication The following formulated compound illustrates a 
of rubber goods that must withstand the deteriorat- typical formula: 


HOSE LINER RECIPE 


“Thiokol” FA 100.0 

Zinc Oxide 10.0 

SRF Black 60.0 Neoprene Type W Masterbatch 

Stearic Acid 0.5 ~ “Neoprene” W 100.0 

B.i0;:(1) 0.4 E.L. Cal. Mag. 4.0 
gents é Stearic Acid 0.5 

NA-22 0.1 Zinc Oxide 5.0 

Neoprene Type W Masterbatch 29.0 


(1) Benzothiazy! Disulfide 


The Neoprene W masterbatch is added at the end of the mix and thoroughly blended with the base compound. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Aged 48 hours at 80° F. in Volume Swell 
Original Properties $R-6 Fuel (Dried 2 hrs.) (24 hrs. at 80°F.) 
Cure 40/298°F. 40/298°F. % Loss Distilled Water 4% 
300% Stress 1375 ~ ~ Ethyl Acetate 24 
Tensile 1375 900 34.5 Acetone 18 
Elongation 300 230 23.0 SR-6 20 
Durometer 74 — — SR-10 4 ) 


Because of the exceptional solvent resistance of Thiokol type FA, small percentages of synthetic elastomers 
can be added as processing aids without appreciably reducing its solvent resistance. 
This information is believed to be accurate. 
However, no warranty is expressed or implied 


, - . regarding the accuracy of these data, or the 
For additional technical information and Banbury mixing schedules, write: use of this product. 


Vhinko€ CORPORATION 


‘reg. us. Ppor.of. 784 North Clinton Avenue, TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY Pid. in U.S.A 


_— Ch +qj+|.jtes tet a «24 
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~ SUCCESSFUL 

phociiaig’ 

OF RUBBER 
AND PLASTICS 


ROCEER MTS & 


PLASTICS MLS © gerieans @ WaseeRt © cRaceens 





If you buy, specify or are in charge of the operation of 
rubber or plastics processing equipment, you should 
have copies of these fact-filled bulletins. 


In the last few years, Farrel-Birmingham has pio- 
neered many developments in processing methods and 
equipment, which have resulted in products of greatly 
improved quality and economies in production. 


You will find details of these improvements in the 
above bulletins describing three of the most important 
units used in the production of rubber and plastics — 
Banbury mixers, mills and calenders. The fourth bul- 
letin illustrated gives complete specifications of Farrel 
speed reducers, which are so widely used with these 
production machines. 


December, 1952 


For free copies of any of the bulletins pictured bere, 
just fill out the coupon and mail it today. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston FB-756 


—_— =. i. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. IRW 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT - 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, copies of the bulle- | 
tins checked below. 
C1 No. 189 BA 
CL) No. 174 FA 
[) No. 173 FA 
CL) No. 449 FA 


Y MIXERS 

BIRMINGHAM CALENDERS 
BIRMINGHAM MILLS 
SPEED REDUCERS 
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THE strange-looking object shown below is a 
metallurgical monstrosity —a cluster of zinc 
oxide crystals which was found in the neck of a 
zinc retort where it had grown in the course of 


years of abnormal operation of the furnace. 
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Actual size is about 1/5 of that shown below. 





















Although zinc oxide is crystalline in nature 
when viewed under a microscope, it is very 
rare to encounter the conditions of extreme 
heat combined with great pressure which were 
responsible for the uncontrolled growth of a 
normal ZnO crystal to this size. 

St. Joe lead-free Zinc Oxides produced by 
our patented electrothermic process, are sub- 
jected to rigid control during all stages of 
manufacture — from ore to oxide. Absolute 
order-to-order uniformity is thus guaranteed 


to our Customers. 





Complete physical and chemical properties 
of St. Joe lead-free Zinc Oxides are described 
in our new technical manual, ST. JOE ZINC 
OXIDES. Write for your free copy — on your 
company letterhead please. 








aay | Masa SsT. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 





250 PARK AVE., N.Y.17 Eldorado 5-3200 
Plant & Laboratory: Monaca (Josephtown) Pa. 
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ECONOMICAL : 
PLASTICIZERS AND EXTENDERS 
FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS 





, COMPANY. 
50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
i. 100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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RITES RED 


IT’S "TOPS" 










* SUPERIOR ELECTRICAL TESTS ; 
* HEAT STABILITY 


* COLOR 


C 
Sample and technical data I 
sent promptly on request - 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
R 
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The Rubber that 
bathed in Oil 





and loved it! 





Yes, oil and rubber really do mix! 
That is, if the rubber is Paracril®, the 
special chemical rubber this hose is made 
of. It really ‘“‘gets along’’ with even the 
most destructive petroleum products! 

And tough Paracril combines this ex- 
ceptional oil resistance with—unusual 
low-temperature flexibility — good heat 
resistance—high tensile strength—and 
tubbery resilience. 

Paracril is an exceptionally easy 


processing nitrile type rubber. And it 
can be combined with other rubbers and 
many plastics to give them special desir- 
able properties. 

Three general grades of Paracril, A, B, 
and C, provide three ranges of oil resist- 
ance—moderate, good, and excellent—to 
meet your particular requirements. Modi- 
fications of each general grade are avail- 
able for special applications. 

Free samples are available for devel- 


NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 










opment studies. Send the coupon today 
for samples and full technical data. 


Naugatuck Chemical, 1312 Elm Street 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

t Send free samples and technical data to: 
‘ 

1 NAME. 

‘ 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION ¢ Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals +» Aromatics « Synthetic Rubber + Plastics +» Agricultural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber + Latices 
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— Average life-span in the U.S.A. is 67.6 


years. The estimated average expect- 





ancy for the rest of the world is 44 vears. The Bureau 





of Labor Statistics estimates U.S. life expectancy at = ? 
74 bv 1975. Ee : ~ ens 
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THIS REPORT ON PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by this magazine in cooperation with 
National Business Publications, Inc.,as a public service. This material may be used, with or without credit, 
in plant city advertisements, employee publications, house organs, speeches, or in any other manner. 


THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
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WE MAKE OUR OWN ROLLS 






coins: int 


Physical and metallurgical properties of rubber or plastics 
processing rolls frequently need to be varied to meet special 
conditions peculiar to the nature of the work to be performed 
and the requirements of the finished product. That’s why 
the rolls used in Adamson United equipment are custom designed 
to their specific functions by our own engineers and carefully 
controlled through every step of manufacture from metallurgical 
composition to final machining and polishing, in our own 
roll shops. We have found this precision-minded policy—typical 
of every phase of Adamson United manufacture—to be our best 
assurance of customer satisfaction. 

Our engineering abilities and plant facilities are available 
to the industry for the design, construction and installation 
of all types of rubber or plastics processing equipment. 

We invite your correspondence. 


ADAMSON UNITED 
LAMPANY 


‘Subsidiary of United 
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T. W. MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES | 
Are Incomparable 


There is a MORRIS 
Trimming Machine 
for Every 


Trimming Job 


Trims inside and 
outside 


SIMULTANEOUSLY 


Prompt delivery 





on all 


shearing knives 


Mail Address 
6301 WINTHROP AVE., CHICAGO 40, ILL. | 





The World’s Trimmers 


Phone Sheldrake 1221 Cable ‘“‘Mortrim” 
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WOM SAGA 


E. P, LAMBERT COMPANY 


CRUDE - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - LIQUID LATEX 





WOMUTUTURUIBU AI 
SW AAAIAAAE AIA ALRS 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 












| Telephone 
= HEmlock 2188 AKRON 8, OHIO 
od 
Agent for 
The Neville Company General Latex & Sun Chemical Corp. 


Chemical Corporation a en 


Latex Compounds Colors for 


Coumarone Resins 
Reclaiming Oils 
e} Plasticizers Plastisols Rubber & Plastics 
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Fvoutre look 
tthe bath mat 7 


then you'll realize that NEVILLE plays an important part 


in the production of many household items, whether it’s 





a bath-mat, stair-treads, drain- mats, floor-tile or molded 
electric plugs, as well as enamels, paints or varnishes. 
In countless every-day products, quality and durability 


are assured when the manufacturer uses 


» 
i 
ROA: 


COUMARONE RESINS 






ISNA 





& 3) AAAI ABS 








our p ar need—we'// help you select 

) the right Ne a your purpose 

, J y Put 

‘ 

THE NEVILLE COMPANY 

: PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 

C-4 Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal 
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Take six eggs and 
1 lb. of butter. 


. and so on. Mrs. Beeton cer- 

tainly knew how to mix the f 
best things to produce the best 
results. We've made a study of 
the subje ct of mixing too... 
for the last 72 years in fact, 
which is no doubt why people 
with problems of breaking 
dewn, mixing or 
blending natural 
and synthetic rub- 
bers, plastics and 
many other mate- 
rials, have realized 
that the Shaw In- 
termix is their 
answer, 
































Industry's headquarters for the best in Plastic & 
Rubber Machinery 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED 
MANCHESTER 11, ENGLAND 



























CORPORATION 
78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Natural and Synthetic 
= ||Latex and Latex Compounds||== 
for all purposes 
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} ie i U he EX ’ Plasticizers 


Well known for their low cost, compatibility and 
permanence. Available in nine grades differing 
in viscosity and/or in aromaticity. Typical inter- 
mediate grade INDONEx 63412 has specific gravity 
0.998, flash 460°F., pour 40°F., Saybolt viscosity 
125 seconds at 210°F., 0.05‘; evaporation loss 
in one hour at 212°F. 


Send for Bulletin 13, data sheet and list of “keg. US. Patent Office 


Technical Circulars on specific applications in | N D 0] L C 4 E M | C AL C 0 
. 


natural and synthetic rubbers. 
910 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 80, ILL. 
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Merry Christmas 
and a 


Happy New Year 


Do 
Ee 
Sawer ee y 
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GEORGE WOLOCH CO., Inc. 





82 Beaver Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Phones: HAnover 2-1171-2-3-4-5 Cable Address: GEOWOLOCH, NY 
IN BOSTON IN AKRON 
102 Oak Street 1082 Norita Street 
Phone: NEedham 3-2853 Phone: Swandale 4-5237 
nnn innongannnonnoc Rn ANCA 








Manufacturers of 


CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for Samples 
and Quotations. 


«ister J. J. WHITE Products Co. 


sera. 7000 UNION AVENUE 


33 Edward Street, Toront 
Ont , Canada 





CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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R. D. Wood 570-ton self-contained R. D. Wood 3400-ton two-opening 
steam platen press for vulcanizing 





press for general use in molding 

rubber or plastic products, or for and curing rubber composition 

laboratory service. sheet packing, floor tile, and rub- 
ber belting. 


; = get from an R. D. Wood hydraulic press engineered 


performance—year after year! 


You get this proved performance because R. D. Wood 
hydraulic presses are very carefully designed and built— 


with only the finest materials used in their construction. 


You get this performance —with all its obvious economies 
—because 150 years of manufacturing experience go into 


each piece of R. D. Wood equipment. 





W hatever your hydraulic press needs or problems might be, 
get in touch with R. D. Wood engineers. Let them show 


you how performance makes a Wood press a good press. 





HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE INTENSIFIERS 


EST. 1803 
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DivinyiBenzene is used as a reactive vinyl 
monomer and as a chemical intermediate. 
{eo} +) J RS > As a vinyl monomer, it is used in the produc- 

cient, ini co tion of super processing GR-S chemical rub- 
DIVINYLBENZENE | i119 2 bers, for the modification of styrene polymers 
; | | = | . and wsreerfins eg na oo v 
( ale = styrenate rying olls, for the production o 
DVB, 40-50% DVB, 20-25% = SS cross-linked bead hr seactaae Bort the produc- 
: tion of ion-exchange resins, and for casting 
resins and polyester laminating resins. 
DVB, 40-50% is composed of the isomers of 
divinylbenzene and ethylvinylbenzene and some 
diethylbenzene. This grade is particularly useful 
for applications which require a high proportion 
of reactive components. 
DVB, 20-25% is composed of the isomers of 
divinylbenzene and ethylvinylbenzene together 
with some styrene monomer, diethylbenzenes, 
toluene, benzene and ethylbenzene. This grade 
is useful in the production of super processing 
GR-S chemical rubbers, styrenated drying oils 
and other products in which limited amounts of 
non-polymerizable compounds are not objec- 
tionable. 





































For further information on the properties, uses 
and reactions of Divinylbenzene write: 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. IRW-122 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
First to Present as Prime Producers 


AQUEOUS SUSPENSIONS OF ULTRA ACCELERATORS, 
BY A NEW PROCESS, FOR LATEX COMPOUNDING 


VULCACURE’ 


VULCACURE ZM VULCACURE ZE 


50% Zine Diethyldithiocarbamate 


VULCACURE NB 


47% Sodium Dibutyldithiocarbamate 







50% Zine Dimethyldithiocarbamate 


VULCACURE ZB 


50% Zine Dibutyidithiocarbamate 


















PROVEN PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 


PARTICLE SIZE EQUIVALENT TO FORTY-EIGHT HOUR BALL MILLED DISPERSIONS 















*Registered Trademark 


Western Representatives: 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 644 New Center Bldg. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Detroit 2, Michigan 
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YOU MEAN You CAN 
PRODUCE 10,000,000 __\ 
RE TIRE VALVES ae 



















WA THAT'S RIGHT, WE CAN WHAT A PLANT YOU WE HAVE THE SPECIALIZED TIRE 
‘WH SUPPLY A TIRE VALVE MUST HAVE / VALVE MACHINERY, SKILLED 
FOR EVERY TUBE THE PERSONNEL, THE EXPERIENCE 





TIRE INDUSTRY 
CAN PRODUCE. 






TO MATCH OUR CAPACITY. 

































NO WONDER SCHRADER 
1S OUR TOP 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY. 






Schrader—leading tire valve manufacturer— 





not only provides a dependable product, 





but anticipates the industry's needs .. . 
constantly increasing and modernizing factory 
equipment and procedures to meet tire 
manufacturers’ delivery requirements with a 


quality product at the lowest possible cost. 





A. SCHRADER’S SON, BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 





FIRST NAME IN TIRE VALVES 
kleine | FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT AND REPLACEMENT 


\ 
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Now... Measure Latex Flow 
without Seal Pots ! 


You get rid of seal pot difficulties, once and for all, 
when you measure the flow of latex or similarly 
troublesome fluids with the Foxboro d/p Cell! By 
installing this unique differential pressure trans- 
mitter, one leading rubber manufacturer realized 
an 83% reduction in instrument cleaning and 
maintenance costs. This saving, alone, will repay 
the cost of his d/p Cell installation within the first 
year! In addition, production losses due to down- 
time for instrument maintenance are practically 
eliminated. 


The reason why the d/p Cell needs no seal pots 
is the essentially-zero displacement of its measur- 
ing element. Other features: uses no mercury; 
compact and easy to install; Type 316 S.S. con- 
struction. Thousands in use on all types of fluids! 


Write for detailed Bulletin 420 describing the 
revolutionary d/p Cell! The Foxboro Company, 
6212 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


FOXBORO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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Davis-Standard 6” 
Thermoplastic Extruder 


”. ENGINEERED TO YOUR 
OPERATING NEEDS 





Every feature of our extruders for rubber With this construction any desired tempera- 
or plastics is the result of long experience in ture condition may be obtained. 
the extrusion industries and intimate knowl- Feed section is a separate casting. Stock 
edge of production problems. screws are of special steel alloy, normally 


bored for water cooling. Variations for depth 
and lead are available for different com- 
pounds. Drive is V-belt or flexible coupling 
to enclosed worm reduction gear. Davis- 
Standard machines are furnished complete, 
including control panel, ready for installation. 


Davis-Standard “Stream-Flo” insulating heads 
permit the most efficient operating velocities. 
All head equipment is compact, accessible and 
easy to clean. For thermoplastic applications, 
sectional-type cast steel cylinders afford pre- 
cise temperature control as well as mainten- 
ance advantages. Each section has wear and 


corrosion-resistant liners. 
Our engineers will welcome the 





Another exclusive feature of Davis-Standard opportunity to work with your 

plastic extruders is the “Therma-Fin”* heating engineers on your problems. 

jacket, with range-type tubular heating ele- Cr ees een: 

d inl | li il custom-built equipment will fit 

ments and stainless steel cooling coils cast | the installation to your exact 
into aluminum cooling fins. requirements. 


*Patent Pending 


| THE STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


WEE.) REGS EUS eseaeE eR “ 
18 i; mounts PRESSES AND EXTRUSION MACHINES 
» £ WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM-BUILT EXTRUSION MACHINES 
i; 20 WATER STREET, MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
i Export Office: Ballagh & Thrall, Independence Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


- 
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FIRST in Polymeric Resins 


NEW RESINS FOR INDUSTRY 





ACRYLIC-VINYL-MALEIC 
— BUTADIENE-STYRENE-ACRYLONITRILE POLYMERS 
AND COPOLYMERS IN EMULSION AND SOLUTION FORM 





“AMERICAN: 
POLYMER CORPORATION 


General Offices: 103 Foster Street, Peabody, Massachusetts 





CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Polyresins, ltd. of Torento, Canada 
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Che Institution 
of the Rubber Industry 


LONDON 





THE RUBBER INDUSTRY owes its development 
largely to scientific and technical research and the 
Institution was founded in 1921 to foster scientific 
and technical advancement and to disseminate the 
results. 

THE INSTITUTION TODAY is the centre of a 
great fraternity of rubber manufacturers, scientists, 
technologists, research establishments, executives and 
students from every country whose object is the 
advancement of the cause of the rubber industry 
throughout the world. 

OBJECTS: To promote corporate and concerted 
effort in the industry by bringing together all those 
engaged or interested in the various branches of 
science and technology on which the Industry is based 
and co-ordinating their respective contributions, 

To promote the profession and practice of Rubber 
Technology. 

To encourage the extension of scientific and tech- 
nical education in the principles and details of rubber 
manufacture. 

To maintain a scheme of Diplomas for the recog- 
nition of efficiency in knowledge of all branches of 
technology essential to the successful maintenance 
and development of rubber manufacture. 

To arrange for the holding of meetings, the read- 
ing of papers and the giving of lectures with subse- 
quent discussions and publication. 

To foster the systematic study of scientific and 
technical problems involved in the various phases of 
the manufacture of natural and synthetic rubbers and 
rubber-like materials and their conversion into fin- 
ished products. 

To encourage original work and research dealing 
with the manufacture of rubbers. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The Transactions: Bi-monthly record of scientific 
and technological investigations in the realm of rub- 
ber and its allied industries, 

Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Tech- 
nology: containing systematic accounts of the de- 
velopments in rubber technology from year to year. 

Proceedings of Rubber Technology Conferences. 


INVITATION TO MEMBERSHIP. 


At this time of progress and expansion in the 
affairs of the Institution, its Council, conscious of the 
benefits that lie within the sphere of the Institution, 
invites applications for the privilege of membership 
from those engaged or interested in the Rubber and 
its allied industries, 


Application forms and full particulars 
may be obtained from:— 


THE REGISTRAR 


INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
12, WHITEHALL 
LONDON, S.W. 1, ENGLAND 
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Look how Kralac gives paint “give”! 


Now paint manufacturers everywhere 
can make paint so tough and resilient it’s 


like rubber! 


Thanks to Naugatuck Chemical and its 
pioneering in the development of rubber 
latex for paint, Naugatuck’s Kralac, a spe- 
cial synthetic latex, takes the place of an 
oil base—gives paint a whole bucketful of 
wonderful new properties. 


New durability! Rubber-tough paint 





° sialines. 


OLY LLL, 
yy 


ie, 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY « Naugatuck, Conn. 


BRANCHES: Akron e Boston e Charlotte e¢ 
New York e Philadelphia 





Chicago e Los Angeles e Memphis 
IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 


made with Kralac doesn’t chip or crack 
like ordinary paints—actually grows 
tougher as it grows older! It’s so wash- 
able it is practically impossible to scrub 
away its lovely satin finish! So durable 
even lye won't bother it! : 

New paintability! Kralac-based paint is 
so easy to apply with roller or brush, even 
an amateur can do an expert job! It’s dry 
in minutes—without offensive paint odor 
—without brush or lap marks. You can 


NAME 


COMPANY 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
: 
‘TITLE 
' 
: 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


Naugatuck Chemical Plastics Division, 1312 Elm Street 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Without charge, send data on Kralac to: 


ADDRESS 


even retouch it hours or days later—with- 
out leaving a trace! 

Easy to see why Kralac’s special prop- 
erties have the paint world in a stir. And 
there’s a good chance Kralac can do 
equally big things for you. Take advan- 
tage of Naugatuck Chemical’s unparal- 
leled experience in compounding fine 
latices. For our technical bulletin on 
Kralac, send us the coupon below. 


ZONE STATE 


Rubber Chemicals * Aromatics * Synthetic Rubber + Plastics + Agricultural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber + Latices 
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Of Particular Importance 





To the Wire 
Insulating Industry 


The room temperature compound process and asso- 
ciated equipment recently developed by the Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, offer nine important ad- 
vantages. These advantages begin with the storage of 
completely mixed, ready-to-extrude, rubber, GR-S, or 
Neoprene compounds and extend to a smoother and im- 
proved appearance for the finished product. 

The complete extruder vulcanizing portion of the room 
temperature compound process is available to insulated 
wire producers* from John Royle and Sons who, for seventy- 
two years, have been building extruding machines to meet 
the most exacting process requirements. 








oyle #2 (31%4” 
ontinuous Vul 
canizing Extruder 
for room tempera 





ture compound 
process. 


— 
Royle extruder 
temperature con- 
trol unit utilizing 
steam and _ hot 
water. 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Improved diameter control 

Reduction in compound scrap 

Reduction in electrical faults 

Permits storage of completely mixed compounds 
Permits more economical scheduling of mixing equipment 
Eliminates “warm-up” operation 

Possible mill-room economies 

“Hot” machines may be converted 

Finished product has smoother finish—better appearance 


*Licensees of Western Electric Company 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 





10 ESSEX STREET, PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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REPRINTS 


OF 


GERMAN 
PATENTS 


RELATING TO 


VINYL 
POLYMERS 


BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 


Still 
Available 


28 PAGES AND COVER 


PRICE 


$1.00 PER COPY 


POSTPAID 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16 
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3° NEW LIGHT COLORED 
THERMOPLASTIC FCIA 
SYNTHETIC RESIN 


a asic LOW Cost MATERIAL OF EXCELLENT 
COMPATIBILITY IN SOLID, FLAKE OR LIQUID 
SOLUTION FORM AVAILABLE IN SEVERAL MELTING 
POINTS FOR A BROAD RANGE OF APPLICATIONS... 


its Se ee eine does 
er Sean = 






e This new type synthetic resin provides a basic material 
of Low Cost for extensive improvements in the quality of 
many products ... A light colored, thermoplastic, poly- 
merized petroleum resin produced in large quantities for 
any volume requirement .. .It is readily compatible with 
other materials, soluble in all aromatics and completely 
water-proof . . . It assures good chemical resistance. It is 
available in solid, flake or liquid solution form for any 
quantity need.... 


Manufactured by PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
CLAIRTON, PA. e CHESTER, PA. 















owt 





Write now for complete data on PICCOPALE 






tad DS lela MPC ies 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL “CO. 


AKRON OHIO 


BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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Ready Now! 


MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


for 
RUBBER and PLASTICS 
VOLUME I 


PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


The only book of its kind ever offered to the 
Rubber and Plastics Industries and the first to be pub- 
lished since Pearson’s “Rubber Machinery” in 1915. 
Compiled by Robert G. Seaman and Arthur M. 
Merrill, the present Editors of India RUBBER WORLD, 
with the cooperation of an Editorial Advisory Board 
of experts in their respective fields. Each chapter is 
preceded by an article written by recognized author- 
ities on the equipment, its purposes for specific prod- 
ucts, and best method of using it. 


Volume | has over 800 pages of editorial con- 
tent with authoritative descriptions for each machine 
classification: Types, Specifications, Design Features, 
Operation, and Applications, as well as names and 
addresses of the manufacturers or suppliers. More 
than 300 illustrations. Cloth-bound for permanence. 


VOLUME I 


Send for complete prospectus. 


Volume 1—$15.00 Postpaid in U.S.A. 
$16.00 Elsewhere 


Volume !| — Supplementary Machinery and 
Equipment — is now in preparation and will be pub- 
lished in the near future. 





INDIA 386 FOURTH AVENUE 


RUBBER WORLD NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Ready Now! 


MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


VOLUME I 


PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Table of Contents 


Chapter 1. Mills Chapter 11. Web Coating & Handling Equip- 
ment 

Chapter 2. Mill Accessories 

Chapter 12. Pressure Vessels 
Chapter 3. Mixers 

Chapter 13. Heaters, Dryers and Coolers 
Chapter 4. Calenders & Accessories 

Chapter 14. Tire & Tube Machinery 
Chapter 5. Extruders 

Chapter 15. Hose & Belting Machinery 
Chapter 6. Extruder Accessories , 

Chapter 16. Footwear Machinery 
Chapter 7. Frames, Compression Chapter 17. Wire & Cable Machinery 
Chapter 8. Press Accessories Chapter 18. Sole & Heel Machinery 
Chapter 9. Presses, Injection Chapter 19. Latex Machinery 
Chapter 10. Molds & Mold Accessories Chapter 20. Special Plastics Machinery 


Send for complete prospectus. 








PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE 


India RUBBER WORLD .1952 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Enctoend find $......06:..:...0:0se0002 for which send postpaid copies of 
“Machinery and Equipment for Rubber and Plastics.’ 


RMR oo Seceeseciaxs, vio clenareoees 


SILER aires 


Cie it ions: egestas Penreae State 





LS Se  Y 
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A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 


Industrial Textiles 


i Loe Industry 


SUCH AS: TIRE FABRICS 


HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
YARNS + CHAFERS - THREADS 
SHEETINGS - PLASTIC DUCKS 

| DIVERSIFIED COTTON 
NS FABRICS 


‘Thomaston MILLS 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 


Whatever your needs our In- 
dustrial Textile Specialists will 
be glad to discuss them with 
you. We solicit your inquiries. 


PYROMETERS 


for every purpose 


The routine use of CAMBRIDGE Surtace 
Pyrometers takes the guesswork out of tem- 
perature determination in many _ industries 
The CAMBRIDGE is accurate, dependable, 
rugged, quick-acting and easy to use. The 


NEEDLE 


Roll Model is for checking surface tempera- 
tures of moving rolls. The Needle Model is 
for insertion into materials in a plastic or 
semi-plastic state for batch temperature de 
termination. The Mold Model is for checking 
surface temperatures of mold cavities ard 


surfaces of almost any contour. 
Send for Bulletin I94SA. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3709 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


Moisture Indicators and Recorders ¢ Physical Testing Instruments 
Laboratory Instruments for A. C. & D. C. © Galvanometers 


Engineering Instruments ¢ Gas Analysis Equipment * Physiological Instruments 


and many other Mechanical and Electrical Instruments 

















Model DF 
TRIMMER 


WILTRIM 


me. 


Wills thirty-seven years experience brings you this 
outstanding successor to the famous earlier Models 
D, DE, and DM trimmers 

MACHINES ARE AVAILABLE FOR TRIAL 


FERRY MACHINE COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 











RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 


DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO, INC. 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
AKRON BOSTON LOS ANGELES N06) 0) ne) 
MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 
COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A, MEXICO CITY 
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To increase their 


Firestone 





THIS BATTERY of Baldwin 
96-inch pot presses have a 
15-foot stroke of the 48-inch 
ram. Each is operated by 
water pressure at 1000 psi. 


CHAMBER METAL in these 
96-inch Baldwin pot presses 
is so tough it withstands 100 
psi steam pressure followed 
or preceded by cold, 100 psi, 
60° F. water. 


BALDWIN -LIMA 


Eddystone Division - Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 


inniA RUBBER WORLD 








BIG BRUTES ore the Firestone earthmover and airplane tires made in Baldwin pot 
presses that extend through three floors at the Firestone Des Moines plant. 


life... 
Tires Take the Cure 
... in BALDWIN presses 


Few products are called on to take as tough abuse as airplane and 
earthmover tires. Which is why Firestone lavishes so much extra 
attention on the shoes they make for our biggest man-made work- 
horses. Typical is the slow, unusually-careful curing in Baldwin 
presses to bring out maximum strength, hardness and elasticity. 





There are good reasons why Firestone—as well as many another 
rubber manufacturer—depends so heavily on Baldwin presses to 
bring out the best in rubber: 


@ EXACT CONTROL of water and steam cycles—of pres- 


sure—helps them obtain a consistently superior product. 


@ FAST RAM TRAVEL saves processing time—speeds 


up the entire charging cycle to increase production. 

@ LOW POWER CONSUMPTION as a result of 
Baldwin’s economy pump and complete lubrication keeps 
this cost item down. 


@ LESS DOWN-TIME—because of the sturdier construc- 


tion of every Baldwin press. 


@ COMPACT PIPING SYSTEMS cut down length of 


pipe runs—speed installation and reduce installation costs. 


But no one can tell the complete story of these giant presses in a few 
words. So why not call your Baldwin press engineers whenever 
you need a press. You'll find they really know how to save you money 
...in original cost and operating cost, when you buy the presses that 





CAREFUL TIMING ond 
control results in curing 
cycles that bring out 
the maximum strength, 
hardness and elasticity 
of the rubber used for 
Firestone airplane and 
earthmover tires. 


are made sturdier to give you better results. 


“HAMILTON 


Philadelphia 42, Pa. - Offices in Principal Cities 
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FOR é IMPERSONAL INSPECTION 
CHOOSE DIAL COMPARATORS 


Ames Dial Comparators make the inspection of duplicate parts an extremely 
simple, rapid and accurate operation. Ames Comparators are strictly impersonal 
in their accuracy — the results being in no way dependent on the skill or judg- 
ment of the operator. The pressure of the gauging members against the work 
mined and therefore unitorm 


















is mechanically 


Check the Ar 
Control problem for you. 





s Dial Comparators shown — one of them may solve a Quality 


Ames No. 2 is a com- fstage cimierd 
pact bench model dial —_-__ 7 ‘, 

} comparator for meas- a 

} nie sheet metal, glass, ess 6 he utmost in 
hard rubber. Ames No _ 

2W is similar, but is 
furnished with dead- 
weights and contacts to 
ASTM specifications for 
checking textiles, plas- 
tics, sheet rubber, etc. 


Ames No. 1 is an easily 
adjustable bench model 
dial comparator that 













measures objects up 
to 2” in cross section 
This comparator is des- 
ignated Ames No. 10 
when equipped with a 
dead-weight and contact 
to ASTM specifications 
for measuring resilient 
materials 


pleasing appearance 








Ames No. 13 features Ames No. 130 is designed especially 





flat-ground, cast-iron for inspecting comparatively large and 
base of ample size for odd-shaped parts. For this reason, 
« using V-blocks and lo- the flat-ground steel 
=.) cating fixtures. The No r =, base, the adjustable in- effect whatever. 
13 can be fitted with a 3 K* dicator support, and the 
fine adjustment for close upright column are pro- 
setting. Adjustable portioned to the user's 


— with no deteriorating 


yen holds any requirements. 
bs Ames Indicator. | & & 





Send us your Quality Control job specifications, and we 


will supply complete details and proposal u ithout obligation. R Q R F tel ET s L P R 0 D Y C T 5 C O. 
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of operation for pressure or vacuum 
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10’0” Dia. x 75’ Lg. Autoclave, with overhead hydraulically-operated Quick Opening 


Door with automatic safety features, and for manual or automatic valve operation Doors can be furnished in the conven- 


tional hinged type, or for opening over- 
head, as illustrated. 


The hinged door, manually operated, is 
mounted on anti-friction bearings re- 
quiring a minimum of effort for opening 
or closing. 


The overhead door, which is hydrau- 
lically operated throughout, offers the 
additional advantage of substantial sav- 
ings in floor space. This door can be 
provided with controls for complete 
automatic operation, or with manually 
operated hydraulic valves for semi- 





automatic operation. In either case, 
safety features are incorporated in the 
hydraulic circuit. 


All doors are held in the closed position 
by a patented locking ring which re- 
° , sii i quires no bolts. The locking ring is 
12’ Dia. x 28' Lg. Vulcanizer, with manually operated Quick Opening Door. actuated by means of a hydraulic cyl- 
inder expanding the ring into the door 
frame groove for locking, and contract- 
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Stress Relaxation in Compression 
of Rubber and Synthetic Rubber 
Vulcanizates Immersed in Oil 


SBBER and synthetic rubber-like materials, owing 
to their elastic properties, are particularly suited for 
use in gaskets, seals, suspensions, and other uses in 

essentially compressive strain. The stress resulting from 
this strain is widely utilized as a seal for fluids or gases. 
Many of these applications are subject to swelling agents, 
such as oil, from their surroundings either through de- 
sign or accident. An earlier report® described the stress 
relaxation properties of seven rubber and synthetic rub- 
ber compounds tested in air as a function of the variables 
of deformation, temperature, sample shape and size, and 
sample slippage. Swell phenomena have been investi- 
gated with rubber compounds in the presence of swelling 
agents, but in these tests no strain was imposed on the 
rubber, and the effect of strain, particularly compression, 
has been reported only to decrease the rate of imbibition 
of oil.° 

To investigate the effect of mineral oil swelling agents 
on rubber compounds four of the stocks were selected 
from the previous work.’ These were: (1) a natural 
rubber stock cured with TMTD; (2) a GR-S stock: 
(3) a Neoprene GN stock; and (4) a Hyear OR-15 
stock cured with TMTD. All were 60 +5 Shore “A” 
hardness, loaded with semi-reinforcing furnace black. 
The continuous stress relaxation of the samples was fol- 
lowed as a function of time, in the presence of three dit- 
ferent mineral oils, 


Testing Equipment 


The tester used was that previously described® with 
only a slight modification. It consists essentially of a 
method of compressing a sample a predetermined per- 
centage of its original height and measuring the minimum 
stress necessary to maintain this deflection as a function 
of time by the adjustable dead weight loading. Figure 1 
is a diagram of the tester and the testing jigs used in 
long-time tests. The modification consisted of the sub- 
stitution of an oil cup for the bottom platen of the ad- 
justable sample pedestal used for short-time tests. The 
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TRESS relaxation in compression in air has been studied 

for compounds of various polymers. However, rubber seals, 
gaskets, and other applications are widely used where swell- 
ing agents such as oil are encountered. It was thought de- 
sirable to measure the stress relaxation properties of various 
rubbers to determine their performance under such condi- 
tions. The results show that continuous stress relaxation is 
inhibited by the presence of oil, and that unconfined swelling 
measurements predict the degree of inhibition directly. The 
variable of temperature and types of oil were investigated. 





same jigs used in the preceding work were used exclu- 
sively for long-time tests during which they were stored 
immersed in the oil at the test temperature. 

The test samples were ASTM compression set samples 
1.129 inches diameter and 0.5-inch height having a load- 
ed area of one square inch. The samples were die cut 
from six-inch by 10-inch sheets of the cured rubber. 
Recipes, cures, and stress-strain properties of the com- 
pounds tested in this work are given in Table 1. Table 
2 lists the properties of the oils® used in this investiga- 
tion, which covers the range of swelling tendency encoun- 
tered in usual petroleum base oils. 





1Presented before the Rubber & Plastics Divis \SME, ¢ uw Ill 
Sept. &. 195 

“B. F. Goodrich (¢ Research Center, Brecksville, O 

3J. RK. Beatty, A. E. Juve, India Rurper Wor-p, 121, 537 (195 

47. R. Scott, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 5, 95 (1929). 

A. E Juve, B. S. Garvey, Jr., Ind. Eng. Chem., 34, 1316 (1942), 

5L. Gratfe, Caoutchoue & gutta pe 24, 13444 (1927 

6Tentative Methods of Test for Changes in Properties of Ru 
Rubber-Like Materials in Liquids, ASTM D471-51T, “1951 S 
to Book of Standards, Part * p. 147. American Society for 
Materials, Philadelphia (1951) 
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Fig. 1. Diagram of the Tester and Jigs Used for the Stress 
Relaxation in Compression Tests 


Test Procedure 


Different procedures were adopted, depending on 
whether the oil cup or the jig 
mer, samples were conditioned in the oil cups immersed 


in oi] until equilibrium temperature was attained, then 
deformed the desired amount (30°C). and the = stress 


s were used. For the for 


measured as a function of time. The initial stress is ob- 
tained approximately from the load deflection curve of a 
duplicate sample. Time is measured from imposition of 
load, and the first value of stress recorded is at 36 sec- 
onds, or 0.,01-hour, which is referred to as the “zero 
time’ in computing the relative stress values for Sy/So 
where S, 1s the stress at time t. Stress values were de- 
termined in approximately a geometric progression of 
ime intervals since stress relaxation is approximately a 
rithmic function of time. 

When jigs were used, the sample was conditioned in 
air, with the sample dipped into oil before being placed 
| the jig plates in order that slippage between the 
rubber evlinder and the plates will take place immediately 
loading. The test was then conducted in air for about 
the first 10 hours, after which the sample was removed 
from the tester with the initial compression maintained, 
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Fig. 2. Comparison of Oil Cup vs. Jigs for Stress Relaxation 
in Compression Tests in Oils 
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and the sample was immersed into the test oil at the 
desired temperature. The periodic checks of the stress 
were made in air also for convenience. It was found 
that results obtained in this manner agreed with values 
obtained when the oil cup was used in which the sample 
Was immersed continuously, Figure 2 is a plot of data 
secured under both conditions of test. 


FABLE | Recipes, CURES, AND TENSILE PROPERTIES OF COMPOUNDS 
PESTED 
( Compe 12 
i R 100 GR-S-10 100 
Z ‘ 5 Zine oxide 5 
SRF 80 MBTS# Re 
AgeR I l SRF black 6 
MTD +o Sulfur 1.45 
1S 173.05 
( ) 140° ¢ Cured 90 min. at 150° C. 
Com] nd 3 Compound 4 
Neoprene GN 100 Hycar OR-15.. 100 
k ick 45 Zinc oxide 5 
1 5 SRF black.. 50 
1 H TREED %s : ah 4 
154 159 
Cured 401 ut 150°C Cured 40 min. at 150° C. 
Physical Properties 
Shore “A rensile YX 3006; 
Compou Durometer Strength (Psi Elongatior Modulus (Psi 
] 61 2800 425 1650 
_ o4 2400 460 1600 
3 66 2700 420 2300 
4 63 2600 520 1700 
* Tetramet thiuram disulfide. 7 2-2’ Benzothiazole disulfide. 


TaBLe 2. Trst O1rs# 





Low Hig 
General Descriptio Swelling Swellir 
Aniline point (ASTM D611 123.9 +1°C. 6S + 1° ¢ 
Saybolt Universal Vis« ty 
Sec. (ASTM DS8&8& 98 +5 100 + 5 155 + 5 
Flash point (ASTM D92) 279° C.* 281.6 +5.5°C. 201 +3°C 


The accuracy of the measurements using the oil cup 
container is ==0.5-pound, and as it is rare for the stress 
to decay below 100 pounds, the maximum error in the 
determinations is in the order of 10. With the jigs used 
in the long-time tests a possible source of error was in- 
troduced as the distance between the plates, when the 
specimen is compressed, is important. Extreme care was 
used in maintaining the distance constant, and duplicate 
tests in the oil cup, where the sample was continuousl) 
in the testing machine under constant deformation, show 
no major error results as long as a single operator makes 
all the measurements using the same technique. 


Experimental Results 
Effect of Type of Oil 


In Figures 3-10 inclusive are the data showing the 
effect of the three oils at room temperature and 70° C. 
for the compounds of natural rubber, GR-S, neoprene 
GN, and Hyear OR-15, whose recipes are in Table 1. 


Effect of Polymer 


The data for the compounds of the four polymers 
tested in ASTM No. 3 oil are plotted in Figure 11. Two 
examples of each class of the easily swollen (natural rub- 
ber and GR-S) and swell-resistant rubbers (neoprene 
GN and Hycar OR-15) are included. 


Effect of Temperature 


Tests were made at various temperatures. Table 3 
gives the results for the four compounds in the low and 
high swelling oils, ASTM No. 1 and No. 3. Figure 12 
shows the accelerating effect of increasing temperatures. 
It is representative of the effect with other rubbers and 
oils. 
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TIME — HOURS 
Fig, 12. Effect of Temperature (24, 45, 70, and 90° C.): GR-S-10 Compound—ASTM 
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3 Oil 


Fig. 11. Effect of Polymer on Stress Relaxation: ASTM #3 Oil at 70 Cc. 
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0.900 0.912 


Errect or TEM 
10 
itures S 
70° ( GO° ¢ 24° ( 
Cor 
1.000 1.000 1.000 
0.940 0.955 0.910 
0.405 0.918 0.878 
0.850 O.858 0.838 
0.795 0.842 0.795 
0.927 0.900 0.780 
0.750 1.055 
0.726 1.200 
cC a 
000 1.000 1.000 
0.940 0.925 0.870 
0.900 O.875 O.S800 
0.856 0.790 0.750 
0.785 0.700 0.715 
0.710 0.700 0.680 
0.790 0.775 
0 SU 0.940 
( 
1.000 000 
O.417 0.905 
0.855 0.832 
0.740 0.760 
0.610 0.680 
0.270 0.565 
0. 238 0.420 
0.390 
( } 
cease 1.000 1.000 
0.9458 0.905 
0.909 0.850 
O.845 0.815 
0.870 0.770 
0.735 0.725 
0.620 0.690 
0.575 0.675 


of Volume Swell and 


Volume swell was determined by 
D471-51T® on the compounds of the four polymers in 


the three oils at 70° C 
Results are shown in Table 4 and Figure 13. 


for various 


hours. 
TABLE 4. Swi # S.R. Comps 
I s 70° ¢ 
Time 
Hours ASTM No. 1 ASTM N 
5RBB 1 (N.R. Tuads Cur 
24 41 63 
iS 56 85 
168 73 114 
336 77 121 
720 81 129 
1440 92 139 
\RBB 2 (GR-S 
4 19 5) 
{8 23 0 
168 35 Sl 
36 37 98 
720 39 a1 
1440 38 105 
LBB N rene 
24 t 12 
18 5 17 
168 7) 31 
336 10 39 
720 31 45 
1440 1 19 
5SRBB 4 (Hycar OR-15 
24 1.4 2 
iS } 3 
168 0.7 3 
336 —7 7 
720 0.9 2 
1440 —2 7 


0.882 0.892 
0.850 0.862 


0.800 0.755 
0.7495 
0.855 


Stress Increase 


ASTM. method, 


to 1440 


times uJ 


HDi te Co 


From the best-fitting smooth curve for each combination 
of compound and oil the 1440-hour volume swell values 
were selected and are plotted in Figure 14 as a function 
of % stress increase relative to the values in air at 1,440 
hours for the stress relaxation tests. 


Discussion of Resu 


Its 


In many applications the deterioration of physical 
properties of rubber brought about by contact with oil 
severely limits their application and/or service life as 
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Fig. 13. Volume Swell at 70° C. 


swollen rubbers are usually weak in tensile strength and 
low in modulus. The process by which this deterioration 
occurs is probably twofold. The solvent action weakens 
molecular attraction forces in the rubber, while the 
double bonds are stretched, which may lead to accelerated 
oxygen attack. 
In intermittent stress relaxation tests in which the 
—— le is allowed to swell unconfined between measure- 
nts of stress at constant deformation, the stress relaxa- 
tion is accelerated by the presence of oil.* Continuous 
stress relaxation tests, however, show a different be- 
havior. In some measurements of stress have 
shown that after 5,000 hours test time the values exceed- 
ed the initial stress and were always equal to or greater 
than the comparable measurements in air. In these tests 
the data are practic: lly identical for an induction period 
which varies with the temperature and polymer, regard- 
less of whether oil or air is in contact with the samples. 
\fter this induction period the action of the oil becomes 
apparent as an increase in stress above the values ob- 
tained in the presence of air. This increased stress was 
observed for times up to 10,000 hours. 


Effect of Oil 


The three oils used in this investigation cover the 
range of swelling normally encountered in usual petro- 
leum base oils. In Figures 3-6 are shown the data for 
continuous stress relaxation with the samples immersed 
in the various oils at 24 and 70° C. of natural rubber 
and GR-S. Both increase considerably in all three oils 
and for comparison purposes results in air for the iden- 
tical compounds from previous work are included. In 
ASTM No. 1 oil caused the smallest stress 


Cases, 





every Case 


increase; ASTM No. 2 was intermediate, and ASTM 
No. 3 produced the greatest stress increase. 
The oil resistant-type rubbers, neoprene and Hycar 


OR-15, were unaffected by ASTM oils at 24° C., as 
shown in Figures 7 and Y. They were practically unaf- 
fected by No. 1 oil with respect to stress relaxation prop- 
erties at 70° C.; while ASTM No. 3 oil caused an ap- 


7B. A. Dogadkin, V. E. Gul, 1 dy Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., 70, 1017 
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preciable increase in stress after considerable time, and 
No. 2 oil a more moderate trend in this direction, as 
shown in Figures 8 and 10. 

The relatively long time for the onset of stress in- 
crease is in agreement with other investigators? who 
found that mechanical stress applied so as to resist the 
expansion of the rubber reduces the amount of oil ab- 
sorbed and thus the swell. 


Effect of Polymer 


Polymers are affected by oil, depending on their mole- 
cular constitution. Polar groups or halogen groups con- 
tribute to the oil resistance in proportion to the amount 
present. Natural rubber and butadiene styrene copoly- 
mers, such as GR-S, are not noted for their resistance to 
= as they are easily swelled in poor swelling agents. 

Comparative data for compounds of natural rubber, 
GR-S-10, neoprene GN, and Hyear OR-15 are shown in 
Figure 11, for ASTM No. 3 oil at 70° C. The rubbers 
were rated in the following order: Hycar OR-15 showed 
the least change, neoprene considerably more, and GR-S 
and natural rubber the most. For comparison purposes 
comparable curves obtained in air for the same polymer, 
compound, and temperature conditions are shown as 
dotted lines. The magnitude of the action of the oil on 
the rubber is then apparent. 
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Fig. 14. Volume Swell vs. Stress Increase in ASTM Oils 
at 70° C. 


Effect of Temperature 


Table 3 summarizes the results for the effect of tem- 
perature on stress relaxation, and Figure 12 1s repre- 
sentative for the rubbers in general. Increasing the tem- 
perature, in general, decreases the induction period and 
increases the rate and magnitude of stress increase above 
the values measured in air. In effect, the oil's reactivity 
is increased with respect to the rubber, and at the higher 
temperatures the oil resistant rubbers are affected. This 
condition is due to increased solubility and decreased 
molecular attraction between molecules of the rubber. 


Correlation of Volume Swell and Stress Relaxation 


Neither volume swell nor increase in stress of the 
stress relaxation tests has reached equilibrium at 1440 
hours, but the volume swell curves appear to have 
reached a somewhat constant slope, so it was assumed 
that a pseudo-equilibrium had been attained in that the 
rates were probably of the same order of magnitude at 
this time. The significance of this correlation of stress 

(Continued on page 423) 
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Effect of Severity of Service on the 
Relative Abrasion Resistance of Natural 


Rubber, GR-S-10, and GR-S-100 


C. C. Biard' and J. F. Svetlik' 
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Fig. 1. Effect of Severity on Abrasion Index of 
GR-S-10 and GR-S-100 — Road Test Data 


LARGE number of test devices has been utilized 
A by the rubber industry to measure the abrasion 

resistance of rubber compounds. Correlation of 
laboratory data with service performance is difficult be- 
cause of the large number of factors which influence 
abrasion; and during the past 10 years the problem of 
correlation has become even more acute owing to the 
wide acceptance of synthetic elastomers. 

It is known that the rate at which rubber is abraded, 
both in the laboratory tests and in service, is determined 
by the severity of the test conditions. Some of the fac- 
tors which affect the rate of wear of tires are wheel load, 
tire position, condition of road surface, atmospheric 
temperature, mechanical condition of the vehicle, and 
driver practices. The important factors in a laboratory 
abrasion test are the load on the specimen, angle of con- 
tact, type of abrasive surface, atmoshperic temperature, 
test specimen temperature. 

The influence of different operating conditions has 
been investigated quite extensively in this laboratory, 
using the modified Goodyear angle abrader.*. This work 
was conducted using tread stocks for which road per- 
formance had been determined in order to establish op- 
erating conditions which would simulate actual tire wear. 

The relative abrasion resistance ratings of different 
stocks were affected by the severity of the test conditions 
both in the laboratory and road tests. It is the purpose 
of this report to show the effect of test severity on the 
relative ratings of natural rubber, GR-S-10 (122° F. 
non-pigmented polymer) and GR-S-100 (41° F. non- 
pigmented polymer) tread compounds. 

‘Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


“Analysis of a Typical Angle Abrasion Machine.” W. W. Vogt, 
ind. Eng. Chem., Mar., 1928, p. 302. 
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Scope of Data 


The tire test data in this report were obtained from 
eight different tire tests conducted under both closely 
and partially controlled conditions. All of the tires for 
which results are cited were prepared by the same manu- 
facturers and were identical in size (7:00 x 15), tread 
design, and tread formulations. The tread compounds 
were natural rubber, GR-S-10, and GR-S-100. The 
natural rubber stock was a conventional compound con- 
taining EPC black; while both of the synthetics were 
compounded with HAF black. 

The tires in the first four tests are identical, and the 
road tests were conducted at approximately the same 
time. The tires in the last four tests were made and 
tested at different times. 

The laboratory abrasion tests were conducted on fac- 
tory mixed tread compounds which were similar to the 
road tested stocks. The stocks were tested on the modi- 
fied Goodyear angle abrader at varying degrees of se- 
verity. The severity was controlled by varving the wheel 
angle. 


Arrangement of Data 


The miles, miles per thousandth inch non-skid tread 
loss, and abrasion index values for all eight tire tests are 
shown in Table 1. Laboratory abrasion results deter- 
mined at 5, 8, 10, 12, 14, 17, and 20 degrees wheel angles 
for similar tread stocks are presented in Table 2. 





Summary 


A PART of the synthetic rubber research and development 
program has been an extensive tire testing program, 
conducted with the cooperation of the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corp., to determine the relative abrasion resistance of 
numerous synthetic elastomers in comparison to natural rub- 
ber. The various tests have been at considerable variance 
and have shown synthetic elastomers to vary from slightly 
poorer to considerably better than natural rubber. 

It is shown that the relative rating of synthetic rubber 
and natural rubber is greatly affected by the severity of road 
tests. In a series of eight tests conducted under varying 
conditions, GR-S-100 has exhibited abrasion index values 
ranging from 98% in a test of low severity to 216% in a 
very severe test, compared to natural rubber pegged at 100%. 
GR-S-10 also shows a greater superiority over natural rub- 
ber in severe service. Laboratory abrasion data determined 
on the modified Goodyear angle abrader have shown a sim- 
ilar trend where the test severity was regulated by vary- 
ing the wheel angle. Correlation of road wear and labora- 
tory abrasion data, therefore, becomes extremely difficult 
unless the severity of service is established. 
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Fig. 2. Effect of Severity on Abrasion Index of GR-S-100 — 
Laboratory Abrasion Data 
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Fig. 3. Effect of Severity on Abrasion Index of GR-S-10 — 
Laboratory Abrasion Data 











R \ RAS RESULTS 
Abras x 
\ b 0.001" J Loss 
S40 23.6 100 
R-S- 106 SU0 56.4 1 
S-10 S40 46.4 19% 
\ , 
\ 7780 45.4 00 
R-S-100 7780 66.1 153 
Natura 29900 109.1 100 
GR-S-100 29900 120.2 111 
GR-S-10 29900 101.7 4 
\ } 
\ 43130 142.5 100 
GR-S-100 43130 410 US 
+n 5 
st N ) 
be 64.2 100 
>R-S-100 106.8 144 
Tes 6 
Natura 13197 43.0 100 
GR-S-100 13197 71.1 164 
Test No. 7 
atura 19980 61.8 100 
GR-S-100 1G980 49,4 161 
GR-S-10 19980 ‘ 72.4 117 
Ss 
18i2 41.3 100 
GR-S on 1812 74.; 179 
7 
R-S-10 1812 62.3 151 
£2. iL RAT 
At 
s 
\ R O17 4 3 3 5 
S100 0 ref 7.14 ] 
GR-S.10 0.16 O7 2 4.68 6.6 8.57 8.68 
4 iS! ex 
uot er ieckitiganinincaiial 
Rubber 100 100‘; 100%; 100 100% 100°; 100% 
R-S-100 68 09 41° «167 165.213 244 © 
GR-S-10 106 130 142 144 144 178 217 


TABLE 3. 300° MoptuLus oF RUBBERS IN TIRE TEstTs 1-4 


Original Aged 24 Hours at 212° F. 
Minutes Cure at 307° F. 30 45 30 45 
Natural Rubber 930 950 1370 1350 
GR-S-100 1120 1380 2850 2810 
GR-S-10 950 1200 2520 


In Figure 1 the relative ratings of GR-S-10 and GR-S- 
100 in road tests, compared to natural rubber pegged at 
100% in each test, are shown as a function of the sever- 
itv. The miles per thousandth inch non-skid tread loss 
ot the natural rubber control in each test has been used 
as the index of severity; a high value of miles per thou- 
sandth inch non-skid loss indicates relatively light serv- 
ice; while a low value indicates very severe service. The 
relative ratings based on laboratory abrasion results for 
GR-S-100 and GR-S-10, compared to natural rubber 
pegged at 100°7 at each test condition, are shown in 
Figures 2 and 3, respectively. The weight loss of the 
natural rubber compound is used as an index of severity ; 
a small loss designates light service; while a large loss 
designates severe test conditions. 


Discussion of Results 


The data show that as the severity of both the labora- 
tory and road tests was increased, the relative abrasion 
resistance ratings of GR-S-10 and GR-S-100 were in- 
creased, 

Compared to ne itural rubber pegged at 100°¢ the abra- 
sion index of GR-S-100 increased from 98% in light 
service to 216‘ in very severe service. Ina similar man- 
ner the laboratory abrasion data show that the abrasion 
rating of GR-S-100 increased from 68% at a five-degree 
wheel angle to 2446 at a 20-degree wheel test angle. 

The relative rating of GR-S-10 varied from 94° in 
light service to 197% in very severe service road tests. 
A similar relation is seen in the laboratory test data. 


Conclusions 


The data in this report show that the rate of wear is 
affected very greatly by the severity of the test. Both 
laboratory and actual road wear performance data show 
that synthetic rubber and natural rubber are fairly simi- 
lar in rate of wear under mild conditions of testing, but 
in severe service the synthetic polymers are vastly su- 
perior to natural rubber. It therefore becomes evident 
that in order to correlate laboratory data with road test 
results the severity of service must be known, and 
laboratory test conducted under one set of conditions 
would not necessarily be expected to correlate with all 
road test results. 
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control accessories, electronic load cells, and proving rings for 
use with its testing machines. 
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Methods Employed in Compounding 
Research—Il 


Ingredients for Compounding Research 


1. Drogin’ 


Hl compounding research problems which faced the 

rubber technologists in the past are relatively insig- 

nificant when compared with the problems which 
have arisen in the utilization of the many polymers and 
compounding ingredients now available. Compounds, 
according to Geer (4+),° are much too complex. The list- 
ings alone in current rubber technical journals (36) re- 
veal that compounders may now choose from 30 types of 
natural rubber, 83 butadiene-stvrene (GR-S type) poly- 
mers, 13 butyl (GR-I type) synthetic rubbers, 35 nitrile 
type rubbers, 15 neoprenes, 11 “Thiokols,”” 134 reclaims, 
a number of special rubbers, various latices of natural, 
GR-S, nitrile, neoprene, and “Thiokol” rubbers, 185 
vulcanization materials, 87 protective materials, 349 
processing materials, 120 reinforcing materials, 159 load- 
ing materials, 91 coloring materials, 193 miscellaneous 
materials, 74+ solvent materials, 47 surface materials, and 
39 reclaim materials. 

A systematic classification of the rubbers and com- 
pounding ingredients, according to their properties, func- 
tions, and applications, is of material aid in approaching 
compounding research. A general classification of raw 
materials and compounding ingredients appeared 15 
vears ago in the chapter on “Practical Compounding” 
by \W. EF. Russell in the 1937 A. C. S. monograph, 
“Chemistry and Technology of Rubber” by C. C. Davis 
and J. T. Blake. A revision of the classification appeared 
five vears ago in “Compounding Ingredients for Rub- 
ber,” Second Edition, 1947, compiled by the editors of 
India RusBer Worip. In the revised form the group- 
ing was as follows: 


I. Rubber 
Il. Vulcanization Materials 
I1f. Protective Materials 
IV. Processing Materials 
\. Reinforcing Materials 
VI. Loading Materials 
VII. Coloring Materials 
VIII. Miscellaneous Materials 
IX. Solvent Materials 
X. Surface Materials 
XI. Reclaiming Materials 


A breakdown of the aforementioned eleven groups, 
similar, but not identical to that in “Compounding In- 
gredients for Rubber,” is presented in Table 1. The 
rubber group comprises natural, GR-S type. butyl, neo- 
prene, nitrile, “Thiokol,” special synthetics, and reclaim. 

Vuleanization Materials include vulcanizing agents, 
accelerators of vulcanization, accelerator-activators, and 
accelerator-retarders. Under Protective Materials are 
grouped antioxidants or aging retarders, anti-sun mate- 
rials, copper inhibitors, and chemical stabilizers. Process- 
ing Materials comprise plasticizers and softeners, pep- 
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tizers, processing aids, dispersing agents, tackihers, 
lame retarders, and waterproofing agents. Reinforcing 
Materials include stiffeners and reinforcing fillers. Un- 
der Loading Materials appear inert fillers or diluents 
and factice. Coloring Materials comprise pigments and 
coloring agents. Under Miscellaneous Materials are in- 
corporated odorants and blowing agents for sponging, 
honding agents, antiseptics, anti-gel agents, and marking 
materials. Surface Materials include dusting agents, tin- 
ishes, abrasives and mold lubricants ; and under Reclaim- 
ing Materials are reclaiming oils and other ingredients 
used in reclaiming natural and synthetic rubbers. 


TABLE 1. RUBBER CHEMICALS AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


I. Rubber 
\. Natural 


B. GR-S 

C. Butyl 

D. Neoprene 

E. Nitrile 

KF. “Thiokol” 

G. Special Synthetic 


H. Reclaimed 
It. Vuleanization Materials 
A. \ccelerators 
B. Activators 
( Retarders 
D. Vuleanizing Agents 
IT! Protective Materials 
\ \ntioxidants 
B. Chemical Stabilizers 
C. Sun-Checking Agents 
IV. Processing Materials 
\. Dispersing Agents 
B. Flame Retardants 
C. Peptizing Agents 
1D. Plasticizers and Softeners 
E. Processing \ids 
F. Tackifiers 
\ Reinforcing Materials 
\. Reinforcing Agents—Carbon Black 
B. Reinforcing Agents—Miscellaneous 
VI. Loading Materials 
\. Extenders 
B. Inert Fillers 
S 


( Rubber Substitutes 
Vil. Coloring Materials 

\. Black 

Bb. Blue 

C. Brown 

I) Green 


E. Maroon 


F. Orange 
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H. White 
I. Yellow 
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Rubbers 
Natural Rubber 





he Ne grades of crude dry natural plantation 
er able in nine types comprising (1) Ribbed 
» ced SS Thick Pale Crepes, (III) Thin 





estate Brown Thick Crepes, (V) 
state Brown Thin Crepes, (V1) Thick Blanket Crepes 
\mbers), (VII) Thin Brown Crepes, (VIII) Flat 


Bark Cre (IN) Pure Smoked Blanket Crepes. 
Phese ubnumbers have been officially estab- 





her Manutacturers Association, Inc., 

RAMA)? in accordance with its booklet, “Type Descrip- 
tions and Packing Specifications for Natural Rubber,” 
effective as of July 1, 1952, and as adopted by the RALA 


York, Inc. The purpose of the new booklet and_ speciti- 





cations 1s, as explained by RMA in its PA-67 bulletin 
dated May 14, 1952 (37), to bring up-to-date a 14-year- 
old document which does not recognize certain advances 
that have been made in the intervening vears. The types 
cove e full range of grades for which definite stand- 


ards have been established. All known requirements for 
Iry natural plantation rubber can be satisfied with one 
or more of these ofheial tvpes. Furthermore new RMA- 
7 





















type samples, recognized as universal standards, hav 
wen established for all grades (except standard flat bark 
crep ing of these grades is presented in Table 2 
ex NA RupBpeR Type Descriptions 
| Descriptio 
\ wor Sheets 
N IX RSS Superior-quality ribbed smoked sheets 
1 RSS Sta 'y ribbed smoked sheets 
RSS ( -average quality ribbed smoked sheets 
RSS 12 ality ribbed smoked sheet 
4A RSS Low fair-ave1 » quality ribbed smoked sheets 
> RSS Inferior fair-average quality ribbed smoked 
sheets 
| } Crepes 
No. 1X Superior-quality thick pale crepe 
Standard-quality thick pale crepe 
2 Good fair-average quality thick palish crepe 
3 Fair-average quality thick off-color palis| 
cre 
II] | Pale Crepes 
N \ Sut ir pale crepe 
Standard-quality thin pale crepe 
? Good fair-average quality thin palish crepe 
air-average quality thin off-color palish crepe 
I\ Estate Brown Thick (¢ repes 
No. 1X Clean thick light brown crepe 
2X Clean thick brown crepe 
3X Brown to dark-brown thick crepe 


V. Estate Brown Thin Crepes 
No. 1X Clean thin light-brown crepe 


v5 8 Clean thin brown crepe 
3X Brown to dark-brown thin crepe 
VI. Thick Blanket Crepes (Ambers) 
No. 2 Clean light-brown thick blanket crepe (Am 
ber) 
3 Clean brown thick blanket crepe (Amber ) 
4 Clean brown to dark-brown. thick blanket 


crepe (Amber) 


=_ 


jrown Crepes 


No. 1 Clean thin superior light-brown crepe 
2 Clean thin light-brown crepe 
3 Clean thin brown crepe 
. Thin brown to dark-brown specky crepe 


VIII. Flat Bark ¢ repe 
Standard flat bark crepe 
Hard flat bark crepe 
» Smoked Blanket Crepes 
Standard-quality. pure clean smoked blanket 
crepe 

An acceptable natural rubber ribbed smoked sheet 
should be dry, clean, strong, sound, evenly smoked and 
patterned, and free from blemishes, specks, rust and 
bubbles, or other foreign matter. A more or less com 
plete list of the procedures covering the examination and 
classification of natural rubber includes (a) sampling, 
(b) visual inspection (odor, spotty discoloration, oxida 
tion, identification of foreign material), (¢) preparation 
of sample, (d) Mooney plasticity, (e) test formulation, 
(f) physical measurements (modulus, tensile, elongation, 
Mooney scorch), (g) chemical tests (ash, insoluble grit), 
(h) acetone extract, (1) moisture, (j) softness, (k) rate 
of cure, and (1) tensile strength. Off-quality rubbers are 
checked for slow rate of cure; foreign materials, dirt, 
sand, wood splinters; soft tacky, wet, or dead rubber ; 
and color, particularly applied to crepe rubber. 

Figures to show the actual consumption of natural 
rubber in the United States by grades are not available ; 
however, special reports on the analysis of natural rubber 
imports by grades for the years 1948, 1949, and 1950 
were prepared by the RMA and the Rubber Trade As 
sociation of New York for use of the United States dele- 
gation to the International Rubber Study Group meet- 
ings of those three years. In addition, an analysis of 
imports for the year 1951 was made by the General Ser 
ices Administration when this agency was the exclusive 
buyer and distributor of natural rubber in the U. S.A. 


FABLE 3. NATURAL RUBBER REQUIREMENTS BY GRADE 








Anz 
by GSA? 
—_—_— -- t First Import 
1948 1949 1950 Half, 1951 1951 
ly i 
1 RSS 93.38 28.25 20.93 10.15 17.85 
Gr 4 
2,34 > RSS {2.83 35:25 33:03 43.22 37.05 
I c ] > 66.21 ¢ 10 54.86 3.37 54.90 
G 
1X & J ( G 179 2.47 286 2.74 1.24 
| k } f 
ale Crepe 1.89 2.05 2.5 1.54 0.85 
Cr 
(sr p 
Thin and Thick Estate 
Browns 1.35 9.02 12.64 16.80 10.81 
Thin Br Crepe 
(or iat 
Thick Blanket Crepe 
Ambers 9.24 18.10 21.74 19.72 24.67 
Smoked Blankets 
Group 7 
Flat Bark and Other . 38.592 4.56 5.63 5,83 4.75 


* RMA-RTA special report calculated from data covering 73.6% im- 
ports in 1948: 65.8% in 1949; 74.5% in 1950. 
rt to GSA 2,2/51 based upon questionnaire S-1662 of 1/3/51. 
f 498,543 L. T. dry natural rubber (sert to industry wit 


Bulletin PA-67, 5, 16/52). 
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\ll of this information is given in Table 3. Of par- 
ticular note is the fact that between and 606, ap- 
proximately, of the rubber imported was #1 through 
#5 RSS. The next most popular group was that includ- 
ing Thick Blanket Crepes and Smoked Blankets, which 
ranged between 18 and 25¢¢ of the rubber imported. 
Thin and Thick state Browns and Thin Brown Crepes 
accounted for from 7% to 17%. 

As indicated in the footnote for Table 3, the data covy- 
ered between 66 and 75¢¢ of the imports for the years 
1948, 1949, and 1950, and was based on 498,543 long 
tons of rubber imported by the GSA in 1951. 
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Technically Classified (TC) Natural Rubber 


KM A-type deseriptions are termed inadequate for 
completely evaluating the various grades and types of 
natural rubber. [Existing marketing methods, based on 
visual inspection of the rubber, are no guide to the tech- 
nical properties of the material. This point has been am- 
ply demonstrated by Newton, Philpott, Fairtield-Smith, 
and Wren (38) who showed that Malayan rubber from 
a number of estates conformed to the RMA visual stand- 
ard for RSS-1, but the average technical properties of 
the sheet differed in a highly significant manner. The 
variability lies between the produce of different estates 
or between output on different days from packing houses 
or remillag plants. 

The need of high standards of natural rubber was em- 
phasized by the Crude Rubber Committee of the RMA 
at the ninth meeting of the International Rubber Study 
Group in Ottawa (39) where it was pointed out that 
41.607 of 498,543 long tons U.S. Government purchased 
natural rubber was below the grade contracted for, 
11.0°¢ was one grade or more below contract grade, 
which is usually considered in the non-bona tide cate- 
gory. As pointed out by MeColm (40), insofar as present 
knowledge goes, it is impossible to produce a completely 
uniform smoked sheet. Therefore technical specifications, 
as developed, will be used as a supplement to the RMA- 
type classifications for some time to come. 

The most successful method proposed for marketing 
natural rubber on the basis of uniform technical char- 
acteristics is that submitted by the French delegation to 
the Sixth (London, 1949) meeting of the International 
Rubber Study Group (41). It proposed that, as a pro- 
visional scheme, the existing variability in the natural 
product should be classified by two characteristics, the 
processability, as measured by the Mooney viscosity, and 
the vulcanizing characteristics, as measured by the modu- 
lus test after vulcanizing under standard conditions. 
ach characteristic could be divided into three divisions, 
and each could be superimposed on the other, thereby 
giving rise to a structure of nine possible technical 
classes. 

The processability of the rubber was to be indicated 
by the shape of the mark; a line would represent rubber 
with a low Mooney viscosity and, therefore, easy to 
process; a circle would indicate rubber with medium 
processing properties; while a cross would designate 
rubber with a high Mooney viscosity. The mark could be 
applied in one of three colors. Red would indicate low 
modulus, slow vulcanizing rubber; yellow would desig- 
nate rubber with medium vulcanizing characteristics: 
while blue would represent high modulus fast vulcanizing 
rubber, 

The French proposal, which was immediately put into 
practice in Indo-China, was thoroughly examined at a 
meeting organized in September, 1949, in Kuala Lumpur 
by the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya; later in 
May, 1950, at Brussels and in August, 1950, in Singa- 
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pore. The French system of classification of rubber met 
with considerable interest and soon was recommended tor 
trial by rubber growers from all parts of the Far East 
(42). Finally in September, 1950, in Akron, at the third 
meeting of Technical Committee 45 of the International 
Standardization Organization, representatives of the 
rubber producing countries reached tentative agreement 
with the users in respect of the test methods to be used. 

Technically classified rubber (TC Rubber) is a term 
suggested by Dr. van der Bie, director of the Indonesian 
Rubber Research Institute (INTRO). The rubbers are 
those for which the normal market classification 1s sup- 
plemented by additional information, obtained from tests 
carried out on the freshly prepared rubber. The rubber 
so classified is identified by special marks on the bales. It 
is sold solely on the basis of its KALA vrading ; the tech- 
nical class marks are added as extra information for the 
benetit of the consumer. 

Technically classified rubber, as pointed out by Le 
Bras (43), is just ordinary rubber as it 1s actually pre- 
pared. Nothing is changed: neither the appearance, nor 
the price, but, as a result of marks on the bales, the 
consumer is immediately aware of two fundamental 
characteristics of the rubber: its viscosity and yvulcaniza- 
tion characteristics. The viscosity is expressed in degrees 
Mooney, and the vulcanization characteristics by the 
modulus. The natural rubber is offered at the same price 
as that current for the RMA grade and is ordered in 
the ordinary way through trade channels; the basis of 
sale is the RMA grade. As pointed out in News Sheet 
No. 2 of the International Rubber Research Board (44), 
the fundamental intention is to place on the market rub- 
bers which are more uniform in technical properties, 
thus giving improved service to consumers. 

Commercial quantities of technically classified rubber 
are now being marketed by the French producers in 
Indo-China and Malaya. Low Mooney rubbers, with 
values less than 73, are indicated by a colored line on the 
side of the bale; rubbers with Mooney values between 73 
and 8&7, by a circle; while those with Mooney values 
larger than 87, by a cross. The vulcanization characteris- 
tics are determined by mixing the rubber to the A. C. S. 
No. 1 formula,’ curing for 40 minutes at 127° C. (260.6 
F.), measuring the modulus at 600°. elongation of a 
dumbbell (Schopper ring tests have been made at 660% 
elongation since January 1, 1951, so that they will be on 
a comparable basis with dumbbell test strip tests made 
in this country at 600% ), and are indicated by the color 
of the mark. 

Rubbers with a modulus less than 427 psi. (30 kg. 
em?) are indicated by a red mark: those with a modulus 
between 427-711 psi. inclusive (30-50 kg. cm*) by a 
vellow mark: while those with moduli more than 711 
pounds psi. (50 kg./em?) bear a blue mark. The com- 
bination of three marks and three colors gives nine iden- 
tifiable classes. 

At present (45) Malaya is producing technically clas- 
sified rubber at the rate of 15,000 tons a vear, and a fur- 
ther 5,000 tons a year is coming from Indo-China. The 
output is increasing rapidly, and it is likely that some 
25,000 tons will have been produced during 1952; for 
the time being it is available in only three grades, RSS- 
1X, RSS-1, and RSS-2. The producers are well aware 
of the importance of extending the scheme to all other 
grades which can be produced in a sufficiently consistent 
manner to permit the TC marks to be used on the bales 
(46). According to Newton (47), some 16,000 tons of 
TC rubber were tested in 1951, but only 8.853 tons were 
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‘tually marked and shipped, some 550 tons coming to studies at the Institut Frangais du Caoutchoue in Paris, 





the United States, it was said. Between 25,000 and there is some evidence that there would be an advantage 
30,000 tons will be prepared in 1952. Practical steps in measuring the Mooney after a light mastication of the 
were taken to extend the TC scheme to smallholders rubber and that a valid classification of the rubber might 
rubber, and several substantial deliveries of TC-RSS-3 be based on such a test (49). 
have already been taken by large tire manufacturing com- It has been found that the modulus increases somewhat 
panies. (10-20°c ) during storage in temperate regions (49). 
Consignments of rubber are generally made up of bales Therefore consumers cannot necessarily expect to ob- 
from different sources, but all bales bearing the same tain exactly the same test results as found in the Far 
mark and therefore having properties (when first: pre- East, during the classification of the rubber, This point 
pared) falling in the range quoted above will differ from emphasizes the fact that TC rubber is offered on the 
each other to a smaller extent than bales taken at random basis of a division of the existing variation into three 
from the consignment. reasonably uniform classes and not on the basis of a pre 
It is not, however, intended that the technical-class cise specification in delivery. The change which occurs 
mark should form part of the basis of sale. The rubber during storage is small, and consumers should, in actual 
will be marketed on the basis of the present RMA speci- practice, find no difficulty in relating the classification 
fications so that the consumer will not be inconvenienced markings to their own test results. 
in his purchasing. The technical-class mark is intended The subject of “Recent Developments in the I:valua 
only as additional information to give to the consignment tion of Natural Rubber” was discussed at the Sympo 
vreater value to the user by indicating bales which, when sium sponsored by Committee D-11 at the ASTM meet 
taken together, form a lot possessing substantially uni- ing in New York, June 26, 1952. The eight papers pre- 
form properti sented are reported in India RuspBer Wortp (50) and 
By virtue of (ee additional technical information on the will be published in full by the Society. 
ales, blending of several different consignments of the Bibliographies on technically classified rubber which 
same market grade should no longer be necessary, but cover most of the postwar literature on the subject have 
that the grouping together of Technically Classified rub- been prepared by Bekkedahl (31), Newton (52), and 
ber bearing any one class mark would be an adequate others (53). A general account of the subject has been 
means of assuring apres Other advantages to be presented by Mann and Newton (54). 
obtained from the use of TC rubber were the reduction 
in the amount of control testing necessary on incoming : 
lots and the possibility of meeting the demand for rubber Natural Rubber Latices 
ot certain technical specifications in larger or smaller There are various forms and concentrations of natural 
amounts when necessary. rubber latices. Normal latex (38-40°c solids) is no 
The properties of rubber change during storage. In longer generally used in the United States. Heat concen- 
particular the rubber hardens appreciably during ship- trated latex (70-737 solids) has relatively limited com- 
ment to, and storage in, temperate regions. Thus tests mercial application in this country. Concentrated, am- 
made on the rubber in a temperate country will not give monia preserved, creamed latex (00-65¢¢ solids) and 
the same results as the original tests made on the freshly centrifuged latex (58-630 solids) are the principal 
prepared material (44). The hardening can be quite forms used. \Within the past few vears another concen- 
marked (46). The Mooney value of freshly prepared trated latex (solids content about 62° ), obtained by an 
rubber, be it sheet or crepe, shows a marked increase electro-decantation process, has been established. The 
during the first few months’ storage (48). The average various forms of latices, solids content, suppliers, and 
Mooney value of RSS-1, when freshly produced, is about brand names are listed in Table 4. 
7); whereas the average figure for RSS-1 which has been The Pagel latex of commerce, as described by 
stored in the U. K. for a few months is about 95. The Vila (35), is latex, which is collected from the tree, to 
reasons for this hardening are not vet fully understood ; which has been added gaseous ammonia as a preserva- 
hut it seems to be, at least in part, concerned with the tive, and blended in bulk storage facilities to an average 
final stages of drying out the rubber. According to solids of 38-40 








$4, NATURAL RUBBER LATICES 

















> is © solids ( % Solids 
I Content Type Content Type Cc Type Content 
Centrifuge tex 58-63 Creamed latex 60-65 Heat concentrated latex 70-73 Norma! latex 38-40 
5 Bra Brand Suppliers Brand Suppliers Brand 
r \ B e, Inc. Lacretex American Anode, Inc. . Harrisons & Crosfield H & C Latex 
; : America 
Ba tr, Maclaine, J1 Lacentex Heveatex Corp. Heveatex General Latex & C} ical Corp. 4 Latex & Rubber, [nc. Soctex 
General Latex & Cher . La tex & Rubber, Inc. Soctex Rubber Corp. of Fernie a Revertex Rubber Corp. of : 
Cory America 
Harris X H & C Late \ 1 NC-356 Balfour, Maclaine, Lanortex 
Ay ne. 
He ( He ate 
x&R Soctex 
\aug k ( ) NC-40 
R r ( 
Da htan he R 
5 . x ( 
( € Vils ) I 
Xylos R ( 
Br: € € 
OTE: Ele t é atex 62°C s s is also available in semi-commercial quantities from Charles T. Wilson, Inc. 


SUPPLIERS’ NAMES AND ADDRESSES 








Ar Naugatuck C} cal Division of United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn, 
at Rubber Corp. of vA a, 274 Ten Eyck St., Broo ‘k! yn 6, N. Y. 
wat ‘ambridg Mass. Southern Latex Corp., Austell, Ga. 
Har & Crosfield (America), Inc., 17 E. 42nd St. , New w ork 175 ee Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc., 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
He tex Corp., 78 Goodyear Ave., Melrose 76, Mass. Xylos Rubber Co. Box 2667, Firestone Park, Akron 1, O. 


Latex & Rubber, Inc., 1075 Hull St., Baltimore 30, Md. 
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Heat concentrated latex, of which Revertex® is a well- 
known example, is prepared, as explained by Twiss et al. 
(50), by heating the latex in heated revolving drums to 
a solids content of 70 to 73% in the presence of a min- 
eral alkali (potassium hydroxide) or other permanent 
stabilizing agent such as potassium soap or other salt of 
colloidal character. This latex is of a creamy consistency. 
Because of the nature of the process no purification 1s 
effected. The presence of the extra stabilizer produces 
a soft tacky film when the latex is dried down. 

Concentrated latex may be obtained mechanically by 
centrifuging. Normal latex preserved with ammonia 1s 
passed through a centrifuge and separated into two ap 
proximately equal volumes of fluid; the inner layer con- 
tains about 62¢¢ solids; the outer, about 116. The cen- 
trifuging process also purifies the latex because a higher 
proportion of serum and all suspended foreign matter 
are retained in the skim, 

Concentrated latex may, as reported by Noble (57 ) 
and by Gibbons and Brass (58), be obtained by the ad- 
dition of various organic colloids, strongly hydrophylic, 
to produce a grade known as “cream.” Commonly, or- 
ganic colloids such as Karaya gum, locust bean gum, 
gum Tragacanth, Iceland moss, alkali solutions of alginic 
acid and similar materials are used. The mechanism of 
creaming of latex by these materials appears to consist 
in the adsorption of these gums on the surface of the 
latex particle, thus increasing their size to such an extent 
that the Brownian movement 1s stopped, and the par- 
ticles move to the top, because of the difference in spe- 
cific gravity between the particle and the aqueous me- 
dium. Two layers are formed; the upper layer consists 
of a cream in which most of the rubber is present; and 
the lower consists of serum, mostly non-rubber materials. 
Creaming may be hastened by heating to about 60° C, 

The chemical creaming process, according to Vila 
(55), tends to purify the rubber, as with centrifuging, 
insofar as the lower layers are proportionately richer in 
serum, containing the non-rubber constituents. This ts 
offset for many practical purposes, however, by the pres- 
ence of the water soluble creaming agent. The presence 
of the creaming agent also makes “cream” somwhat more 
viscous than centrifuge for a given solids content. 

Another method of concentrating latex is by the elec- 
tro-decantation process whereby, according to Murphy 
(59, 60), the latex is continuously separated into 
cream and serum layers by subjecting it to a small elec- 
trical potential between closely spaced vertical semiper- 
meable membranes. According to Murphy (60), the 
separating units can now be operated continuously for 
more than 170 hours at an overall operating efficiency of 
97 based on the dry rubber content in the final prod- 
uct. 

Whereas the efficiency of creaming agents depends on 
their ability to increase the unit size, the electro-decanta- 
tion process, according to Stevens (61), depends on the 
formation of denser or lighter layers containing massed 
particles, whose movement under gravity is less restricted 
than when dispersed in a large volume of liquid. This 
latter process differs from creaming in that it not merely 
causes the particles to accumulate in a denser layer on 
the surface, but causes the serum to form as a relatively 
rubber-free liquid underneath. 

:lectro-decanted latex bears a general resemblance to 
centrifuged latex in viscosity and absence of after-cream- 
ing. There are, however, significant differences between 
them; thus the potassium hydroxide and conductivity 
values tend to be higher, and the mechanical stability is 
usually appreciably higher. 

The properties of normal latex, creamed latex, centri- 


Brand name of Rubber Corp. of America, 274 Ten Eyck St., Brookly1 
N,. "¥ 
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fuged latex, and heat-concentrated latex are summar- 
ized in “Compounding Ingredients for Rubber.” 

The following values are typical for latices at various 
concentrations. 


Weight 

% Total Solids 
Solids Specific Gravit We U.S. Gal. in U.S 
Content Wet Latex Latex in Lbs Gal. Lt 
38 0.97235 8.120 085 
40 0.972 8.11 3.244 
58 0.9594 8.002 $ 641 
60 0 958 7.99 1.704 
63 0.9560 7.972 » O22 
65 0.9545 7.46 » 173 
70 0.451 7.93 » 551 


Latex is generally examined for total solids—‘é ; dry 
rubber content, DRC—‘¢ ; total solids content minus dry 
rubber content—‘c ; total alkalinity—calculated as am- 
monia and expressed as a percentage of the water in the 
latex ; viscosity—centipoises ; sludge content—%o of wet 
weight ; coagulant content—‘¢ of total solids; yield point 

cg/cm*; surface tension—dynes, cm; KOH number; 
mechanical stability—min., seconds; copper content—‘ 
of total solids; copper on film; manganese content—% 
of total solids; manganese on film; color on visual in- 
spection; color of dry film; odor after neutralization 
with boric acid; odor of dried film; and _ filterability 
gallons per sq. ft. 

Tentative Specifications and Methods of Test for Con- 
centrated, Ammonia Preserved, Creamed and Centri- 
fuged Natural Rubber Latex are given in ASTM D1076- 
49T (62). 

The principal specifications under which “normal” 
centrifuged and “cream” latex are sold are presented by 


Vila. (55). 
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Editorials 


International Commodity Agreement on 


N THIS column last month India RusBBerR \WoRLD 

tried to warn the natural rubber industry that the 

sellers’ market in rubber was a thing of the past and 
that any improvement in earnings for that industry 
would depend on greater sales volume made possible Dy 
more aggressive selling of a higher-quality product 
supplemented by adequate technical service to consumers. 
It was pointed out that the synthetic rubber industry in 
the United States may be in private hands in a year or 
two and then synthetic rubber, to an even greater ex- 
tent then heretofor, will be sold and serviced in_ this 
country in the same manner as other chemical products, 
and that natural rubber selling and service would suffer 
by comparison, 

A large part of the natural rubber industry, however, 
apparently still clings to the belief that improvement in 
the earnings of that industry may best be assured by some 
sort of international commodity agreement whereby the 
consumers would agree to buy a certain amount of rub- 
her that the producers would agree to provide. 

Following the ninth meeting of the International Rub- 
her Study Group, in May, 1952, in Ottawa, Canada, a 
so-called \Working Party was established to consider 
measures to prevent surpluses and shortages of rubber 
and to prepare drafts of any agreements that might be 
considered desirable to prevent such shortages and sur- 
pluses. The Working Party met in London, England, 
in August and recessed without agreement, but another 
meeting is now scheduled for January, 1953. 

Meanwhile the natural rubber industry abroad, aided 
and abetted by statements made in Volume 1, Chapter 
15, entitled “Reducing Market Instability,” of the Presi- 
dent's Materials Policy Commission Report of June, 
1952 (Paley Commission Report), and also from other 
agencies of the executive branch of the government, is 
assuming that the official American attitude toward in- 
ternational commodity agreements is a favorable one. 

The statements from the above-mentioned Paley Com- 
mission Report on which the natural rubber industry 
abroad is placing too much hope for favorable American 
commodity agreement action include the following: 

“The international arrangements that hold the greatest 
promise for stabilizing markets and, at the same time, for 
promoting the increased production of materials that the 
future will demand are the multilateral contract of agree- 
ment and buffer stock agreements either without or with 
quota provisions on export or production. .. . 

“The Commission believes further that, despite the 
clear difficulties of negotiation and the fact that the 
United States would be called upon to finance a consid- 
erable share of the costs, commodity agreements of the 
tvpe indorsed hold sufficient promise of reducing mate- 
rials market instability and its harmful consequences to 
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Rubber Not Favored by the United Staes 


free nations to merit serious consideration and _ efforts 
to work out, as tests, stabilization agreements with other 


Then there was the London Economist Foreign Keport 
issue of September 18, which had the following to. say 
about what it called “the new and positive American at- 
titude” on international commodity agreements. 

“At the recent rubber talks in London, for instance, 
where both producing and consuming countries were 
examining the possibility of an international agreement, 
America was for the first time in favour of 1t—a com- 
plete reversal of policy from all previous postwar nego- 
tiations on rubber which may have far-reaching political 
effects. 

“The Americans have not vet worked out the details 
of their commodity policy. They have merely accepted 
the view that foreign and commercial policies must be 
complementary if the free world is to prosper. More- 
over, the State Department has now got the Paley Report 
to back some of its contentions... .. i 

India Rupper Wortvp has it on good authority, how- 
ever, that the official United States opinion on interna- 
tional commodity agreements has not changed. There is 
indeed a desire to have a more stable price for natural 
rubber, but it has been demonstrated in the last few vears 
that the existence of the American synthetic rubber in- 
dustry is much more effective than any commodity agree- 
ment, in this connection. 

John L. Collyer, president of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
in his July, 1952, report entitled, “The Rubber Outlook 
and a Study of Cartels and Their Consequences,”” would 
seem to have most effectively answered the two questions 
hefore the Working Party of the IRSG, that is, whether 
measures designed to prevent burdensome surpluses 
or serious shortages of rubber are necessary, and (2) 
whether such measures are practicable. Collver has pro- 
vided ample data to show that there is little likelihood 
of either a serious shortage or surplus of rubber in the 
next few vears and why international commodity agree- 
ments are not practical for any kind of rubber. 

American representatives to the January, 1953, ineet- 
ing of the Working Party of the IRSG would do well 
to review the Collyer report. First, they will have to 
correct the impression abroad that the American attitude 
on such agreements has changed and then convince other 
members of the Working Party that an international 
commodity agreement on rubber is neither necessary nor 
practical. The Collyer report should be most helpful in 
this latter connection. 
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Evaluation of Plasticizer Performance 
in Vinyl Resins 


Temple C. Patton’ 


PLASTICIZER is normally added to a resin for 

one or both of the following major reasons: (1) 

to promote workability of the resin during process- 
ing; and (2) to impart permanent flexibility to the resin 
after processing. Only the latter function is considered 
in this paper, and the discussion is further limited to the 
effects of the plasticizer on the end-properties of plasti- 
cized polyvinyl chloride and copolymer resins. The flex- 
ible systems treated herein will have a substantial amount 
of plasticizer present (on the order of 20° or more), 
which automatically eliminates rigid or semi-rigid vinyls 
where a small amount of plasticizer may be added to 
confer toughness, shock resistance, or other special prop- 
erty. 

To date, some 20,000 plasticizers have been listed in 
the chemical literature (1).° Of this staggering number 
of products, about 1% have proved to be commercially 
useful. In a recent compilation (2) of commercial plas- 
ticizers, some 238 products are listed as having manu- 
facturing importance. Of this lesser number, only a 
small fraction has achieved volume usage. Thus, tive or 
six plasticizers account for about 50% of current plas- 
ticizer production, and less than a dozen account for 
60% of current production (3). 

With these statistics in mind, it can be realized that a 
knowledge of how to evaluate the performance of a plas- 
ticizer 1s important not only to screen out products ob- 
viously incapable of competing with recognized plasti- 
cizers of known utility, but also to ascertain those fine 
gradations of performance which determine where and 
how a new plasticizer will fit into the scheme of things. 
Of the three factors of performance, price, and avail- 
ability which normally determine the eventual sales of 
a product, performance is a vital key. A sound evalua- 
tion of plasticizer performance, therefore, is a prerequi- 
site for the judicious promotion of a plasticizer product. 

At the present time about 150,000,000 pounds of plas- 
ticizers, or about two-thirds of annual domestic plasti- 
cizer production, are used in vinyl resins. Hence the 
statements made herein on the evaluation of plasticizer 
performance in vinyls apply to the major portion of our 
total plasticizer business. 


1 Presented before the Division of Paint, Varnish & Plastics Chemistry 
American Chemical Society, Milwaukee, Wis., Mar. 31, 1952 

2 Chief, sales service department, Baker Castor Oil Co., Bayonne, N. HP 

®’ Numbers in parentieses refer to bibliography at end of article 
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Evaluation of Plasticizer Properties 


Since a plasticizer does not lose its chemical identity 
in the resin or plastic to which it is added, it carries into 
the plasticizer-resin system its own unique characteristics 
of color, odor, toxicity, flammability, solubility. vola- 
tility, and chemical reactivity. Since we are here con- 
sidering systems containing a substantial amount ot plas- 
ticizer, it is quite possible roughly to estimate in advance 
what effect the addition of plasticizer to a resin will have 
on the ultimate performance properties. 

Thus, in proportion to its presence, a toxic plasticizer 
will produce a toxic product; a volatile plasticizer will 
produce a product with transient flexibility; and so on. 
Normally, a resin can only alleviate or minimize any 
such adverse factors by virtue of its dilution effect, or by 
mechanically impairing the diffusion of plasticizer to the 
surface of the compound. 

Even before any compounding is done, it is possible to 
establish certain ideals of performance which a plasti- 
cizer should approach or attain. These ideals are as 
follows: colorless, odorless, non-toxic, non-flammable, 
insoluble in water, non-volatile, and non-reactive. Since 
the plasticizer will very nearly bestow its own perform- 
ance intact to the resin, pre-evaluation of plasticizer prop- 
erties may automatically preclude further testing of a 
given product. 

In the listing of performance properties given in the 
preceding paragraph, it is noteworthy that a negative or 
complete lack of contribution is equivalent to pertect plas- 
ticizer performance. Ideally, then, other than imparting 
the positive property of flexibility to the end product, a 
plasticizer should be a faceless ingredient, negative and 
inert. 

To show more specifically how an inherent property 
of a plasticizer is carried over into the plasticized svstem, 
we can select the property of volatility. Reed (4) notes 
that the volatile loss of a plasticizer from a vinyl film is 
closely related to its boiling point and states that a plas- 
ticizer should have a boiling point above 200° C. at a 
pressure of four millimeters of mercury to have sufficient 
permanence for most applications. It is posstble to go 
even further and roughly estimate the weight loss of 
plasticized PV C-type film or sheeting with time by cor- 
relating this loss in weight with the vapor pressure of 
the plasticizer. 
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In his articie (4) Reed gives a table listing the 10- 
day weight losses of four-mil plasticized films at 60° C., 
together with the vapor pressures at 150° C. of different 
plasticizers. From the data in this table we can empiri- 
cally develop the following approximate formula or equa- 
tion relating film weight loss with plasticizer vapor pres- 
sure: 


(] \\ 

percentage 
plasticized film at 60 
10-day period 

Vapor pressure of the plasticizer, in 
millimeters of mereury, at 150° C. 


21 p 
weight loss of four-mil 
C. during a 


A comparison of volatile losses for 13 plasticizers, as 


calculated from equation (1) with losses as actually 








measured by Reed (4). 1s given in Table 1 and shows 
he equation to give good approximation. 
ASTICIZER VAPOR PRESSURE AND FILM VOLATILITY 
V ] ti A; L 5 y ¢ Weig t 
r ir- Mil Vinyl Film 
ter 10 Days at 60° C. 
ssur 150 - —— — 
( \ \ Ac Calcu 
) t 1.00 14.9 21.0 
5 M-17 0.92 17.5 17.8 
\r OD 0.60 8.2 7.6 
) ty 0.60 7.2 7.6 
M x 0.50 6.6 Did 
)i-2-et 0.50 +4 3 
r t 0.24 3.3 Pe 
O 0.23 & ‘3 
S O.1¢ 2 0.5 
( 0.16 0.4 0.5 
0.1 1.1 0.4 
ie 
} 0 0 0.4 
0.04 0.2 B w 0.1 
The following equation, given by Reed (4), relates 


weight losses for different film thicknesses, aging periods, 


and exposure temperatures : 


t «l 
(11 \\ Wii 2 10 3 eae i (i T 
t,d 


where W, and W 


percentage weight losses at condt- 
tions 1 and 2 


t, and t times of exposure, in vears 
d, and d, film thicknesses, in mils 
[, and J exposure temperatures, °C. 


By substituting the W value of equation (1) for the 
\V, of equation (II), and substituting the numerical 
values tor the test conditions into equation (IT), we ar 


1 


rive at the following simplified equation : 


(HI w=P* 
( 
ere \\ fractional Joss in weight of film at 
70° F. (24.5° C.) 
iD plasticizer vapor pressure at 150° C 
11) 12110). mercury 
t aging period, in vears 


thickness of film or sheeting, in mils 


This relationship is submitted as a rule-of-thumb equa- 
tion for approximately predicting the loss in weight oi 
vinyl film or sheeting owing to plasticizer volatilization 
over a period of years at a room temperature of 76° F. 
This equation applies only to PVC-type films with an 
original plasticizer content of 25% or more, since total 
loss is limited by the amount of plasticizer initially in the 
film 

\ check on the validity of equation (IIT) can be made 
by comparing measured volatile losses from four-mil 
vinyl films containing dibutyl sebacate (DBS), di-2- 
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ethylhexyl phthalate (Flexol DOP), and tricresyl phos- 
phate (TCP) as plasticizers with losses calculated from 
the equation. Thus Table 2 compares extrapolated 
values derived from Reed’s measurements (4) with cal- 
culated values and shows the equation to give good ap- 
proximations, 


COMPARISON OF MEASURED AND CALCULATED ANNUAL VOLATILE 


TABLE 2. : 
WeiIGHT) FROM Four- MIL FILM 


JOSSES (IN £ 

Plasticizer Measured Calculated 
DBS arr 11,0 9.0 
BODE ee actos 0.6 0.6 
rcr 0.2 Below 0.1 


\gain, in comparing plasticizers with widely differing 
volatilities, it can be computed that a dibutyl phthalate 
plasticized vinyl sheeting 20 mils thick suffers a 3% 
annual weight loss; whereas a tricresyl phosphate plasti- 
cized vinyl of equivalent thickness shows a negligible an- 
nual weight loss of less than 0.01¢c. 

If on the basis of the previous listing of inherent plas- 
ticizer properties a plasticizer is given a passing  per- 
formance grade, it is interesting next to check briefly on 
how it fits into certain other plasticizer data brackets. 
For example, a survey of available data on plasticizers 
now in common use (2) shows that three out of four 
plasticizers are liquids; two out of three are liquids hav- 
ing a freezing point below 0° C.; two out of five have 
molecular weights between 300 and 400; four out of five 
have molecular weights between 200 and 500; and no 
plasticizer is listed with a molecular weight below 100. 
On this basis a liquid plasticizer with a molecular weight 
over 200 (preferably about 350) lies in the range which 
has furnished most of our currently successful plasti- 
cizers. This method, of course, only denotes probability 
and in no way precludes the development of successful 
vinyl plasticizers outside these limitations. 


Evaluation of Plasticized Vinyl Resins 


Since a plasticizer can only perform its function in 
conjunction with a resin, the final evaluation of plasti- 
cizer performance must ultimately be based on the plas- 
ticized system. A true measure of plasticizer perform- 
ance is the degree of flexibility it imparts to the final 
compound, In the case of unsupported films this flexi- 
bility is variously referred to as plhiability, suppleness, 
elongation, stretch, drape, hand, or feel. 

To assess accurately this flexibility factor, there are 
now many recognized test methods in use (5, 6). These 
tests are here classified into the following three categories 
for review : 

(1) Flexibility measured directly: stretching, bend- 
ing, twisting : 
Flexibility evaluated indirectly in combination 
with other properties: tearing, cracking ; 
(3) Flexibility change inferred from measurements 
of plasticizer loss: volatility, leaching, migra- 
tion. 


let us consider these classes in turn and briefly dis- 
cuss the evaluation procedures which have been evolved 
within each group. 


Flexibility Measured Directly 


A flexible material can be stretched, bent, or twisted, 
and each type of distortion now has its counterpart in a 
recognized test procedure. Table 3 outlines some direct 
procedures which have been developed to evaluate flexi- 
bility. 

The question now arises as to what values of E can be 
considered as acceptable in the evaluation of plasticizer 
performance. Based on considerable experience, it would 
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appear that an FE value ot 1,000 psi. at 25° C. for a PVC 
stock plasticized with 35° plasticizer is a reasonable 
norm. <A plasticizer having an EF value of 500 psi. under 
these specific conditions would be on the superlative 
side; whereas one having a value of 5,000 psi. would 
have to contribute some special feature (such as inex- 
pensiveness, non-flammability, ete.) to warrant further 
consideration. For example, dioctyl phthalate and 
methyl acetyl ricinoleate, widely used as primary and 
secondary plasticizers, respectively, have E values of 
870 and 690, respectively, which place them on the side 
of the better plasticizers. 


TABLE 3. Test METHODS FOR DIRECTLY MEASURING FLEXIBILITY 
Type of Stress Test Designatior Formula Relationship 
F/A 
Stretching ASTM D882-49T E 
1/1 
1F 
Bending ASTM D747-50 E 
wd 
2750)T 1 
Iwisting ASTM D1043-51 E 
é 
Note: E = mod s elasticity 
F = fc t 
r=t 
A 
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All plasticized systems stiffen with a drop in tem- 
perature and, here again, measurement of FE values at 
lower temperatures can be of service in screening out 
less satisfactory plasticizers. Clash and Berg (7) in their 
low-temperature study of vinyl elastomers empirically 
selected an apparent modulus of elasticity value, EF, of 
135,000 psi. as the borderline between the rigid and the 
non-rigid conditions. Using this criterion, the flex or 
stiffening temperatures (corresponding to the tempera- 
tures at which this 135,000-psi. E value is reached) for 
various plasticizers, as reported by Reed (4, 8), are 
shown in Table +. This table also shows the FE values at 
25° C. under 100-psi. stress for these same films. 


TABLE 4. StiFFENING TEMPERATURES OF PVC with Vartous PLASTICIZERS 
35% Plasticizer Content 
Plasticized Resir 
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Ca 
Common o E 
Plasticizer Trade Name 25 

Di-2-ethylhexyl sebacate DOS 63 830 
Dibutyl sebacate DBS 59 500 
Tri-2-ath yihexyl phosphate Flexol TOF 55 790 
Triethyiene glycol di-2-ethy] 

hexoate Flexol 3GO —44.5 740 
Methyl acety! ricinoleate Flexricin P-4 —38 690 

Sellosolve acetyl ricinoleate Flexricin P-4C —37 830 
Dibenzyl sebacate 31 640 
Dibutyl phthalate DBP 26 550 
Dicapry! phtt te DCP —21 1,050 
Di-2-ethylt 1 phthalate Flexol DOP —19.5 870 
Methyl p rlethyl glycolate Santicizer M-17 — 7.5 960 

Cyclohex ic + ] 2,380 
Tricresy! phosy 5 1,050 
Chlorinated hydrocarbor 4 $350 

Bipheny] h +13 1,350 
Hydroabiety! alcohol +30 10,000 


An inspection of this listing reveals two obvious facts : 
(1) plasticizers vary enormously in their ability to im- 
part low-temperature flexibility; and (2) there is only a 
casual relationship between flex at room temperature and 
flex at low temperature. This points up the importance 
of always running some sort of flex test at low tempera- 
tures to supplement flex data obtained at room tempera- 
ture. Most companies now furnish both types of flex 
data when promoting a new plasticizer. 


Flexibility Evaluated Indirectly 


In addition to flexing, vinyl film and sheeting in serv- 
ice are subjected to other strong stresses which are often 
difficult to characterize. Thus ripping, puncturing, tear- 
ing, cracking, shrinking, ete., are all rather complicated 
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phenomena not readily amenable to simple mathematical 
treatment. It is recognized, however, that flexibility is a 
factor in resisting such stresses and, along with other 
contributing factors, exerts an influence in opposing these 
distorting forces, 

Table 5 gives representative procedures which have 
been developed to evaluate the resistance of a film to 
mixed stresses and, indirectly, the part played by the 
plasticizer in the film. Although these testing procedures 
have been somewhat arbitrarily set up and rated for per- 
formance by the industry, they do in some measure eval- 
uate film flexibility. 


TABLE 5. TEST MEetHopsS FOR EVALUATING FLEXIBILITY INDIRECTLY 
IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER PROPERTIES 








Type of Stress Test Designatior Descriptior 
Tearing: 
Slow ASTM D1004-49T Apt F S ( t 
SPI 3.7.1, 4.5, 3.9, rate tear 
and 4.8 1 die 
Rapid ASTM D689-44 In 
SPI 3.7.2 and 4.6 sudde DI 
Cracking ASTM D746-51T Impact bl 
€ ige T € 
spec € 
SPI 3.11, 4.10, 3.8, I ct ammer 4 
and 4.7 plasti 
Shrinki: SPI 3.1 and 4.2 kage f film after 30 





nrink 
tes at 100° C. 


Flexibility Change Inferred from Plasticizer Loss 


As previously stated, a major reason for the addition 
of plasticizer to a resin is to impart permanent flexibility. 
Solvents, for example, impart initial flexibility, but do 
not rate as plasticizers because of their volatility and im- 
permanence. Since a plasticizer must stay put, any action 
that tends to remove the plasticizer from the resin must 
automatically reduce film flexibility. 

A plasticized vinyl film can lose plasticizer by at least 
three mechanisms, depending on whether it is in contact 
with a gas, liquid, or solid. The first type of loss is ex- 
emplitied by the free volatilization of plasticizer into the 
atmosphere, or the exudation of plasticizer to the film 
surface as a liquid; the second type by the leaching effect 
of water; and the third type by the migration of plasti- 
cizer into lacquered or varnished surfaces. In the third 
case the effect produced on the solid surface may be much 
more serious, consumerwise, than the actual loss in 
flexibility. 

Except for plasticizer exudation or migration, the 
transfer of plasticizer from a film to its environment is of 
interest primarily because such loss means a reduction in 
film flexibility. As a result, tests involving plasticizer 
loss are almost always interpreted in terms of a corre- 
sponding loss in film flexibility. The procedures shown 
in Table 6 are representative of tests measuring plasti- 
cizer loss. 


TABLE 6. Test METHODS BY WrticH FLEXIBILITY CHANGE May Be INFERRED 
FROM PLASTICIZER Loss MEASUREMENTS 


Type of Actiot 
Cau 





ausing Loss Test Designatior 
Volatilizatior SPI 3.8, 4./, 3.10, € I 
to gas and 4.9 vated rt 
( er 
ASTM D742-46T, Volatiliza plas er int 
D744-49T, D745- stream of hot circulating air 


D948-47T 















Ds No standard test |! It} 1 er 
dent laboratories have to dete ti 
exudation tender _ 

ASTM D570-42 Immersion into water. Determines 
uid SPI 3.10, 4.9, 3.11, leaching and water absorp- 
and 4.10 tio 
ASTM D543-43 Immersi 
ar ne 
es eac & 
chemical resistance. 
Migratior SPI 3.4 and 4.3 er (by direct 
into solid acquered or 

















Other Considerations 


The simplified approach that has been taken here to 
the evaluation of plasticizer performance in vinyl resins 
has been based on (1) a consideration of the inherent 
properties of the plasticizer itself; and (2) a considera- 
tion of the contribution which the plasticizer makes to 
permanent film flexibility. This evaluation system ad- 
mittedly does not cover all facets of plasticizer perform- 
ance, but it is believed that the more important consid- 
erations governing acceptable performance are covered. 
To the above may proutably be added procedures which 
evaluate how the addition of plasticizer to the vinyl film 
affects such properties as abrasion or crocking resistance, 


optical qualities, electrical characteristics, gas permea- 
bility, flammability, and heat sealability. Most of these 


added tests, however, are optical in nature. 

complete evaluation program will also include more 
or less extensive accelerated aging programs to attempt 
to ascertain the deteriorating effects of ultra-violet light, 
oxidation, attack by fung1 and bacteria, and resistance 
to temperature and humidity changes. Such aging tests 
are mandatory for assessing the benetits conferred to the 


ss 


plasticized film by such additives as stabilizers, oxida- 
tion inhibitors, anti-spew agents, ultra-violet light ab- 
sorbers, fungicides, and bactericides. 

Evaluation of plasticizer performance after any aging 
period will fall along the same lines as for pre-aging 
evaluation. Once initial unaged values have been estab- 
lished, plasticizer performance after aging can be report- 


ed either in terms of absolute aged values or in terms of 
percentage changes which have occurred. No new test- 
ing procedures, however, are required other than those 
already outlined for pre-aging tests. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This review has attempted to outline systematically 
selected procedures currently used for the evaluation of 
plasticizer performance in vinyls. It is true that many 
of the test methods are still undergoing revision and are 
still in the “tentative” or “proposed” stage. [ven some 
of the descriptive words used in the vinyl industry are 
still awaiting exact definitions. However the standard- 
ization of test procedures is now well under way. and, 
from now on, standard tests will be of utmost value in 
maintaining the health of this large and growing indus- 
try. 
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Meetings and Reports 


ASTM Committee D-20 on Plastics Holds Fall Meeting 


f Committee D-20 on G. MM. Kline, 
g Standards, and W. 


HE fall meeting 
Plastics, American Society for Testi 


October 28 and 29 at the Kenmore Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. Some 60 members and 
other interested persons attended the meet- 
ing, presided over | 


} 


by Chairman Ralph kK. 
Witt, Johns Hopkins University, assisted 
by Secretary G. M. Armstrong, Tennessee 


Eastman Corp I 


accomplished 
were as follows: 
- cael 

Committee D-20 Meeting methods 
methods in most 

The full committee meeting was held on 
the afternoon of October 29, with about 
40 members attending. Membership Sec- 

| 

retary B. L. Lewis, Tinius Olsen Testing 
Machine Co., reported that the Committee 


proposed in 


has nine new members and four resig- 
nations since the June meeting. He also 
requested all subcommittee chairmen ob- 
tain up-to-date membership lists. 

Reports were presented of the subcom- 
mittee meetings, as given below. Commit- 


matter was referred to Subcommittee | 
Subcommittee X-A asked for suggestion 
as to additional terms for definitions. 

P. J. Smith, of the Society’s staff, stated 
that the new compilation of plastics stand- 
ards was awaiting the results of this fall 
meeting and was expected to be published 
late in December. The Committe voted to 
include four paper tests, D643, D689, 
D774, D988, used in plastics film testing, 
in the new compilation of standards. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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National 
} A. Zinzow, Bakelite 

Materials, and its subcommittees was held Co., who were members of the United 
States delegation, reported on the meet- 
ing of the International Standards Organ- 
ization Committee on Plastics, ISO/TC-61, 
on October 2-4 in Turin, Italy. Dr. Kline 
reported that 60 delegates 
nine nations attended the meeting. Results 
by the five working groups 
yhysical and chemical 
greed with 
details; 
strength group, arrived at a proposed flex 
method that agrees with 
properties group, heat 
accordance with 
group, agreed on 


using 65% 


I 
group, a 


method; conditioning 
conditioning method 
humidity instead of 50% used by ASTM: 
and nomenclature group, is preparing a 
glossary of plastics terms for the various 
languages. Dr. Kline 
groups decided to hold meetings at least 
tee E-1 has requested that the subject of | once a year and to rotate the chairman- 
bend testing be investigated, and this ships among the various nations repre- 
sented every three years. 

Dr. Zinzow emphasized that Europeans 
have a very high regard for ASTM meth- 
ods, and that this esteem further increases 
the responsibility of the Society in pre- 
paring standards on materials and testing. 
He announced that the Society’s committee the standards committee. It was also 
working in cooperation with ISO/TC-61 
will hold a meeting on 


also said that the 


Dr. Witt announced that D-20 will hold 


its spring meeting on March 22-24 at 
Pocono Manor, Pa., and its fall meeting 
at Roanoke, Va. 


Bureau of 


Subcommittee Meetings 


Subcommittee I—Strength Properties. 
] R. M. Berg, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
representing Co., chairman. A round-robin has been 
completed on the tensile testing of rigid 
sheeting for D882-49T, using three types 
M11 of machines: (A) constant rate of load; 
ASTM (B) constant rate of jaw separation; and 
mechanical (C) pendulum type. None of the three 
types of machines appeared consistently 
more reproducible than the others, and 
ultimate elongation was much less repro- 
ducible than either tensile or elastic modu- 
lus, regardless of type of machine. Rigid 
plastics of 40-mil thickness can be tested 
satisfactorily by methods B and C, but are 
beyond the capacity of type A machines. 
A study is also under way on the compari- 
son of Izod and Charpy methods for im- 
pact testing. 

Subcommittee II—Hardness Proper- 
ties. H. L. McChesney, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., acting chairman. The group voted 
to overrule the single negative vote re- 
corded in the recent D-20 ballot on a 
proposed abrasion resistance test method 
on the grounds of irrelevancy. It was 
voted to submit the proposed method to 


ASTM); thermal 
distortion method 


\STM 


relative 


voted to change the name of Section A 
from “Rockwell Hardness” to “Indentation 
Hardness.” Section A will check on the 
Admiralty hardness tester and its useful- 
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ness for elastomerics. The present method 
for scratch resistance was said to be too 
complicated and to give irreproducible re- 
sults. and further study of this method 
was proposed. 

Subcommittee I1I—Thermal Proper- 
ties. C. H. Adams, Monsanto, chairman. 
\ round-robin is planned to investigate 
the SPI flammability tester. The proposed 
method for using the melt indexer to de- 
termine flow of thermoplastics 1s in pro- 
cess of approval. On the subject of low- 
temperature brittleness, it was noted that 
available tests, such as the Masland Dura- 
leather method, are not too sensitive and 
are more suitable as a specification test by 
purchasers of film. On the other hand 
the ASTM. test, D746, is somewhat more 
precise, but applicable only to thicker ma- 
terial. Further study of the Masland test 
is planned 

Subcommittee IV—Optical Proper- 
ties. H. K. Hammond, NBS, chairman; 
George Ingle, Monsanto, acting chairman. 
Preliminary reports on the poll of sub- 
committee members as to current optical 
standards show D307 and D791 (color) 
to be unsatisfactory; D881 (line of sight) 
apparently not in use; D1003 (haze and 
luminescent transmission) becoming popu- 
lar; and D636 (dispersion) and D637 
(surface irregularity) apparently not in 
use. The materials committee will — be 
contacted to determine if the glass indus- 
try is using D636; otherwise its elimina- 
tion will be recommended. Preliminary 
work on color differences indicates that 
the simplified McAdams equation gives 
better results than the Adams-Nickerson 
equation. Work is in progress on. the 
calibration and standardization of haze 
samples 

Subcommittee V—Permanence Prop- 
erties. J. W. Mighton, Dow Chemical 
Co.. chairman. The water permeability 
method written by Committee E-1 is under 
study. Proposed method D543 on resis- 
tance of plastics to chemical reagents 
has been approved by the subcommittee 
and will be sent to D-20 letter ballot 
The proposed test method for shrinkage 
of thermosets has been approved by the 
group and will be sent to D-20 letter 
ballot. Planned work on outdoor weather- 
ing will be coordinated with the SPI 
program. 

Subcommittee VI—Specifications. Lu- 
cius Gilman, Picatinny .\rsenal, chairman. 
The proposed revision to D700, phenolic 
molding compounds, has received D-20 let- 
ter ballot approval and will now be 
sent to the standards committee. Work on 
rubber-modified phenolics has been dis- 
continued at the request of the suppliers. 
Method D705 on ureaformaldehyde mold- 
ing compounds is not realistic for current 
general-purpose compounds with regard to 
strength, and it may be necessary to spe- 
cify molding conditions. Proposed revision 
to D708 on rigid vinyl sheets has received 
subcommittee approval and will be sent 
to D-20 letter ballot. A study is planned on 
the effect of specimen shape and mold- 
ing condtions on polystyrene heat dis- 
tortion temperature. Work has begun on 
a specification for high-impact styrenes. 
\ study is being made on the proposed 
revision to D787 on ethyl cellulose mold- 
ing compounds to determine the need of 
specifying deformation under load. Pro- 
posed revisions to D742 (non-rigid vinyl 
chloride-acetate) and D744 (non-rigid poly- 
vinyl chloride) will be combined into one 
specification after consideration of Com- 
mittee D-11’s work on non-rigid vinyls. 
The proposed specification for nylon plas- 
tics is being sent to D-20 letter ballot. 
Proposed specification D700 on polyethyl- 
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ene molding and extrusion compounds has 
received D-20 approval and will be sent 
to the standards committee. Proposed spe- 
cification for octyl phthalate ester plasti- 
cizers has received D-20 approval, but will 
receive further subcommittee study ot 
chemical requirements before any action 
is taken. 

Subcommittce VII—Analytical Meth- 
ods. H. E. Riley, Bakelite, chairman 
Proposed methods for determining chlor- 
ine content and volatile content of vinyls 
have received D-20 approval and will be 
sent to the standards committee. The pro- 
posed method for specific viscosity of 
vinyls did not receive D-20 approval and 
will be given further study. 

Subcommittee VIII—Research. C. R. 
Stock, American Cyanamid Co., chairman 
The following three papers were presented 
at this session: “Data and Their Interpre 
tation,” R. B. Finch, Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology; “A Constant Strain 
Stiffness Tester for Thin Plastic Films,” 
IF. D. Dexter, Bakelite (paper read by 
Dr. Zinzow): and “Accelerated Exposure 
Techniques,” L. Boor, Philadelphia Quar- 
termaster Depot. 

Professor Finch gave an introductory 
talk on the application and value of statis 
tical methods to the presentation and in 
terpretation of technical data. 

Dr. Dexter's paper described a new 
instrument for determining stiffness or 
apparent modulus of elasticity in elastom- 
eric film and sheeting. With this appara- 
tus a known strain is quickly applied to 
an annular specimen, and the load re- 
quired to maintain this strain is measured 
by a strain gage bridge. The modulus is 
computed from the load, specimen thick- 
ness, and strain. The test is sensitive, easy 
to run, and requires about two minutes 

Mr. Boor gave a progress report on an 
accelerated weathering program using a 
Fade-O-Meter modified to improve control 
of relative humidity and ambient tempera- 
ture. Work to date on standard papet 
samples shows relative humidity greatly 
to affect reflectance properties. 

Subcommittee IX—Molds and Mold- 
ing. J. Williams, Dow, chairman 
Questionnaires are being prepared to check 
the need of further work on determination 
ot mold shrinkage. It was decided that 
the subject of product shrinkage is more 
properly an SPI matter, rather than 
\STM’s. A round-robin is in progress 
testing transfer molds for test specimens 

Subcommittee X—Definitions and No- 
menclature. C. H. Alexander, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., chairman. New 
definitions for “alkyd plastics,” “polyester 
plastics,” “halocarbon plastics.” “resin,” 
“pseudostable.” and “volatile loss’ were 
approved and will be sent to D-20 letter 
ballot. The “volatile loss” and “pseudo- 
stable” definitions will be sent to both 
1D-20 and E-9 letter ballots. 

Subcommittee XIV — Conditioning 
(Joint with D-9). A. C. Webber, FE. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., chair- 
man. A study is being planned on avail- 
able methods and instruments for measur 
ing relative humidity. 


New England District 
Plastics Meeting 


In conjunction with the D-20 meeting, 
the Society’s New England District held 
its fall dinner-meeting on October 28 at 
the Hotel Commander, Cambridge. Some 
150 members and guests attended the meet- 
ing, which featured talks by Drs. Witt 
and Kline. District Chairman H. H. Les- 
ter, Watertown Arsenal, presided over the 
meeting and introduced the speakers, as 


well as Mr. Smith of ASTM and A. H. 
Scott, NBS and chairman of D-9. 

Dr. Witt spoke on the engineering appli- 
cations of plastics, with special emphasis 
on the newer materials such as foams, 
vinyl pyrrilidone as a blood plasma  sub- 
stitute, ion exchange resins, saran “wool” 
and other new fibers, and metal-clad plas- 
tic laminates. Some of the applications 
receiving special mention were in the field 
of medicine and surgery and included acry- 
lic hip joints, artificial hearts, intravenous 
tubing, and plastic casts for broken bones. 

Dr. Kline reported on plastics develop- 
ments in western Europe, as seen in his 
recent trip to attend the ISO/TC-61 meet- 
ing in Italy. Germany is again the primary 
plastics center, with 1952 production esti- 
mated at 195,000 tons, as compared with 
its wartime peak of 200,000 tons. Dr. Kline 
stated his belief that Germany can be ex- 
pected to become the focal point for new 
developments in plastics within the next 
four to five years. The recent Dusseldorf 
plastics exposition showed materials that 
were new only in the commercial sense, 
and the major problem of the German 
plastics industry is to overcome public pre- 
judice against plastics as inferior substitute 
materials. The exposition was effective in 
this matter since it attracted 140,000 visi- 
tors, of whom only 10,000 were foreigners. 
Great Britain’s current annual production 
of plastics is about 180,000-190,000 tons, 
but future increases will probably not 
match Germany’s pace, Dr. Kline said 
England should continue as a center of 
fundamental work and development. The 
other western European nations are not 
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nportant as regards plastics, the speaker 
( plastics industry 


eclared. Switzerland's | 
is strictly an export set-up; France’s con- 
sumption of 
tons per year; and Italy has only a small, 
struggling plastics industry whic! 


plastics is only about 30,006 


ever, shows a progressive attitu 
building plants to produce 


plastics. 








Revise Plastic Coated Fabrics 
Practice 


HE proposed revision of the Simplified 

Practice Recommendation for Vinyl- 
Pyroxylin-Coated Cotton Fabrics has been 
approved for promulgation by the Com- 
modity Standards Division, United States 
Department of Commerce, and will become 
effective on January 1, 1953. The material 


this recommendation is used 





and 





COV ered by 








for automotive upholstery and trim, furni- 
ture upholstery, case coverings, footwear 
luggage, sporting goods, bookbinding, and 


many other products 

In view of increased demand since the 
recommendation was first issued, the re- 
vision adds 16 styles of vinyl-coated 
ings to the original list of 20 such 
fabrics. In addition, the revision contains 
the previously listed 25 styles of pyro- 
xylin-coated fabric. For each style of fab- 
ric the recommendation gives the width 
in inches and the linear yards per pound 
of grey fabric before coating, and the min- 
imum width and weight per linear yard of 
the coated fabric. The recommendation 
also contains a table comparing the var- 
ious styles of fabrics on the basis of 
weight per square yard. Copies of the re- 
vision, identified as R242-53, may be ob- 
tained from the Division’s Office o 
Industry & Commerce, Washington 25 
1, 


sheet- 








SPE National Technical Conference Program and Abstracts of Papers 


THE program for the ninth annual Na- 
mal Technical Conterence of the So- 
cietv of Plastics Engineers, Inc., has been 
nnounced by the committee in charge of 
rangements. The Conference will be held 
rv 21-23 in the Hotel Statler, Boston, 





January 


Mass. The program follows, together wit 
available abstracts of technical papers. 
WepNESDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 21 


1:00) p.m SPE Annual Business 
Meeting. 

2:00 p.n Session “A” SPE Edu- 
cation Forum, ‘Professional Training 
oc! the Plastics Industry.” Moder: itor 
will be James M. Church, Colum Uni- 
1 speakers will ‘ey pra ( 





National Varnished Products 
irles C. Winding, Cornell Uni 
ward S. Bloom, E. 1. du Pont 
s & Co. inc ind Brvce Max- 





eton University 


RO tee ia pas SO ieee: 








Bakelite Co presiding 
“Organic ‘Plastic and Glass- ooaene 
Mica,” J. Harry DuBois, Mycalex Cor] 
Glass bonded n * is used to gain high- 
temperat ince, complete dimet 
sional st and loss factor 
12] ir 310 il te) tro 
ig] el um differentia 
CXpalls1o wy developed 
glass-bonded synt ica permits eleva- 
tio temperature itv irom 650 to 
YOU) ical properties at 
this tal compounds 
of t nt bonded | syn- 
thetic mica and tetrafluoroethylene bonded 
mica are important n rials of thre future 
“Epoxy Casting Materials,” Clinton 
Rector, National Engineering Products 


Co 
: 30° p.m Session “A” — Synopsis of 
52 SPE Prize Paper Contest Winning 
Papers R. C. Davenport, Gregstrom 
Cor] pre 
3 30 pu Session “B": E. 5. Childs 





Monsanto Chemical Co., presiding 

“The Metallization of Plastics,” 
Harold Narcus, Electrochemical Industries 
% | : te: 

















r Phe advantages ived trom. the 
deposition of various met on plastics are 
liscusse the basis of comparisons be 
tween plated and w plated plastics. Most 
experiments show a marked increase 
tensile, ict, and flexural strengths for 
nost pl s when plated. Plating als 





gives an appreciable increase in resis 





to distortior and a decrease 
in water absorption i com- 
pletely envelopes the ] idditi MN, 
plating increases corrosion e, gives 





a decorative eftect, and 1 s the utiliza 
he overall 
depends 0 





the proper selection of the method em- 
ploved. New developments in plating, in- 
cluding “gas plating’ and the manufac- 
ture of conductive plastics, will be dis- 
cussed. 


“Biaxially Oriented Polystyrene and 
Methyl Methacrylate,” ( P. Fortner, 
Plax Corp. 


Pruturspay Morninec, JANUARY 
9:-Q0 a.m Sessio1 * - ae John Mallary, 
Parker Stamp Works, presiding 


“Mold Design and wan renga seg 
Rene Magnenat, Waterbury Cos., Inc. The 





“minor details” of moldmaking usually 
taken for granted include alinement of 
mold halves, ejection, and supporting and 
resisting pressure. Proper mold alinement 
} } 


depends on where the mold is under pres- 


sure before it is closed: the length of the 


direction of mold travel; and 
he mounting of leader pins 


part im the 
the size and t 


and bushings. Ejection troubles can be 


enminated by better lever control of the 
ejection pin areas on the molded part. The 
ability. ot the mold to support and resist 
pressure depends on the type of support 
and the design of the mold. 

“Large Mold Construction,” |. TIT. 
Raymond, Major Mold & Die Co. The 
various phases of large mold manufactur- 
ing will be discussed and illustrated by 
means of slides. 

“Tomorrow's Roll Surface Tempera- 
ture Control and New Press Heating 
Systems,” Paul L. Geiringer, American 
Hyrotherm Corp. Use of high-temperature 
water for heating calenders and presses 1s 
Increasing Owing to the densaind of the 
plastics industry for continuous production 
f film and coated fabrics at increasingly 
high roll speeds. High-temperature water 
‘rmits maintenance of uniform surface 
temperatures, ease of temperature control, 
and ready variation of heating and cooling 
cycles. .\ new roll surface temperat ure 
control method is now available which is 
motivated by heat flow to or from the roll, 
rather than by the roll surface temperature 
itselt. The heat accumulation capacity of 
igh-temperature water 1s especially ad- 
vantageous for press heating because it 
educes fluctuations in boiler loads and 

the time required for each cycle. 

“Polystyrene—25 Years of Progress,” 
\. J. Warner, Federal Telecommunica- 
tion Laboratories 

9:00 am.— Session “B"> G. S. Laaft, 
Bolta Co., presiding. 

“Thermoplastic Sheet Applications,” 
Wesley S. Larson and Rolland C. Tru- 
leau, DeBell & Richardson, Inc. The 
types, shapes, and applications of thermo- 
lastics which are Aamaneceith a formed 
and welded are reviewed, and methods ot 
forming and welding demonstrated. Tech- 
nical details of the welding operation will 
be discussed. .\pplications of new thermo- 
plastics and unusual uses of fabricated 
shapes will also be described. 

“The Vacuum Forming Picture,” k 
1. Butzko, Noma Electric Corp., and E. 
Bb. Stratton, IJr., Industrial Radiant Heat 
Co 

“Plastics Engineered for Relief Map 
Reproduction,” John J. Gurtowski, Relief 
Map Division, United States Army De- 
partment 

“Reinforced Polystyrene in Aircraft,” 
David Birmingham, Colt's Mfg. Co. 








THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 
2 Session “A”; Dr. Warner 
presiding. Research symposium consisting 
if four or five papers. 

2:00 p.m. — Session “B”; C. W. Kleid- 
erer, Brilhart Plastics Co., presiding. 


OO p.m 


“Plastic Problems in_ Electrical 
Motors and Geameniors, Otto Wulfert, 
Wagner Electric Corp. There is. at pres- 


ent, an extended use of i plastics in electric 
motors which is far greater than is real- 
ized by the average person. Examples of 
such present uses will be described. Ex- 
amples will also be shown of changes from 
metal to plastic constructions which will 
lemonstrate the procedure by which other 
such developments could take since. 

“Techniques of Injection and Com- 
pression Molding Polytrifluoroethylene,’ 
C. R. Giannotta, M. W. Kellogg Co. 

3:30 p.m Session “B” continued; A. 
H. Dietz, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, presiding. 

“Plastics for Surgeons,” Albert Light- 
body, Naval Ordnance Laboratories. [lus- 


trations of the use of plastics in the human 
body cover almost every part from the 
head to the feet and range from bones to 
arteries. Other uses, such as splints and 
casts, are also becoming common. The 
properties of plastics which make them 
of interest to the surgeon are varied and 
range from coloring possibility, non 
irritating qualities, corrosion i na 
stability in use, flexibility, and resemblance 
to normal bodily appearance and properties. 
Permanence of plastic installations in the 
body is still unsettled at present, and pre- 
diction of useful life of plastic parts is 
impossible. 

“Vinyl Floor Coverings,’ 
try, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

6:30 p.m. Annual banquet. -\iter- 
dinner speaker will be Countess Marie 
Pulaski, who will describe spy activities 
during the last war. The banquet will be 
followed by an entertainment program and 
evening of dancing. 


KR. K. Pe- 


FripAy Morninc, JANUARY 23 


9:00 a.m.—Session “A”; Islyn Thomas, 
Thomas Mfg Corp.. presiding : 

“Mold Castings,” Gregory J. \zarian, 
\merican Brake Shoe Co. The technical 
phase of precision casting production will 
be reviewed, including types of metals, 
heat treatments, and polishing treatments 
Cast molds are currently being used for 
glass reinforced polyesters, novelties, spe- 
cialized industrial plastic items, and the 
hot hobbing of beryllium copper cavities. 
Iron and alloyed iron castings will be 
compared with regard to prices, delivery, 
weldability, consistency, and other factors. 
Future prospects for precision molds and 
metals will be discussed. 

“Plating Molds,” Arthur W. Logozzo, 
Nutmeg Chrome Co. Topics to be covered 
include plating thicknesses for various 
metals; hydrogen embrittlement through 
mold plating; what the moldmaker should 
know about plating; and the advantages 
of plating molds. A film on mold plating 
and polishing will be shown. 

9:00 a.m.—Session “B”; Frank A. Ride- 
out, Bakelite, presiding: 

‘Vinyl Compounding,” M. S. Green- 
halgh, General Electric Co. 

“Engineering Design for Rubber Phe- 
nolics,” A. P. Landall, G-E. The history 
and properties of rubber-phenolic com- 
pounds will be discussed. Mold design data 
will be stressed, including mold_ shrink- 
age, types of molds for various applica- 
tion, dimensional tolerances, warpage, and 
surface finishes. Actual applications will 
be shown and discussed. 

10:30 a.m.—Session “A”; W. F. Oel- 
man, Standard Molding Corp., presiding. 


Reports and papers will be given by the 
various areas ot the SPE Protessional 


\ctivities Committee. Area I will hold 
a panel discussion of ‘‘Basic Facts on 
Plunger and Transfer Molding” by the 
following four speakers: Sanford E. Glick. 
Monsanto; Mr. Vaill; Edward F. Borro, 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Ine.; and 
Frank J. Donohue, Monsanto. This dis- 
cussion will cover the various techniques 
of preheating plastics, including radio fre- 
quency, infrared, steam oven, and dry 
oven methods. Transfer molding is car- 
ried out principally in auxiliary ram 
presses. Some pot-type tr ansfer molding is 
still done with three-pl: ite molds in straight 
compression presses. Newer transfer or 
plunger molds are compactly arranged in 
radial layouts, where possible, and with 
short runners. Mold design and molding 
factors which must be considered include 
gate size and shape. runner area, mold 
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temperature, and preheating procedure. 
On the material side, consideration must 
be given to resin type and reactivity, resin 
content, type and amount of filler, and 
moisture content. 

10:30 a.m.—Session “B”; S. L. Young, 
C. F. Church Mfg. Co., presiding. 

“Use of Plastics in Business Ma- 
chines,” Frank W. Reynolds, International 
Business Machines Corp. Plastics appli- 
cations in business machines demand 
extreme precision, minimum dimensional 
change with varying temperature and hu- 
midity, and maximum wear life. IBM is 
now using at least 17 different plastics 
which are fulfilling these requirements, 
and these plastic applications will be 
described. 

Series on extrusion by speakers from 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine.: 
“Some Principles of Plastics Screw Ex- 
trusion,” W. L. Gore; ‘ ‘Operating Char- 
acteristics of Extruders,” J. F. Carley; 
and “Design of a Screw for Plastics Ex- 
trusion,” J. M. McKelvey. 

- 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 23 


12:00 noon—Annual luncheon. Featured 
speaker will be General G. F. Doriot, 
National Research & Development Corp., 
on the topic, Plastics—Engineered for 
Tomorrow.” 

2:00 p.m.—Question and Answer Pe- 
riod, with Mr. Young presiding. All Con- 
ference speakers are invited to constitute 
a panel to answer questions from the floor. 


Lapirs’ PRoGRAM 


\ separate ladies’ program is planned 
which will include a luncheon, tour of 
historic Boston, theater program, fashion 
show. and a trip through a plastics mold- 
ing plant. 





Reports from SPE Sections 
New York-Newark Joint Meeting 


The New York Section was host to the 
Newark Section at a joint dinner-meeting 
on November 12 at the Gotham Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Some 145 members 
and guests of the two groups heard two 
talks: “Methods Engineering in the Plas- 
tics Industry.” by John A. Schwab, John 
\. Schwab & Associates; and “The Plas- 
tics Industry in Iran and the Middle East 
by Sam Silberkraus, Riverdale Plastics Co. 

Mr. Schwab emphasized that the engi- 
neer must consider the human side, as well 
as the technical aspects, of every plant 
management problem. Every new manage- 
ment system or technique must meet the 
following four basic specifications: (1) 
easy to understand; (2) quick to apply: 
(3) absolutely consistent; and (4) con- 
form to the pattern of equity and fairness 
for everyone concerned. These four fac- 
tors should be the primary consideration 
of management, since tools are only as 
good as the people who operate them. 

On the subject of more direct savings 
by proper engineering, Mr. Schwab dis- 
cussed savings in maintenance by re- 
arranging equipment to provide accessibil- 
itv; the role of statistical quality control: 
and better machine utilization and_per- 
formance by means of predetermination 
studies. The speaker described his MTM 
(Methods Time Measurement) svstem for 
predetermination of operation times and 
costs. Based on breaking down all bodily 
motions into specific time intervals, MTM 
Is a tool to plan and lay out new manu- 
facturing methods before they are installed. 
rhe speaker stressed that the ability to 
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apply MTM_ properly depends on prior 
knowledge of how the job is done. 

Mr. Silberkraus stated that in the area 
between Israel and Pakistan the plastics 
industry is showing signs of activity along 
modern lines only in the country of Iran, 
and there only in the city of Teheran. 
Until last vear this activity was confined 
to small, hand-operated injection molding 
operations with machine capacities under 
one ounce. Within the past year a new 
company has been organized in Teheran 
for injection and compression molding 
with modern techniques. This firm has 
five injection machines, ranging from 4-12 
ounces in capacity, and one semi-automatic 
compression molding machine. Polystyrene 
is being used for injection molding to 
produce combs, tumblers, bowls, small toys, 
and similar items, largely copied from 
American products. The compression mold- 
ing is being done with urea-melamine to 
produce buttons. 

The speaker noted that plastics prod- 
ucts have excellent — among the 
public in Iran; the major selling point 
is the people’s os of bright colors. 
Despite product prices that are comparable 
to ours and may represent 20% or more 
of a man’s daily pay, production is in- 
sufficient to meet demand. Despite make- 
shift machine shop equipment, lack of fa- 
cilities for heat treating anything but the 
smallest mold parts, and unsatisfactor\ 
mold finishing, the ingenuity of the Trani- 
ans is such that molds have been built and 
are operating in a suitable manner to 
meet their requirements. 

New York Section President Bruno E. 
Wessinger, Wess Plastic Molds, Inc., pre- 
sided over the meeting and introduced 
Newark President Edward W. Rown, 
Dillon-Beck Mfg. Co. Table favors were 
distributed through the courtesy of Emenee 
Industries, Inc., and Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, United States Rubber Co., and 
the meeting closed with a drawing for 
door prizes contributed by Empire Brushes. 


Inc., R. C. Molding Co., and Wess Plastic. 


Panel on Decorative Finishing 


\ panel discussion on “Decorative Fin- 
ishing of Thermoplastics” highlighted the 
November 12 joint dinner-meeting of the 
Chicago Section, SPE, and Midwest Chap- 
ter, SPI. Approximately 140 members and 
guests attended the meeting held at the 
North Park Hotel, Chicago, Ill M. A. 
Self, Bee Chemical Co., acted as modera- 
tor of the discussion, and the panel mem- 
bers were Henry Kalmus, Kalmus & Asso- 
ciates; Sidney Melnick, G. Felsenthal & 
Sons; T. F. Muckenfuss. J. B. Products 
Co.; and L. E. Parks, Bee Chemical. 

In introducing the discussion, Mr. Self 
said that the plastics industry has shown 
a continuing trend to coat its products 
with a wide variety of materials in order 
to increase sales appeal and guard against 
heat, moisture, abrasion. and = chemicals. 
While restricted to relatively few items 
some vears ago, we now find decorative 
coatings on a majority of plastic products 
The molder’s problem today is to find 
out what coating best suits the specific 
plastic involved and is most. attractive 
to his potential customers. 

The panel members discussed the maior 
coating materials available to the plastics 
industry, together with the problems en 
countered with their use. Speaking of the 
proper molding of plastic parts in rela- 
tion to their decorating, it was emphasized 
that the finish should not be an after 
thonght, but should be considered during 
initial planning of the part. Both part 
and mold should be designed so_ that 


the finish can he applied in the easiest 


and most economical manner. This point 
is especially true if the masked spraying, 
decal, or silk screen processes of decorat- 
ing are to be used, since even slight 
warping or shrinkage of a molded part 
will cause a great deal of difficulty with 
such decorating processes. 


Injection Machine Performance 


\ talk on “Basic Features Influencing 

» Performance of Injection Molding Ma- 
chines” by E. Gaspar, Projectile & En- 
gineering Co., Ltd., highlighted the Octo- 
ber 21 dinner-meeting of the Ontario 
Section, SPE, at the St. Regis Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

The first portion of Mr. Gaspar’s talk 
dealt with the characteristics of injection 
molding machines, and he defined and 
discussed the relations between shot ca- 
pacity, plasticizing capacity, injection pres- 
sure, rate of injection, and mold locking 
force. It was suggested for general guid- 
ance that the ratio between plasticizing 
capacity, in pounds per hour, and shot 
capacity, in pounds, of any machine be 
not less than 100:1. The larger the ma- 
chine, the more difficult it is to maintain 
this ratio, hence the tendency toward pre- 
plasticizing chambers. Maximum locking 
force theoretically determines the — 
mum projected area, with the weight of 
the molding determining its equive jem wall 

thickness. In practice, it has been found 
that on a flat disk this wall thickness 
and the depth of the molding finally 
determines the maximum wall thickness. 
The rate of injection is generally propor- 
tional to the shot capacity of the machine. 

In discussing the — of moldings. 
Mr. Gas spar described how the characteris- 
tics of the injection machine affected short 
moldings, flow and weld marks, shrinkage 
marks, craze and score marks, staining 
marks, and internal stresses. Nee gers 
namic experiments were described hich 
apparently confirmed the theory behind the 
satisfactory results obtained with pin point 
gating. It was suggested that " the core 
of the runner, which loses least of its 
heat, entered the pin point gate. The tur- 
re sic and the pressure built up in front 
of the gate are partly converted into heat 
to make up losses in the runner. After dis- 
cussing the importance of proper mold 
temperature control for making intricate 
molding, the speaker concluded with a 
brief description of the influence of injec- 
tion machine characteristics on machine 
output. 





Tenite in Piping 


The fall season of Eastern New Eng- 
lat il Section. SPE, and Boston-Providence 
hapter, SPI, joint dinner-meetings be- 
gan on September 25 with a meeting at 
the Beaconsfield Hotel. Boston, Mass 
\bout 65 members and guests of the 
two groups heard John Marvin, Tennessee 
Eastman Co.. speak on “Plastic Pipe 
\ Growing Field.” The talk covered the 
use of Tenite in piping for agricultural, 
il field, and industrial applications and 
was illustrated by a series of colored films 
on Australia, which showed how the Tenite 
is being used to pipe water. An additional 
film illus trated the use of Tenite piping in 
the oil fields. In the question-and-answer 
Marvin 


1 
plastics 








period following the talk, Mr 
also discussed the use of ot I 
for piping, including modified styrenes, 
flexible and rigid vinyls. polyethylene, and 
glass-filled polvesters. In the brief business 


tire 


session preceding the talk. Tames F. Lang 
Bakelite Co. and spre Et gland Section 
president, an! 1ounced t t the Section now 
has more than 100 members 
(Continued on page 384 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Goodyear Medal Award and Fine Program Feature Rubber Division, 


1 Division, 


members 


the rubbe 


1, Goodyear 


25-Year Club Meeting 
r lul M¢ 7 Wednes- 


ilkenburgh 


with lon 
r industry 


A. C. S., Buffalo Meeting 


(Top) E. R. Bridgwater Describes the 
“Accomplishments of the Medalist’ 
Dr. Simmons (Left) Receives the Goodyear 
Medal from Dr. Semon 
(Bottom) Dr. Simmons Making His Accep- 
tance Speech 


nore than 50 vears’ service. In presenting 
Mr h in honor of 

occasion, A. A. Somerville. R. T. 
nderbilt Co., mentioned — briefly 


y some 
accomplishments of the 


Bel . a memento to 


winner, 


z s past service as mayor of 


Vt. 
Kavenagh 
luncheo-meeting of 


held 1 


gest indsor, 
I Was appointed chairman 
the 25 


with 


the Rubber Division meeting in Boston, 


Mass., in May, 1953. 


Goodyear Medal Award Address 


Dr. Simmons made his Goodyear Medal 
Award Address on Thursday morning. 
His subject was “Out of the Past” and 
included incidents he considered indicative 
of the growing pains the rubber industry 
experienced from 1910 to 1930 when Dr. 
Simmons was actively engaged in the field 
of industrial rubber technology. He also 
described the early days of the Rubber 
Division when the only subject possible 
of discussion at its meetings was the chem- 
ical anaylsis of compounded stock. It was 
not until after World War I, he said, that 
the character of the programs changed, 
and the atmosphere was cleared as far as 
revealing the results of research on rubber. 

Progress in rubber technology involving 
the use of carbon black in place of zinc 
oxide as a reinforcing agent for tires and 
the controversy that developed between 
various tire manufacturers between the 
relative merits of the “white” and “black” 
tire, were described. 

Dr. Simmons paid tribute to the Divi- 
sion’s publication, Rubber Chemistry and 
Technology, which was. started in 1928 
and which, he said, “could have been a 
complete failure in a short time had it not 
been for the fact that the editorship was 
in the care of such competent people... 
The entire rubber industry owes a great 
debt to those faithful people who over the 
vears have made this publication a definite 
contribution the rubber technologists 
and the rubber industry,” he added. 

The medalist also said that it would be 
foolish to say that rubber technology won 
World War II; but it would safe to 
say that without the achievements of the 
rubber technologists we would have lost 
the war. With reference to the industry 
committees of the War Production Board 
during World War II, it was emphasized 
that a spirit of real cooperation exists 
when the safety of the American system 
of free enterprise is at stake, and that was 
why all the know-how of the industry was 
made available to all during that period. 

Dr. Simmons concluded by saying that if 
there was any justification for honoring 
him with the Goodyear Medal, it must 
have been because of the part he played in 
making it possible for young men to in- 
terest themselves in the rubber industry. 
He said he was proud of the contributions 
these young men have made to the devel- 
opment of the industry and that his great- 
est satisfaction came from his experiences 
in the classroom and the associations 
formed there. 


to 


be 


The Technical Sessions 


\bstracts of the 25 papers given before 
the technical sessions appeared in our Oct- 
ober issue, pages 86-90, but some further 
comments on some of these papers now 
can be made. 

GR-S extended with rosin-type acids, as 
described in the paper by L. H. Howland 
and others of Naugatuck Chemical, was 
indicated as having greater abrasion re- 
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sistance than LTP GR-S and also to have 
good resistance to heat, flex cracking, and 
aging, when tested in the laboratory. 
Preliminary road tests for tires made with 
the new rubber appear to confirm the lab- 
oratory results. Factory processing is also 
easier with the rosin extended GR-S. 

In examining the effect of chemical com- 
position of rubber processing oils on the 
resulting oil extended GR-S, K. V. Wein- 
stock, General Tire, R. B. Storey, Polymer 
Corp., Ltd., and J. S. Sheely, Sun Oil., 
stated that with oils ranging from rela- 
tively aromatic to relatively parathnic, 
they could find no very great differences in 
the processing of the stocks or in the prop- 
erties of the vulcanizates, including road 
tests of the tires. 

In a similar study W. K. Taft, June 
Duke, and others at the Government Eval- 
uation Laboratories, University of Akron, 
reported that the method of processing in 
factory may have to be adjusted for the 
type of oil used in preparing oil extended 
GR-S. A greater effect on breakdown of 
the polymer was attributed to nitrogen 
bases found in the aromatic oils. 

The new GR-S polymer synthesized at 

F. that has properties as good as 
-_TP GR-S polymerized at 41° F., because 
of initiation with diazotized p-nitroaniline 
(Nitrazole CF), was described by J. M. 
Willis and others of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. A deficiency in cut-growth re- 
sistance was the only disadvantage shown 
for the Nitrazole CF polymer, but this 
property could be improved, it was said. 
Use of the new polymerization system at 
temperatures lower than 122° F. length- 
ened the time, but further improvements 
were hoped for here also. 

The very interesting apparatus for the 
study of electrical contact potentials pro- 
duced during Banbury mixing was ex- 
plained R. S. Havenhill, of St. Joseph 
Lead Co. It was emphasized that the more 
positive the charge on ingredients such as 
zinc oxide when mixed with the negatively 
charged rubber, the more rapid the incor- 
poration, the better the dispersion, etc., 
and this fact could be detected and demon- 
strated with the new apparatus. 

The use of activated carbon, made from a 
waste product of the wood pulping process, 
may solve the problem of staining often 
associated with the use of reclaimed rub- 
ber in the manufacture of white and light- 
colored rubber products, according to John 
J. Keilen and Walter K. Dougherty, West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

Improved ozone resistance of blends of 
GR-S and Hypalon S-2 were reported by 
J. Remington, Robert T. Currin, and 
others, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. A 75-25 blend showed no ozone failure 
when exposed to a concentration 400 times 
as great as that usually found in the atmos- 
phere, it was said. When increased stress 
was placed on the blend, and it was sub- 
jected to elevated temperatures, some- 
what more than 25 parts of Hypalon S-2 
were required to prevent ozone failure. 
Under varying conditions of stress and 
temperature, blends of varying composition 
are required. 

Some unusually strong, heat-resistant 
and cold-resistant silicone rubber com- 
pounds obtained by the use of Du Pont 
Silicia GS119S were reported by F. L. 
Kilbourne, Jr., and others of the Connecti- 
cut Hard Rubber Co., and Juan Monter- 
moso, Office of the Quartermaster General. 
Oxides of zinc, aluminum, or titanium 
were also found to have useful properties 
in silicone rubber. The authors stated 
that they felt that the future growth of 
the silicone elastomer field is assured, and 
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silicone rubber is destined to take its place 
among the special-purpose rubbers such as 
neoprene, butadiene-acrylonitrile 
mer, and butvl rubber. 

There was considerable interest in the 
paper on “Purchase and Inspection Stand- 
ards for Dry Natural Rubber,” by W. J. 
Sears, of The Rubber Manufacturers 
\ssociation, Inc. This paper was a review 
of some of the factors being covered in the 
RMA Seminars on Natural Rubber being 
given in important rubber consuming cen- 
ters throughout the country. Mr. 
emphasized that the RMA visual inspec- 
tion procedure must be more rigidly ad- 
hered to, after which technical specifica- 
tions and the increased demand for techni- 
cally classified rubber would follow. 

A special laboratory apparatus for meas- 
uring the friction of tread compounds on 
ice in which the experimental variables 
can be closely controlled, was described 
by C. S. Wilkinson, Jr., of Goodyear. 
Temperature was found to have the great- 
est influence on the friction of tread com- 
pounds on ice, and it was also learned 
that several variables in the samples them- 
selves affected the friction. The type 
and the hardness of the rubber were of 
considerable importance. 

A more rapid method of measuring the 


permeability of different elastomers to dif- 


ci »poly - 


Sears 


Ss. G. Byam 


ferent gases by use of radivactive carbon 
was explained by A. D. Kirshenbaum and 
\. G. Streng, of Temple University, and 
W. B. Dunlap, Jr., Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corp. The solubility of a gas in the rub- 
ber can be determined simultaneously 

Radioactive sulfur was used in a study 
 mercaptobenzothiazole vulcanization by 
I. Auerbach, of Goodyear. 


The Division Business Meeting 


Chairman Semon first asked th 
stand for a moment 

in memory of two members ot t! 
whose deaths occurred during 
several months: W. S. Calcott, of 
and W. Higgins. 

It was then explained that the D 
would hold three meetings in 1953. 
first meeting is scheduled for Ls 
Calif., March 18 to 20; the sec 
ton, Mass., May 27 to 29; and tl 
in Chicago, Ill, September 9 to 11 
deadline for abstracts of papers for 
Los Angeles meeting is January 2, 
for the Boston meeting, April 16, 
the Chicago meeting, August 3 
of approximately 200 words 
sent to C. R. Haynes, Divisior 
% Binney & Smith Co., 41 
New York, N. Y 

The Division is scheduled to 
meetings in 1954, the first it 
Ky., April 14 to 16, and the 
New York, N. Y., in mid-Septem 

Two amendments to the Division by- 
laws were approved by the 
One amendment granted vot 
in the executive committee of the 
to councillors of the Societys r 
Division. The other amendment increased 
the term of the councillors t 
three vears 

J. C. Walton, 
Rubber Co., chairman of the finance com 
mittee, reported that the Division was 
solvent in spite of steadily increasing ex- 
The cost of the Division's “Rubber 
Bibliography” publication was expected to 
increase about $1,000 a year during the 
next three years, it was said. An appro 
priation to cover this increased cost has 
} Each issue of the 
Bibliography” will now be published 
cover three years instead of two. 

To meet this and other increased costs 
ot the Division, yearly dues will now | 
$4 a vear for members and $6.50 


bers to 


should 
secretary, 


E. 42nd St., 


members 
privileges 


Divisiot 


Irom two 


Woven Hose 


Boston 


penses. 


een made. “Rubber 


S. monograph, 
Rubber,” prepared by the Divisi 
in the hands of the publisher, but 
to publishing difficulties. will require 
months to print. 
J. ie Hoesly, Goodyear, cl 
1e membership committee. rep 
increase in members from 2,810 in 
1951, to 3,294 on October 
The report of R. A. Emmett, 
Smith, chairman of the tellers’ commit 
on new officers and directors of t! 
sion resulting from recent |} 
as follows: chairman, Seward 
du Pont; vice chairman, Mr 
secretary, Mr. Haynes: treasurer, 
W. Oakleaf, Phillips Chemical Co 
tors from the areas of certait 
her groups elected for a 
were \kros, O. C. A. 
Goodrich Co.: Boston, J. L 
man Rubber Co.;: Buffalo, C 


two-y e ir 
Ritchie, B 


» F 
Haas, Hodg 
QO. Miseren- 
tino, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co.; Ch 


il., A._E. 


icago, 
Laurence, Phillips Chemical: 
Ind., C. S. Yoran, Brown 
Los Angeles, G. W. Miller, 
and New York, 


Fort Wayne, 
Rubber Co.; 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp.; 
G. N. Vacca, Bell Labs. 
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first paid tribute to Dr. Simmons as a 


man who had trained a large number 
he people who run the rubber industry 
United States and many other parts 
the world. The medalist’s early train- 
ing at the University of Akron (then 
Buchtel College) and the University of 
Pennsylvania, his return to the University 
~ Akron as an assistant professor of 
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residency of the University in 
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committee meets on the same evening at 
the Park-Sheraton Hotel in Detroit. To 


avoid a concentration of section meetings 

at that time, it was agreed that the sec- 
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Section Reports 


Section I—Vibration Insulators. J. F. 
McWhorter, Ohio Rubber Co., chairma: 


Kaitorial rey tor * the motor 
Mdwtorial revisions Of the motor 





test method have been approved. Load de- 
resiliency specications 


gested by Section NII were reviewed, 





and a proposed round-robin test program 
vill be started after samples have been 
ybtained and engine mounts given dynamic 
property and tests. The Section plans 
o emphasize practical work 1n the future, 
rather than academic aspects \ report 
m1 Toad service testing will be discussed 

at le Next meeting 
sailien [1I—Hose. C. P. Mullen, 
Gates Rubber Work is under way or 
101 automotive fuel and oil 


specincations Pot 
hose to supersede Army ag ee 20- 
134, and for automotive wire braided hose 
to sapersede \rmy Specification 20-143 
It - persons are advised to write 
au Hopki ins, chairman of Section ITI-C 
Section IV—Classification and Speci- 
fications of Automotive Rubber Com- 





pounds. J. J. Allen, Firestone Industrial 
Products Co., chairman. Letter ballots 
will be sent out on the following items: 
1) proposed addition of a moisture ab- 

ption requirement to ASTM D1056- 





mes 


i ee 4 


specifically 


revision of D735-52T to exclude 
wire and cable; and (3) pro 
posed specification on non-rigid plastics. 

Section VI—V-Belts. Mr. Kimmich, 
chairman. The committee has approved the 
proposed revision to the SAE Standard 
for V-Belts and Pulleys, and this stand- 
ard is expected to be used by the Muni- 
tions Board in standarizing the more than 
700 different engines which are now being 
used in Korea. 

Section IX—Hydraulic 
Mr. Doner, chairman. Ford has suggested 
specification on heavy-duty cups 
include master cylinder 


Brake Cups. 


that the 


be extended to 


cups. This suggestion will be discussed 
at the Section’s next meeting. 

Section X—Gaskets. J. M. Clark, Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co., chairman. New beater 
mixed fiber compositions are being offered 
for inclusion in D1170-51T. A group has 
been appointed to suggest more descriptive 
definitions of the various fiber and _ filler 
classifications. A round-robin test has been 
established to correlate Mullen and tensile 


tests. A report will be made on applicable 
methods for testing stress relaxation on 
gaskets. A round-robin test group has 
| 


heen named to evaluate new gasketing 
submitted for approval. 

Section XI—Oil Seals. Mr. O’Reilly, 
chairman. A proposed revision on the 
testing of oil seals will sent to Section 
letter ballot. 

Section XII—Manual on Laboratory 
Procedures. J.C. Dudley, Chrysler Corp., 
chairman. In Mr. Dudley’s absence, Mr. 
Doner declared that this Section has noth- 
ing to report at present 





Garvey at Los Angeles 


HE Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., 

held a regular meeting on November 
5 at the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 
One hundred members and guests attended 
the afternoon technical session, which fea- 
tured a paper on “Accelerator Compound- 
ing: Heat History and Compounding” by 
B. S. Garvey, Jr... Sharples Chemicals 
Inc., written in collaboration with D. W. 
Yochum and C. A. Morschauser. 

Dr. Garvey's talk was devoted to certain 
phases of compounding that are related to 
scorch time and cure time. Evidence was 
presented to indicate that both initial (Cor 
maximum) scorch time and vulcanization 
time are characteristics of a compound 
and depend primarily on the accelerator, 
but also to some extent on the sulfur ratio, 
jigments, etc. The initial scorch time may 
e partly or used up by the 
heat history of processing, (measured here 
by time «1 a hot mill), so that for different 
batches the scorch time is variable and 
lepends on heat history. On the other 
hand, vulcanization time is constant and 
is independent of the time of the 
particular batch. 

Since cure time is the 
able scorch time and the constant vul- 
canization time, it also varies with the 
heat history of the batch, Dr. Garvey said. 
This point may explain many apparently 
variations in factory cures. 
accelerators vary in initial 
vulcanization time, and 


! completely 


| 
scorcen 


sum of the vari- 


mysterious 
Ditferent 
scorch time, in 


in the ratio of both. If processing heat 
history can be adequately controlled, it 1s 
possible to process stocks at curing tem- 


even higher, the 


peratures or speaker con- 
cluded. 

The technical session was followed by 
a cocktail hour and dinner-meeting 
sored by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
and attended by 310 members and guests 
of the Group. R. W. Raney, Goodyear 
plant manager, presided over the dinner- 
meeting and introduced the guest speakers, 


spon- 


Jesse Mortensen and Jesse Hill, the track 
and football coaches, respectively, of the 
University of Southern California. Follow- 


ing the talks there was a showing of a color 


film on the summer Olympic Games held 
in Finland. The meeting closed with a 
drawing for door and raffle prizes con- 
tributed Goodyear and won by H. A. 
Creighton, United States Rubber Co.; 
\. L. Pickard, Braun Corp.; J. R. Mer- 
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vell, Latex Products Co.; John Hoerger, 
A. Schrader’s Son Division, Scoville Mfg. 
Co.: C. E. Huxley, Western Insulated Wire 
Co.; Dick Wells and R. L. Bowen, both 
of Angier Tire & Rubber Co.” cg 
Fuller, Patterson-Ballagh Corp.; and B. 

Biheller, H. Muehl stein & Co. Ine. 





GR-I in Coated Cartons 


ACK in October 12, 1951, the Sales D1- 

vision, Office of Synthetic Rubber, RFC, 
announced that GR-I-15, -17, and -18 
would also be packaged in coated cartons 
since certain purchasers were not able to 
handle film-wrapped rubber. These car- 
tonned polymers were designated by the 
sufix “-CC” to permit ordering them 
vithout confusion. 

In a memorandum dated October 3 
1952, the Division announced that standard 
GR-I will also be available in either film 
packages or coated cartons. Customers de- 
siring this type of butyl in coated cartons 
should specity GR-I-CC on their purchase 
orders. The complete list of butyl rubbers 
available starting during November in- 
cludes GR-I, GR-I-CC, GR-I-15, GR-I- 
15-CC, GR-I-16, GR-I-17, GR-I-17-C¢ 
GR-I-18, GR-I-18-CC, GR-I-25, GR-I- 40, 
and GR-I-R-21. 


0, 


GR-I in Export Boxes 


Under memo of November 18, the OSR 
Sales Division announced that GR-I is 
now available in special export boxes 
upon payment of a premium. Most domes 
tic GR-I is shipped film wrapped in a 
sleeve-tvype box. The export version of 
this box is made with waterproof liners 
and adhesives. Film wrapped GR-I in 
this export carton can be purchased for 
the domestic price (20.75¢ a pound plus 
the Uniform Freight Charge) plus a pre 
mium of 0.3¢ a pound. 

\ small percentage of domestic GR-!] 
is also shipped without film in coated 
cartons. The export version of this box 
is also made with waterproof liners and 
adhesives and is sold at a premium of 0.5¢ 
a pound over the domestic GR-I price. 
Orders for GR-I packed in either of these 
two export cartons should be submitted 
at least 30 days in advance of the de- 
sired shipping date. For export packages 
on short-order notices, outer supporting 
wooden crates are available. GR-I in 
domestic cartons can be packaged in these 
crates for extra support, and such ship 
ments are sold at a premium of O.8¢ a 


pound over the domestic price 





Mathematics Service 


ATHEMATICAL COMPUTING 

SERVICE, 105 Court St... Brooklyn 
2. N. Y.. offers a service to industry and 
universities in the performing of engineer- 
ing calculations of a high degree of com- 
plexity, and the treatment of related math- 
ematical problems in the field of chemical 
engineering. An important function of the 
Service is the mathematical formulation 
and complete solution of a problem from 
given physical data. The staff consists of 
consultants holding doctorate degrees who 
are qualified to treat problems in applied 
mathematics related to the physical sci- 
ences. 
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Coated Fabric Packing 
Compound 
NEW specification, MIL-P-2829.\, was 


recently issued by the Bureau of Ships, 
Navy Department, Washington 25, D. ( 
to cover a coated fabric packing whicl 
is used as a joint sealer and as a faying 
material. This specification has a quali- 
fication requirement that manufacturers 
submit specimens for test and approval 
before their products are acceptable for 
procurement. A formulation to cover this 
material has been developed as part. of 
the Bureau’s Rubber Formulary and_ is 
available to interested firms upon request 





Investigate Rubber Staining 
in Wires 


A LABORATORY investigation to de- 
termine the major causes of discol- 
oration of light-colored rubber covers 
building wire and cable was recently com- 
pleted by Solar Compounds Corp., Linden, 
\ J. Discoloration may cecur during 
either processing or storage and = shows 
up on the wire surface as vellow to brown 
stains or gray to black spots. While dis- 
coloration can occur at any time, it 1s 
more likely to take place during the sum- 
mer months 


In the investigat ion it was decided t 
use Canvas strips rather than short lengths 
of wire because the former provided 


larger areas for r studying the various com- 
binations of saturating compounds, finis] 
ing compounds, " paints, and wax dressings 
Test specimens were prepared by saturat 
ing the canvas and applying a thin coat 
of finish by means of a doctor blade. 
Wax top dressing was applied over the 
paint, and the completed specimens were 
placed in an air oven at 120° F. Visual 
observations and comparisons of exposed 
and unexposed specimens were made after 
13, 24, 72, 96, and 168 hours. 

\s a result of these tests, the following 
data were learned regarding discoloratio1 
during storage: 

(1) Effect of saturating compounds. Cer- 
tain tvpes of asphalt bases used in the man- 
ufacture of saturants were found to cause 
discoloration. This can be controlled by 
the proper selection of the asphalt base. 
It was also found that some waxes, par- 
ticularly low melting point, poorly refined 
tvpes, are a decided factor in causing dis- 
coloration when used in the saturating 
compounds. 

(2) Effect of finishing compounds. None 
of the finishing compounds examined proved 
to be a major cause of discoloration. 

(3) Effect of paints. Properly formu- 
lated paints do not seem to discolor, but 
they act as a background for the discolora- 
tion. 

(4) Effect of wax top dressings. Waxes 
used as top dressings and anti-sticks were 
found to be the major cause of discolora- 
tion. High free oil content and low melt- 
ing point types of wax cause the most 
trouble. 

Discoloration during processing was found 
to result from (1) excess saturant left in 
the braid; (2) poor coverage of saturant 
by the finishing compounds; (3) active 
solvent constituents in the paint; (4) ex 
cessive application temperature of the wax 
top dressing; and (5) improper cooling of 
the wire before placing it on the take-ofi 
reel. 

\ccording to E. Paschall, Solar presi- 
dent, “The investigation data can serve 








= as general information for wire cuin- 
lies. There is no hard and fast rule 
hich covers all cases.” 





Talks on Butyl 


7 HREE talks on the general topic Or 
“Butvl—Its History, Manufacture, | 
\pplications” featured the fall 
ot the Philadelphia Rubber Group, he 
November 14 at the Poor i j 








Philadelphia, Pa. Some 153 members and 
guests attended the meeting, which in- 
cluded a cocktail hour and dinner. The 
guest speakers were W. J. Sparks and 
R. M. Thomas, both of Standard Oil 





Development Co.; and A. N 
United States Rubber Co 

t 
butyl, noting that it was announced in 
1940 as ready for trial use, and became 
major rubber for inne I 


, ae | , , . 
Dr. Sparks spoke m the story ol 





tubes vithin 


the next few vears. vaker men- 
tioned that although tl ans did some 
t the original work polymer, it is 
me of the few thi they hav 
ot laid claim as 





Mr. Thomas discussed the manufacture 
of butyl, illustrating his talk with a dem- 
onstration of isobutylene polymerization to 
show the rapidity of the reaction. fter 
reviewing the manufacturing process and 
methods of recovering the unreacted gases, 
he pointed out that one billion pounds of 





1¢ polymer have been 


4 
es +] fir ker : | 
Dr. Iknayan, e final speaker, discussed 





the compounding and processing problems 
had to he overcome with the adop- 
tio f butv] for inner tubes 





Synthetic Yarns Discussed 


HE November 20 dinner-meeting of the 

Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group fea- 
tured a talk on “New Yarns for Old” 
by Douglas Walkington, Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd. The meeting took place at the 
Queen's Hotel, Montreal, P.O., Canada. 

Mr. Walkington gave a very interesting 
talk on the ree development, and cur 
rent status of both natural and synthetic 
varns. In Peale g the synthetic fibers, 
he emphasized that they all have hig! 
tensile strength, equivalent wet and dry 
strengths, dimensional stability, quick dry 
ing rates, and are heat setting, but differ 
marheiiie in other properties. They may 


ve classed as moisture-insensitive fibers, 




















nwever, and in this characteristic they 
~ - 1 - 
differ from natural fibers. The speaker 
described ‘tie properties and the applica- 


tions of the svnthetic fibers, both alone 
and in blends. and noted the d ; 
misapplication. The talk also covered de- 
velopments in the older fibers, such as 
shrinkproof and mothproof wool, non-flam- 
mable cotton, metallized cotton, wrinkle 
resistant rayon, 


ingers of 








and others. 





R. Il. Club Hears Litzler 


HE November 20 dinner-meeting of the 

Rhode Island Rubber Club featured a 
talk on “The Surface Coating and Im- 
pregnation of Fabric” by C. A. Litzler, 
Industrial Ovens, Inc. The meeting, held 
at the Metacomet Golf Club, attracted 148 
members and guests. Using slides to illus- 
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Give Talks on Butyl 


T HE fall meeting of the Connecticut Rub 
ber Group took place November 13 at 
Rapp’s Restaurant, Shelton, Conn., with 
150 members and guests present. 
featured 


talks on 


nical se€ssion 





Developments and 
1 Rubber” by Robert M 
Yonald J. Buckeley, both of 
The talks were similar to 
y Mr. Thomas and W. J 
Sparks the November 14 meeting 


he Philadelphia Rubber Group, ab- 


those g1 








‘ 
stracted elsewhere in this issue. Besides 
he speakers, there was also a demonstra- 


tion of the laboratory method for making 
: ae 


uty] by Wynne Smith, of E1 





jay 








Following the tecnhical session G. R 


Sprague, Sponge Rubber Products Co. and 
Group chairman, announced the f 
lidates for officers and directors for 
the coming year, as follows: chairman, 
Rooney, General Electric Co.; vice 
man, Russell Paquette, Duro-Gloss 
ver Co., and G. A. Di Norscia, Sponge 
T. Zimmerman, R. T 
Boyle, Arm 
Ward 


George 


slate of 





secretary, 
bilt Co., and J. 
treasurer, 
Rubber, and 
nhattan, Inc.; and directors, 

\. Simons, H. O. Canfield Rubber Co.., 
A. Schorr. Vanderbilt, R. P. Painter, Mar- 
yon Corp., and A. Panagrossi, Connecticut 
Hard Rubber Co. The remainder of the 
devoted to a Thanksgiving 





D'‘Olier, 





Ray} 


; of Moder: 
Itvy Rubbers” was presented by 
Tanni, Goodvear Tire & Rub- 
the November 18 meeting of 
mer & Plastics Group, North 
eastern Section, A. C. S. Some 55 mem- 
I held 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
ambridge 


Dr. D'lanni 


PER on “A 














bers at guests attended the meeting, 





discussed the outstanding 
’ ] 


characteristics ot a number of special 


rubbers currently available, including butyl, 
i Thiokol, sili- 

acrvlic, diisocyanate, and _ others. 
pointed out that although the 


. 1 
Vistanex, neoprene, nitrile, 
cone, } 
It was 
structure Of many ot! these 


molecular 
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polymers bears little resemblance to that 
of natural rubber or GR-S, the former 
are satisfactorily employed for many appli- 
cations in which they are = superior to 
these all-purpose polymers. While the goal 
still remains of preparing a synthetic rub 
ber identical with natural rubber at 1 
i microstructural aspects, there is now 
available a profusion of tailor-made polym- 
ers to meet specific needs. In evaluating 
the merits of 


east 


these synthetics against 
natural rubber, it is easy to conclude 
that the sum of the parts more than 


equals the whole, the speaker said. 





SPE Sections 


(Continued from page 3/7) 


Elliott Speaks at Buffalo 


rhe October 17 dinner-meeting of the 
Buttalo Section, SPE, held at the Hotel 
Sheraton, Buffalo, N. Y., featured a talk 
nm “High Impact Styrenes and Copolym- 

‘by Paul M. Elliott, Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Division, United States Rubber Co 
Dr. Elliott discussed recent  develop- 
ments in these materials which have im- 
proved impact. chemical, and heat 
Properties of the new Kralastic 
stvrene copolymer resins were also de- 
scribed In the discussion period follow- 
1 the talk Dr. Elhott answered 
questions on the characteristics 
pany’s Vibrin polyester resins. 





resis- 


tance 


also 


of his com- 








New Polyplastex Laminates 


Aew materials and designs that incor 
porate colorful fabrics, grass, varns, 
botanical matter, and other natural ma- 
terials with durable Vinylite plastics and 
resins were shown by Polyplastex United 


Inc.. at an October 29 press preview of 

















New Polyplastic Developments Permit 
Design Matching with Panlam Rigid 


Laminates for Screens, Blinds, and 
Table Tops, and Panflex Flexible Lam- 
inates for Upholstery and Other 
Coverings 


its new showrooms at 441 Madison \ve., 
New York, N. Y. Three types of mate- 
rials were featured at the showing: Poly- 
plastex Synskyn, a decorative blending of 
Vinvlite resins and Fiberglas; Panlam, 
a rigid laminate consisting of two Vinyl- 
ite plastic rigid sheets with fabric or other 
decorative material locked in between; and 
Panflex, a similar sandwich-type construc- 
tion made of flexible Vinylite film and 
sheeting. 

Phe new Panflex materials will) have 
their first showing to the trade this fall, 
as will many of the new design in) Pan- 
lam and Synskyn. Numerous product ap- 
plications for the materials and 
were shown in the showroom. Panlam was 
displayed) principally as textured uphol- 
sterv. for chairs and furniture, as well 
as wall covering, paneling, and table tops. 
Other applications are expected to include 
| briet cases, book covers, hand- 
ags, and other products. According to 
H. W. E.. Reiley, Polyplastex president, 
design possibilities are practically limit- 
less Duplication of design in flexible 
and rigid laminates now makes it possible 
to upholster chairs with the same desien 
appearing on wall 
lampshades. 

The Panflex laminates have 
laver of plastic that penetrates in and 
around the design material and is securely 
honded to the bottom opaque or translu- 
cent Vinylite layer. Locked between the 
two lavers are open weave fabric ranging 
from linen to burlap, grass, colored yarn 
in random patterns. Fiberglas, and heather 
t distinct design. 


designs 





screens, covering, or 


a clear top 


to give Between layers 
of the newly designed Panlam rigid lam- 
inate are such materials as pastel tinted 
leaves, colorful ostrich feathers, fabrics, 
grass, heather, etc. Both layers of Panlam 
may be either clear or translucent, and 
the material is used to best advantage 
in decorative screens, room dividers, ver- 
tical blinds, and lampshades. Both Pan- 
Hex and Panlam are available in laminate 
thicknesses from 0.015-0.250-inch and_ in 
standard sheet sizes of 48 by 72 and 38 
by 62 inches. ; 

New patterns were also shown in trans- 
lucent Polyplastex Synskyn, widely used 
for lampshades. The latest designs fea- 
ture rough, sand textured surfaces in 
mottled colors and random patterns, and 
painted patterns with vivid slashes of color 
and large motifs. Synskyn is available in a 
standard thickness of 0.020-inch and con- 
tinuous sheeting 42 inches wide. Also 
shown were window draperies made by 
thoroughly saturating open-weave yard 
goods with Vinylite resins, and decorated 
by painted patterns. 





In French Plastics Firm 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
on November 21 announced formation of 
anew jointly owned French company in 
association with Compagnies Reunies des 
Glaces & Verres Speciaux de la France. 

The new company, La Societe Mon- 
santo-Boussois, S. A., will produce plastic 


materials, including polystyrene molding 
compounds which will be manufactured 
under processes owned by Monsanto and 


developed by its plastics division at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Engineering will start immediately, and 
construction will follow at Wingles, near 
lens, France, the site of an existing glass 
manufacturing plant owned by the French 
parent company. Operations will — start 
prior to mid-1953. 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


More details on the recent industry 
recommendations for the disposal of the 
government owned synthetic rubber 
plants indicate they were prepared un- 
der a Presidential directive to follow 
the principles of the 1950 Steelman re- 
port. The new Congress will probably 
see Senator JI. Bricker of Ohio and 
Congressman Paul Shafer of Michigan 
heading up the committees dealing with 
rubber legislation. A decision in 1953 
to dispose of the plants to private in- 
dustry may represent the last oppor- 
tunity for such disposal. If agreement 
cannot be reached on terms, the plants 
may remain permanently in Govern- 

ment hands. 

The General Services Administration 
has announced a natural rubber stock- 
pile rotation plan similar to that used 
in 1947-1949 which provides several 
methods for rotation transactions, util- 
izing both manufacturer and dealer re- 
sources, in various combinations. 

J. E. Trainer, of Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., says the rubber industry 
is ‘well prepared” for an all-out war, 


and the time has come for the disposal 
of the government synthetic plants. 

The Office of Price Stabilization is 
studying decontrol of tire prices, but ac- 
tion on all types of tires is not immedi- 
ately likely. No action on the alleged 
second-l.ne low-pressure tire price vio- 
lations has been taken as yet. 

RFC estimates on synthetic rubber 
consumption for the next six months 
is for more use of cold GR-S and 
increaing amounts of GR-S and butyl. 
October synthetic use may set new 
record. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., was critical of the London 
Financial Times story of October 22 
which indicated the American rubber 
consuming industry would use more 
natural and less GR-S rubber in 1953, 
which caused a significant rise in the 
price of natural rubber. RMA branded 
the story as without basis in fact and 
contrary to indicated trends. 

P. W. Litchfield, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., stated that the results of 
the recent national election seemed 


likely to improve business prospects, 
and E. J. Thomas, of the same com- 
pany, anticipates a good year for the 
rubber industry in 1953. 

John L. Collyer, The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., called for an increase in worker 
productivity and an investment of $200 
billion dollars in the 1950-1960 period 
to provide for the needs of our growing 
population. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., described 
the development of the Firestone plan- 
tations in Liberia in support of the 
belief that private capital invested in 
an underdeveloped country can bring 
benefits to all. 

L. A. McQueen, General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., also was enocuraged by the 
results of the national election and 
said that salesmanship will be the only 
answer to production and profits in 
1953. 

The plastics industry is to continue 
at a record level of activity well into 
the first quarter of 1953, according to 
The Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Inc. 


Washington Report by Arthur J. Kraft 


Possible Effect of Election on Synthetic Plant Disposal 


Your reporter's impression, expressed in 
the November Washington Report! com- 
menting on the text of the hitherto secret 
rubber industry disposal recommendations 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corp., that 
these recommendations would meet with 
something less than enthusiasm in gov- 
ernment quarters has been borne out by 
subsequent sampling of opinion in Wash- 
Ington, 


The Recent Industry Plan 


The industry recommendations, presented 
by a 10-member disposal subcommittee of 
the RFC Rubber Industry Advisory com- 
mittee under the date of August 19, 1952, 
were advanced as the unanimous view 
of a group representing a broad cross- 
section of the industry. The industry 
report played down the importance of 
the government insisting on high purchase 
prices for the 22 facilities being considered 
for sale, advanced a sales formula under 
which 90% of the ultimate purchase price 
could be paid on the basis of product 
throughput (a given amount per ton pro- 
duced), and so restricted the conditions 
of sale that only rubber companies would 
have an opportunity to vie for purchase 
of most of the plants. The industry sug- 
gested that sale price be negotiated, rather 
than subjected to bidding, and that actual 
transfer of plants be held up until all 
negotiations have been concluded. 

The industry plan, therefore, gives the 
rubber companies bargaining advantages 
by pretty nearly confining the eligible 
purchasers to a relatively small group 
rubber companies with proven ability to 
operate the plants. The terms of pay- 
ment for plants sold are far from exacting, 
since they are tied directly to the level 
of operations at each plant. Negotiations 
rather than sealed bids—or bids of any 
kind for that matter—could invite less 


1 Tnpta Rupper Wortp, Nov., 1952, p. 240. 


December, 1952 


competition between to Sle buyers i 
nominating their purchase offers and, 
therefore, lower the price. 

The industry plan, while noting that the 
aim of Congress has been creation of a 
competitive, privately owned synthetic rub- 
ber industry, failed to gird its proposal 
with provisions designed to assure. strict 
conformity with the philosophy of the 
anti-trust division of the Department of 
Justice. The industry proposal, to be sure, 
set up a method to assure supplies of 
GR-S for smaller consumers of GR-S 
but said nothing about the Justice Depart- 
ment’s hope for a maximum variety of 
ownership of the plants. An acknowledged 
weakness of the industry proposal is that 
it specified mandatory usage of GR-S and 
butyl, even though it stated that reliable 
supply-demand forecasts assure a_ high 
usage of synthetic rubber, making con- 
sumption floors unnecessary. 

Not all these flaws, if they be regarded 
as such, should be held the full responsibil- 
ity of the industry representatives. who 
drew up the report. The industry sub- 
committee was required, when assigned 
the task of drawing up disposal recom- 
mendations, to follow the “principles” laid 
down in the Steelman report of 1950, 

document hammered out by representa- 
tives of 13 government agencies concerned 
with rubber. The directive to follow the 
Steelman report in principle came from 
no less an authority than President Tru- 
man himself in a letter to RFC Adminis 
trator McDonald early this summer. The 
President also directed McDonald, in mak- 
ing a start on disposal planning to con- 
sult other government agencies, and spe- 
cifically to consult with Jess Larson, Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, because 
of his wide experience with surplus prop- 
erty settlement as former chief of the 
War Assets Administration. The Presi- 
dent’s directive to McDonald and a letter 
from McDonald to the industry committee 


were read to the disposal subcommittee 
by Morton E. Yohalem, special deputy 
for disposal to the Administrator of RFC, 
at his meeting with the industry represen- 
tatives June Y and 10. 

It has been said that the industry sub- 
committee through the course of its delib 
erations felt shackled by this ditective 
to toliow the Steelman report principles, 
and that at least several members would 
have advanced other ideas had the sub- 
committee not felt bound to follow the 
Steelman principles closely. This attitude 
is particularly true as regards the terms 
of payment, the method of paying on the 
basis of “throughput,” and the obligation 
for the government to take back the plant, 
at the purchaser's option, without further 
payments being made to "the government. 
This idea particularly has met with scorn 
on Capitol Hill when it was advanced 
by individual companies several years ago 
The Steelman report, it may be remem- 
bered, got a pretty rude brushotf by the 
House and Senate. 

This reporter does not know to what 
extent the industry recommendations might 
have differed from those presented in its 
report had it not been bound to tollow 
the Steelman report principles. Many of 
these principles reflected industry 
as it stood several years ago, when the 
rubber companies seemed less enthusiastic 
about owning plants than they are today. 
It should also be noted that the Steelman 
report was run ghee with compromise, 
much of it aimed at satisfying the views 
of industry, as sity as various government 
agencies with special interests, such as 
the Munitions Board, which was anxious 
about protecting national security, and the 
Justice Department and Federal Trade 
Commission, equally anxious to prevent 
control of the synthetic rubber industry 
by a relatively small group of large 
companies which think and might act 


thinking 


alike. 

Probably an accurate assessment of the 
industry disposal recommendations would 
have to concede that the latter do not 
represent unanimous industry views but do 
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Another top priority consideration—and 
the major one in the past—has been the 
ational security in rubber. The natural 
rubber stockpile was too low, Congress 
felt. to permit disposal of the synthetic 
rubber plants, which it characterized as 
ur “best insurance policy for the security 
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of the nation.” Even industry and Admin- 
istration leaders agreed that disposal under 
conditions of inadequate natural rubber 
should be contingent on mandatory con- 
sumption of synthetic rubber at a fairly 
igh level. Congress took the position that 
as long as mandatory usage was required, 


he government should remain owner ot 


“ipl 
eC plants. 

Poday Congress is convinced that the 
atural rubber stockpile is fully adequate, 


and that disposal, without mandatory con- 


controls, poses no danger to 


ls securitv in rubber. At most, 





Congress might insist on a recapture clause 





c covering sale of the plants 
and that they be kept in readi- 
ness for rapid reactivation in event. they 


re not actively producing. Congress prob 


iblv will not make such clauses very 
stringent, but probably will be content 
allow private operators tull leeway 


provided thev use the plants making rub- 
ver—any kind of rubber with general-use 


aracteristics. Congress seems convinced 
hat research and development of improved 
svnthetics will be advanced more rapidly 
it the government were out of the syn- 
] rubber business. 


1c ‘ 


Phe points of contention, then, are likely 


to boil down to” lesser considerations, 
such as terms of sale, and in this area 
here is considerable disparity in opinion 


Phe House committee is likely, it) seems, 


adopt the view that now Is the time 


for a clearcut decision on whether pri- 
vate industry or government should owt 
and operate the svnthetic rubber industry 
It may, in effect, serve an ultimatum 


e industry either to buy the plants, 
some of them anyway, at fairly hig] 





ices, or face a Congressional decision 
treeze the facilities as a government 
le i wit! o more. talk 
al 
dl 
i +] 
louse is likely to suggest 1a 





rs of the current independent 





i) tf the facilities be taken as the 
. point for determining prices. The 


‘ 1 1 1 7 9 
Value set upon each plant Dy the appraisal 


survey will be a floor price. Bids will 












then be sought for interested buvers, based 
Sian ae tent nnounced appraisal fac 
Lile UpPHCIV. announces appraisal Value, 

ith a requirement that more than one 
vid, 1 possibly three, be submitted for 
any before a sale could be pursued 
further. Each prospective buyer would be 


limited to buying only one copolymer 
to stimulate higher bid offers. 

1 above about sums up the current 
ing in some Congressional quarters. 
“he Administration might 

to insisting on multiple bids for a particular 
facility, since these would be hard to get 
in most cases and might invite collusive 
biddings. The Administration, too, feels 


s in a position to insist on pretty high 
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prices—at least the value set bv the 
appraisal report now due about February 

because it 1s convinced that the nation 
will be consuming greater amounts of rub- 
ber. It has no fear that a market will 
not be found for a good deal of synthetic 
rubber. This fear, it should be noted, 
strongly influenced the terms of sale ad- 
vanced by the Steelman report and copied, 
perhaps reluctantly, by the industry dis- 
posal subcommittee in its recent report 
to RFC 

The Justice Department is likely to 
take a jaundiced view of any one company 
controlling more than one plant, particu- 
larly in the case of the two butvl plants 
where Standard Oil Co. of N. J. sub- 
sidiaries now operate both for RFC. 
It may also want more encouragement 
to chemical and oil firms to get into 
the synthetic rubber business and _ there- 
fore is likely to take a dim view of the 
rubber companies’ proposal giving the rub- 


ber industry the lion’s share of any facili- 
ties sold in an initial go-around and an 
exclusive crack at any facilities put up 
for sale subsequently. 

Congress probably would insist that only 
one opportunity be given to buy plants. 
Anv facilities not sold in an initial go- 
around (or a specified time period) would 
be permanently frozen in government 
hands and placed in standby for reactiva- 
tion in event of war. 


Stockpile Rotation Plan 
Approved 


General Services Administrator Larson 
formally approved a natural rubber stock- 
pile rotation program in November that 
is identical to the program which guided 
rotation in the 1947-49 period. The pro- 
gram provides several methods for rota- 
tion transactions, utilizing both manufac- 
turer and dealers resources, in various 
combinations. 

The reason why it took some four 
months to finalize a program to guide 
operations after the GSA terminated its 
exclusive importing role on June 30 is that 
the stockpile officials wanted to make a 
thorough examination of other possible 
rotation methods, which would reduce 
rotation costs to the government. 

With this point in mind, the Emergency 
Procurement Service of GSA in early 
August formally suggested that to the 
maximum extent possible rotation be con- 
ducted directly with those manufacturers 
with buying facilities in overseas mar- 
kets. Such transactions would be a simple 
exchange of rubber between EPA and 
the individual rubber goods manufacturer, 
thus eliminating payment of a middleman’s 
fee. A typical transaction would involve 
a swap of a lot of rubber from a govern- 
ment warehouse and the manufacturer's 
plant and the overseas point of origin and 
the manufacturer’s normal U. S. port of 
delivery. The advantage to the govern- 
ment would be twofold: no handling fee 
to a dealer and no market price risk. 

This plan was dropped, primarily be- 
cause not enough manufacturers had ade- 
quate facilities to make it work. At least, 
not all the manufacturers with overseas 
buying agents in their own employ ap- 
peared willing to deal with the govern- 
ment exclusively on this exchange or 
swapping basis. In addition, the dealer 
trade wanted to be cut in on the rotation 
business, although EPS had pointed out, 
in arguing for its plan, that the dealers 
already had earned commission on the 
very same rubber which is now being 
put up for rotation, since regular dealer 
facilities were utilized when GSA was 
exclusive buyer during the 18-month pe- 
riod which ended June 30, 1952. Almost 
all of the 12,000 tons on the current 
rotation schedule—that released in early 
\ugust—consists of non-storable grades 
acquired during the exclusive buying pe- 
riod when GSA was obligated to purchase 
all natural rubber shipped to this country. 
\bout half of this quantity has been 
rotated in the past few months, according 
to best estimates here. 

The rotation program now in effect, 
then, provides these methods: 

\ manufacturer with overseas buying 
agents may buy directly from EPS and 
replace directly to EPS from his own 
incoming shipment. 

Any manufacturer may buy directly from 
EPS, but not replace. In such cases. 
EPS goes into the market for the replace- 
ment, using the dealer trade for acquiring 
the replacement for its stockpile. 

Any manufacturer may acquire a gov- 
ernment lot, put up for rotation, from a 
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dealer and arrange for its replacement 
through a dealer. 

EPS has adopted practices which appar- 
ently point to a policy ot conducting the 
rotation program with the least possible 
risk of upsetting the always-sensitive rub- 
ber markets. Most significant of these 
practices probably are the decisions to 
sell-and-buy as near simultaneously as 
possible. EPS, when it sell a lot from 
its rotation schedule, contracts for the 
replacement within 24 hours. It attempts 
to close its books in a balanced condition 
at the close of business every day. Besides, 
the agency insists on delivery of the re- 
placement lot within 30 days of the time 
t makes delivery of the rotation lot sched- 
ule. Both these practices work toward the 


least possible uncertainty in the market 
resulting from rotation transactions. EPS 
does not intend to sell out of the stock- 


pile and keep the market guessing as to 
when it intends to get around to replac- 
ing the rubber. 

These practices bespeak the strong. offi- 
cial concern in Washington with main 
taining the health of the natural rubber 
producing econ mies. 

\s noted in a_ previous 
Winableseton Report for July, 1952 
has indicated that in exchanging non- 
storable grades for storable grades it 
will keep its transactions within a reason- 
ably narrow range—selling #4 for a #3 
or #2, rather than seeking a drastic and 
swift upgrading of the stockpile. The 
agency, however, has not given up all 
its room for maneuver to take advantage 
of shifts in the price spread between 
grades. When warehouse inspectors in- 
form Washington that certain lots must 
be rotated, a period of several months 
may elapse before these lots are placed 


story in the 
EPS 


on the rotation schedules. Whether they 
are placed on the schedule immediately 
or severe al months later will depend on 


how EPS analyzes the prospective market 

shifts. In this maneuvering, EPS will 

be doing no more than any private dealer 
with an eve to profits—does. 

EPS has issued the following list. of 
the permanent specification grades of na- 
tural rubber which it will buy as replace- 
ment for rubber rotated out of the stock- 
pile. These are the only grades in which 
the agency now is interested. The list 
follows: #1X RSS, #17 RSS, £2 RSS, 
#3 RSS, #1X Superior Thick and 
Thin Pale Latex Crepe, #1 Standard 
Thick and Thin Pale Latex Crepe, 
#1X Clean Thick and/or Thin Light 
Estate Brown Crepe, #2X Clean Thick 
and/or Thin Estate Brown Crepe, #1 
Clean Thin Superior Light-Brown Crepe. 
Clean Thin Light-Brown Crepe, and 
Clean Thick Blanket Crepe (Amber). 


tt? 
+? 
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Industry “Well Prepared” 
Declares Trainer 


The American rubber industry is “well 
prepared” to supply military and a good 
part of civilian requirements for rubber 
products in the event of all-out war, 
|. E. Trainer, Firestone vice president, 
told a November 20 luncheon-meeting of 
the Washington Post of the American 
Ordnance Association. The Firestone ex- 
ecutive spoke on “The Rubber Industry 
as an Ordnance Supplier.” 

Trainer estimated that even during an 
all-out war the rubber industry, based on 
mobilization plans as drawn up_ today, 
could devote 30% of its capacity to civilian 
nroduction. In the event of a major war, 
the current plans would require that 43% 
of the industry’s capacity go toward direct 

military items, and 27% toward indirect 
ieee items, such as truck tires for 
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CALENDAR 


Chicago Rubber Group. Christ- 
mas Party. Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Newark and New York Sections, 
SPE. Military Park Hotel, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 


Queen's Hotel, Montreal, P.O., 
Canada. 
Plant Maintenance Conference 


and Show. (Special Rubber In- 
dustry Sessions, Jan. 20-21.) 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. Winter General Meet- 


ing. Hotel Statler, New York, 
N.Y. 

Elastomer & Plastics Group, 
Northeastern Section, A. C. S. 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nolegy, Cambridge, Mass. 
Washington Rubber Group. 
Society of Plastics Engineers, 
Annual Technical Conference. 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia Rubber Group. Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Sporting Goods Assn. 
Convention and Show. Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Akron Rubber Group. Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, O. 

The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. 

Elastomer & Plastics Group, 
Northeastern Section, A. C. S. 
Washington Rubber Group. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 

SPI Reinforced Plastics Division. 


Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
> Sa 34 
American National Red Cross. 


Annual Campaign for Funds. 
Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Society of Plastics Industry (Can- 
ada), Ltd. Eleventh Annual Con- 
ference, General Brock Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Elastomer & Plastics Group, 
Northeastern Section, A. C. S. 
Washington Rubber Group. 
New York Section, SPE, Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
American Chemical Society, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

National Assn. of Waste Mate- 
rial Dealers, Inc. Fortieth An- 
nual Convention. Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Division of Rubber Chemistry. 
A. C. S. Hotel Statler, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Akron Rubber Group. Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, O, 


transportation within the United States. 
The remaining 30% available for civilian 
production, he said, would to a large de- 
gree make an essential contribution to 
the prosecution of a war, going into items 
such as tires for autos and buses which 


carry workers between home and defense 
plants. 
Trainer asserted that control of the 


pre duction by 
MB. vine during 


synthetic rubber 
chemical 


German 
that nation’s 


World War II contributed to the down- 
fall of German armies. In the United 
States, on the other hand, the rubber in- 
dustry had the responsibility both of mak- 
ing and using the synthetic rubber, and the 
corresponding opportunity to “tailor” the 
raw material to the best advantage, he said. 


United States and 
pretty much the 
far short of 


Otherwise, both the 
Germany started from 
same point, both of them 
the natural rubber they needed and just 


starting the production of synthetic rub- 
ber, he noted. 

German rubber experts, he added, the 
originators of the GR-S type synthetic 
rubber, “would not believe that the Ameri- 


can jeeps and command cars rolling at 
high speeds up and down the autobahns 
tires made with over 90% 
of synthetic rubber.” In Germany the 
chemical industry made the rubber, and the 
rubber processing firms “were handed the 
synthetic rubber on the basis ‘This is 
it—now vou use it,’ ” Trainer declared. 
\side from its interest as history, it 
evident that Trainer raised this 


were using 


seems : 
point as a lesson for our times in the 
context of the prospective early disposal 
of the synthetic rubber industry, a recog- 


America’s defense. The 

rubber manufacturing industry has 

already gone on record with a proposal 

that the bulk of the government's facilities 
t 


nized bulwark 1n 


2K ids 


be placed in the hands of the rubber 
industry, rather than non-consuming in- 
dustries, such as chemicals or the petro- 
leum industrv—which are the other ob- 


vious candidates for ownership of synthetic 
rubber plants. 

In speaking of disposal to the Ordnance 
group, Trainer confined his remarks to 
a statement of his firm belief “that the 
time has arrived when these plants should 
be sold, under adequate security provisions, 
to private indus try.” 

Comparing the 
and its rubber industry today to the situ- 
ation in 1041. t is grati- 


position of this country 


Trainer said that “it 
fying to note that we have: 
“First—A larger natural rubber 
pile, sufficient to sustain a five-year war 
effort.” [He estimated the government 
stockpile at over one million long 
with another 150,000 tons in the hands 
of industry or en route to this country 
In 1941, total stocks were 640,000 tons.] 
“Second—A_ synthetic rubber producing 
capacity of more than one million tons a 
year, compared with a capacity of 12,000 
tons a vear in 1941 
‘Third—Improved synthetic rubbers that 
have the effect of increasing still further 
our supply position, as compared with 
1941.” [He noted that “the next major 
step in making our country more secure 
with respect to rubber may be the develop- 
ment of a synthetic fully suitable for use 
in large multiple-ply truck and military 
tires.””] 
“Fourth—The 
products out of 


stock- 


tons, 


+ 


1- | make 2 | 
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synthetic rubber com- 


gg with our have to ‘start from scratch 
1 1941. 
“Fifth—Increased capacity—by 75% in 


effort—for 
into tires 


sizes most critical for a war 
converting our rubber supplies 
and tubes.” 

The first job of the 
as ordnance supplier, the 


rubber industry 
speaker con- 
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tinued, 1s 


1941 the indi 


ri vide tires and tubes. Since 
istry's capacity for making 


Reta tires——the sizes needed by the 
militarv—has increased from 40,000. tires 


a dav to 70,000 a day, an increase ot 
75 Passenger-car tire capacity has in- 
]i- year period. 
d milling 


creased about 50% over the 
“Basic compounding, mixing, 











facilities.” Trainer explained, “have been 
extended to balance both these expansions 
If it became necessary to convert small 
i building and curing capacity to the 

s. such an ueices would 
not be nearly so difficult as 1f we had to 
provide the basic mixing and milling facili- 


OPS Studies Tire Decontrol; 
Action on Price Violations 





With the expiration of existing price 
cont aut only five months away 
(April 30 OPS rubber branch now 





as under col sideration a series of actions 
ice ceilings on tire products 
hese are studi 


see 
Cs 1LOOK- 
ot price controls on 





materials and camelback and 
nufacturer ceilings for original equip- 
ment tires and tires sold to the Federal 
Government. In market 
has been notably soft an 





both cases the 





1 is expected to 











continue that way, maki ceilings un- 

necessary 
he rubber branch also is giv serious 
consideration to recomme! iding decontrol 
for all tires at the retail level, where 
prices also are below ceilings a have 
been tor a sustained period. The National 
lation of Independent Tire Dealers 





Asso 
I petitioned for this action 

The agency's tire experts are reconsid- 
ering a o1 ce-rejected petiti m filed nearly 
a vear ago by the executive committee of 
the RMA tire division for removal of price 
i l including manufac- 
ngs on passenger-car replace- 
This petition was formally 
1 





ugust by the OPS decontrol 





n on the ground that prices gen- 
+ nm] ~ . 
erally at or close to ceil Ing, falling 
} Vigeray 391 } ] 
DELON during special holt day sales. 
} 
} 





ut rising up to ceiling level at the con- 
clusion of these brief sales. A consistently 
soft market price level was not demon- 
strated by the evidence, the committee 
felt 
In reconsidering this petition, the rub- 
ber branch is taking a piecemeal approach, 
t inal equipment and govern- 
me segment, at truck, earth 
mover, and other specialty tires as an- 
other, and at replacement passenger-car 
another. The prospect of a 
recommendation for decontrol of 
passenger-car tires at the 


nufacturer (wh 








replacement 
olesale price ) level seems 
I lv at the moment, at least under 
current OPS decontrol standards 

The OPS, as of November 21, had not 
vet decided whether to bring court actio 
against five tire firms for 
tions of price ceiling regulations on 
second-line low-pressurt 
passen Representatives of the 
five f nvolved—Goodyear, Firestone, 
Kell dn +yap-gs Armstrong Rubber, and 
Mar sfield—met with top OPS enforcement 
early in : Novembe r and were in- 
to seek another netting if and when 
they wished to present data in support of 
\lthough only five firms are 
investigation for alleged  over- 
of these tires, the entire manufac- 
turing industry is much concerned over 
the outcome of the investigation. If OPS 


+ 


asks the Justice Department to bring suit 






possible viola 


their sales ot 


I r-Car tres. 











their case. 
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lor restitution ot the overcharges, other 
firms, though not legally culpabie, may be 
forced by competitive conditions to offer 
rebates to dealers. At least that is one 
view. Normally, when OPS wins a damage 
suit, restitution is made to the government, 
rather thanto the overcharged customers. 

Another view is that successful govern- 
ment court action would fix on the 
industry new procedures for pricing tires, 
procedures which apparently would mean 
lower prices for some tires. Thus long 
atter price controls expire, the new  pat- 
tern could be enforced by pressure from 
dealers seeking lower prices. Competition 
among the manufacturers for dealer out- 
lets is very keen. 

In an order effective November 18, OPS 
permitted mail-order sellers of second- 
line low-pressure tires to set their ceiling 
prices at 75% of manufacturers’ retail list 
prices for first-line low-pressure tires. 

This action, Amendment 1 to Supple- 
mentary Regulation 118 of the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation, was intended to 
help the mail-order houses out of a price 
squeeze they would have encountered in 
observing SR 118. That order, issued 
September 10, fixed ceilings for second- 
line LP’s (low-pressure tires)—using the 
prices in effect in the previous 30 days as 
the first-line LP tire catalog price. 

In the month prior to Septemt ver 10 the 
catalog prices of several mail- order houses 
for first-line LP’s were far below manu- 
facturer list prices. Without the Novem- 
ber 18 amendment the mail-order houses 
would have lost money on sales of second- 


line LP's, reportedly up to a dollar per 
tire in some houses. Mail-order houses 
account for less than 5% of total LP 


tire sales. 

SR 118, as noted in the November 
Washington Report, in itself served to re- 
move several manufacturers from the 
scope of the OPS enforcement division’s 
investigation into possible ceiling price 
violations by manufacturers of second-line 
LP's. Among other things, that regulation 
also set the first-line LP’s as the compari- 
son commodity for a ceiling price on 
second-line LP’s, which are a new product 
under the GCPR. 

OPS legal interpretations rule that the 
proper comparison item for seconc id-line 
I.P’s is a conventional tire, not another 

and higher priced—LP tire. This point 
is at the core of the dispute between the 
five tire firms and the OPS legal and en- 
forcement officials. SR 118 reflects the 
philosop hy of the OPS operations officials, 
which supports the tire industry's view. 
This was recognized in an OPS statement 
of its reasons for issuing the amendment, 
which said: 

‘Although today’s action will result in 
somewhat higher ceiling prices for some 
tires, these prices preserve the relationship 
between each seller’s ceiling prices on 
first-line and second-line low-pressure 
tires 


RFC on GR-S Consumption 
Outlook 


\ccording to Harry A. McDonald, RFC 
\dministrator, a growing preference for 
cold rubber, that is, LTP GR-S, is shown 
in estimates received from the rubber con- 
suming industry for the current quarter 
of 1952 and the first quarter of 1953. 

In a release dated November 11, RF‘ 
said that for the six-month period covered 


by the estimates manufacturers of rubber 
products forecast that they will call upon 
the RFC’s synthetic rubber plants for a 
total of 315,517 long tons of GR-S rubber. 
of which 173,682 tons will be LTP and 


141,835 tons will be the regular 122° F. 
GR-S. In addition, a requirement of 34,000 
tons of butyl rubber (GR-I) used primar- 
ily in making inner tubes is estimated. 

Of the GR-S requirements, the 55% 
estimate for the LTP is an increase over 
the consumption pattern of recent months, 
when use of LTP and the 122° F. polymer 
was about evenly divided. 

The monthly estimates for the two types 
of GR-S synthetic rubber, in long tuns, 
are as follows: 





Low 
122° F. Temperature 

1952 Polymer Polymer Total 
Oct. y 27 ,662 50,465 
Nov. 26,871 49,508 
Dec 28,948 52,171 

Quarter Total. 68,663 83,481 152,144 

1953 
Jan. 24,472 30,061 
Feb. 24,079 29,639 
Mar. ; 24,621 30,501 





90,201 163,373 
315,517 


Quarter total . 73,172 


Six-month total. 141,835 173,682 

The estimate for the current quarter is 
expected to prove conservative, according 
to E. Dorrance Kelly, director ot RFC's 
Office of Synthetic Rubber, with actual 
shipments for October and purchase orders 
on hand for November pointing to a total 
demand for the quarter in the neighbor- 
hood of 158,000 tons of GR-S. RFC 
shipments of GR-S rubber in the third 
quarter of 1952 amounted to 153,781 tons. 

Detailed figures from the industry also 
show a substantial trend toward oil mas- 
ter-batched synthetic rubber, Kelly said. 
While the recent average use of this type 
has been about 4,500 tons, estimates for 
November indicate that the demand for it 
may almost double. 

The month of November also will see 
the heaviest demand for synthetic latex, 
with requirements reaching about 9,500,000 
pounds, or 1,500,000 pounds higher than 
the average of the past six months. 

The figures used in the estimates repre- 
sent rubber, plus oil, less carbon black. 


RFC Rubber Production and 
Sales 


RFC sold 58,526.9 long tons of GR-S 
including latex, and 6,609 long tons ot 
butyl rubber in October—both figures, 
when compared to consumption figures for 
previous months, set new record highs. 
According to government figures, GR-S 
consumption was estimated at 52,928 tons 
for September and the precios all-time 
high was the 57,675 tons used in January 
1952. RFC’s sales figures and the con- 
sumption figures compiled by the National 
Production Authority are not strictly com- 
parable, with consumption usually exceed- 
ing RFC sales. If this normal pattern holds 
for October, synthetic consumption may 
prove even higher than the sales figures 
indicate. 

No official figures are available on Nov- 
ember 21 on the total picture for October. 
However, Trainer, in his talk November 20 
before the Ordnance Association in Wash- 
ington, estimated that new rubber con- 
sumption would total 118,000 tons in 
October, including some 38,000 tons of dry 
natural rubber. Allowing for about 5,000 
tons of natural rubber latex, this leaves 
a synthetic rubber consumption of about 
75,000 tons, including GR-S, butyl, neo- 
prene and other specialty synthetics. The 
previous recorded high was the 68,470 
tons used in March, 1952. The previous 
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high for 
combined was the 
October, 19250, a figure never approached 
in subsequent months. This figure included 
09,000 tons of natural rubber. That record 
month's usage of new rubber was unus 


both natural and synthetic rubber 
123,683 tuns used in 


ually high because the industry had noticed 
that tight consumption controis to conserve 
natural rubber would be imposed effective 
November 1, 1950. 

The October butyl sales figure reported 
by RFC compares with a consumption o: 
3,593 tons in September. No month since 
1946 matched the Gctober total of 6,669 
tons—the closest was the 6,208 tons in 
\ugust, 195] 


October 








of GR-S included 31,885 
tons of LTP GR-S, a high figure, and 
3,438.9 tons of GR-S latex. October GR-S 
sales also included 10,516.4 tons of black 


hatch, 1,480.8 tons of oil-black masterbatch, 
all of these figures given as the gross 
weight f the oil, 
contained. 
Based on manufacturer forecasts of 
requirements, November production has 
] weduled at 46,000 tons for GR-S, 


black and GR-S 


yveell sc 


including 3,591 tons of latex. LTP GR-S 
output has been scheduled for 21,730 tons, 
black masterbatch for 9,000, oil master- 
batch for 6,000 masterbate! 


for 1,339 tons, and butyl rubber for 5,500 


oil-b.ack 


tons. 
\ithough it “oversold” production 
September and October, RFC. reports 


stil has adequate stocks (the last reported 


figure was 105,174 tons for GR-S on S 








tember 30). The recent order reactivating 
two | at the WKobuta, hol but- 
adiene plant should bear January 
Qne line is expected to yperatio 
about Janua 1, and the other a fe 
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weeks later. These operations will mak« 
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made on this. 


DPA Tax Certificates 


Certificates for rapid (five-year) tax 


amortization were granted to firms 


rubber, plastics, and associated industries 
between October 29 and November 19 by 
the Defense Production \dministration. 
The location, the product or service, the 
total amount ivolved, and the percentage 
the rapid tax amortization may 


be applied are give 


to which 














Okonite-Cailender Cab ( Paterson, 
N. J.. fire control cable for the military, 
oF) 7(y¢ 

ma Chemical Co ‘anama = City 
| A. alphz pinene, beta-pinene, and sol- 
vents, $635,000 at 45% 

Firestone lire & Rubber Co., Akron 

rcraft parts, S160,000 at 40% 

Phompson Products, Inc., Cleveli O., 

raft n ents, $966,321 at 

i) Wil Car Carbon ( orp., 4 le Ve 
t Ci batteries, $264,000 at 

Shawinigan Resins Cory 





Mass.. vinyl resins, $93,175 at 45% 
United States Rubber Co., Providence, 
t. I. ordnance, $20,873 at 45%: 
socket, IX l., ordnance, $6,914 al 
Rubber Co., Trenton, 


steam hose tor mili 





head Bros 
N. J., high-pressure 





Other National News 


London Story on “Reduced GR-S Use’”’ Arouses Ire of RMA 


An article which appeared in the Finan- 
clal Times, London, England, on October 
22, stating, “The U. S. rubber manutfac- 
turers have decided to use more natural 
rubber in tires and other products and less 
f the American-made general purpose 
synthetic \s a first stage manufac- 
turers plan to adjust the basis from 65-35 
to 55-45 and then aim at an eventual 50-50 
consumption of natural and synthetic rub- 
ber,” was denounced as unfounded by the 
RMA. 

The story also carried the statement 
that: “The U. S. RFC which operates the 
government owned synthetic rubber plants 
has limited production from this month to 
an annual rate of 600,000 tons.” 

The story was widely quoted and_ re- 
peated in other British publications, and 
there was an immediate market reaction 
to this alleged “plan,” resulting in an 
overnight increase in the price of natural 
‘ubber. 

It has been learned, the RMA said, that 
the original story grew out of conversa- 
tions at a London cocktail party where 
reporters asked certain questions of a 
Canadian visitor. This visitor could not, 
and did not reply for the United States, 
hut confined his remarks exclusively to 
the Canadian situation. Apparently the un- 
answered questions, some of them at- 
tributed to a representative of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, became the source 
of the newspaper article. 

The RMA said that at this late date 
(November 7) the truth may not be con- 
sidered newsworthy, but the facts are as 
follows: 

1. The American rubber manufacturers 
have not, will not, or cannot reach a col- 
lective “decision” concerning the future 
use of natural and synthetic rubber. Such 
an agreement would be illegal under 
America’s anti-trust laws. 

2. The ratio of natural to synthetic de- 
pends upon the individual judgment of 
each separate company. This practice has 
been true since government specification 
controls were revoked in April, 1952. The 
overall industry ratio is the accumulative 
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result of thousands of individual decisions 
3. If it were legal, American rubber 
manutacturers would never discu-s,_ let 
alone agree upon, ratios of rubber use 
This pomt is considered important confi 
dential information to be withheld fro 
competitors. 

4+. Industry-wide 
probable future natural and synthetic con- 
sumption. These informed 
made by industry economists and_ statis- 
ticlans. Estimates covering the 
1952 and for the year 1953 made very re- 
cently indicate that natural rubber con- 
sumption in the U.S.A. will not 1 I 
45% during the period covered. Alt] 
U. S. natural rubber consumption in 
may exceed that of 1952, it is by no 
certain, all factors considered, that t 
1953 import rate will exceed that of 1932 

5. Natural rubber competes with \meri- 
can-made synthetic rubber on the basis of 
price and quality. The latter factor 1s 
continually overlooked by natural rubber 
suppliers. The use of clean, well-packaged, 





estimates are made 


guesses are 


1 £ 
balance ot 





means 


1¢ 


easy to process, and technically uniform 
synthetic rubber is preterred in many 
products to poorly packed, off-grade, at 
non-uniform natural rubber, even at an 
initial price disadvantage. Also, technical 
and chemical improvements continue to be 
made with synthetic rubber. 

6. There is absolutely no quantitati 
limitation, statutory or otherwise, on 
production of synthetic rubber in govern- 
ment owned plants. Only recently RFC 
decided and announced that GR-S_ pro- 
duction will be increased to a rate in ex- 
cess of 600,000 long tons annually in order 
to satisfy industry’s 
ments. 

In conclusion, the RMA stated that 
sources of factual information concerning 
the American rubber manufacturing 1 
dustry are available to foreign publica- 
tions, and it hoped they will in the future 
check the accuracy of their stories con- 
cerning the United States. 

The price of natural rubber on the 
Singapore market rose 2'4 cents (Straits) 
per pound on October 23, following the 
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increased require- 








iry use, $122,888 at 459%. 
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Financial Times story. The news also ap- 
parently stimulated price rises in other 
vorld markets, which led to turther in- 





‘reases gapore in the succeeding 
1 he total rise in threc¢ 


Litchfield and Thomas 


Optimistic on Business 
Outlook 


In a statement released shortly after 
f al elections be- 

field, chairman 

winted out that 

ately foretell the 


upon 
near future, it 


ny] 
overall 


prospects 





eaclung improve- 


a new era has begun, 
the nation has turned 
er and in such decisive 


room for doubt 








seems clear that the 

to: l everse the 

t 1 toward nationz lism and dat 
eerous O 2 growth o 
labor monopoly: 3) stop squandering 
l 1 ictive resources; (4) 





the individual citizen 
the individual citizen 
nd unfair re- 
been placed upon  pri- 


individual freedom; (3) 








turn to the moral and _ spiritual 
standards upon which our nation was 
founded: (6) deal realistically with mat- 
ters oO for 12 policy. 


There is every reason to expect that 

istration and the new Con- 
gress will promptly and aggressively re- 
spond to these signific new directives, 
and that in responding they will gradually 
establish improved conditions for all 
phases of business activity. 

This is not to say that there will be an 
abrupt change in the overall picture of 
business activity. Certainly business will 
not want or expect any undue favoritism 
neluding repeal of measures which pro- 
ect employes and consumers against self- 
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ish exploitation. It is reasonable to hope, — ; ersonal ingenuity, not by government In 1926, when the project was started, 
CVE he punitive, discriminatory directives rovernment spending, Coll- Liberia was on the verge of bankruptcy, 
tutude ) business, as it has too ver of Goodricn, told a meeting of the without roads and little means of com- 
Tle eel expressed 11 bureaucratic ac- Society tor Advancement of Management munication. In that year exports amounted 
be replaced by a more tem- in Dallas, Tex., in late October. to only $1,750,000. 
¢ ¢ Oach, and that ere vill be ( in Texas for the ning of a In 1951] exports totaled $30,000,000. Now 
e equity b governm rela eV drich distribution center in Dal 30,000 Liberians are on the Firestone pay- 
S, AS, Si that “a competitive economy is — roll alone. More than 1,500 motor ve- 
ssing era was not without its isstble only when the people themselves icles are registered, and there a hun- 
gains. Lhev should t be lost. B the ive the power to decide how their money dreds of miles of good roads, with a new 
endulum had swung too far to the left, | shall be spent arterial highway under construction which 
i » 0 erties ‘There is justification,” he stated, vill run from one end of the country to 
Ive, and our security had become omi- the view that our economy will not the other. Firestone has 9Y0,00 acres 
s. The ent ac ot the s se when government expenditure planted, and in 1951 ‘endaced nearly 73, 
set g ivoke ere WW S lly reduced, although t QUO,000) pounds of rubber. Aside trom 
S ( u ave established a virtua be a falling off in gross na current obligations,  Libe began the 
( > Was cited in this connecti some time during the year 19352 completely free trom debt. 
\e ( t ast I of the ns to me that those who Details of the Firestone plantation de 
enti : side are not giving due velopment over the years t 
> < weight to the fact that we have enjoyed Mention was made of the icatl 
‘ many prosperous years in the past when January, 1952, of the Lil lt 
5 government expenditures were only a of The American Foundation for Tropical 
es small part of our total economy, a smaller Medicine, in the memory of Harvey S. 
ide mart than is probable any time in_ the Firestone, Sr. Also, today there are more 
mt f future.” ‘ than 600 independent Liber rubber 
iK¢ Collyer said that by 1960 we should planters, due to the efforts of the Fire- 
anaes have 174 million people in this country, stone company. Last year these inde- 
: 22 million, or 15% more than in 1950. An pendent planters produced some 4,500,000 
increase in population is not necessarily a pounds of rubber, and wi next 
‘ stimulant to business. Today more people decade their output is expected to increase 
i China might simply lead to manyfold, it was said. 
more starvation. The investment of private capital in 
ain Tee The situation in the United States is underdeveloped areas, combined with a 
- quite different, he added. With our com- — sincere and earnest desire to bring bene- 
samption ni ee il petitive economy, our abundant natural fits to the peoples of those lands on a 
hi ris ot which 58% will — resources, our technical facilities, and our basis which does not limit their national 
© synthetic atural rubbe lire substantial “know-how” for producing independence or their personal freedom, 
will probably pass the 100-mil- goods and services, increases in popula- results in lasting and valuable benefits to 
in passenger-car, truck and tion can exert a stimulating effect on all concerned. Not only do the investors 
ne, motorcycle, and tractor cate business benefit, but also the governments and peo- 
i. J He pointed out that a significant fea- ples of the nations in which the imvest- 
a nes om lomas said, ture of the increase in population is that ments are made, and _ the benefits, 
about by two fact More ve- it will be most marked in the age group because the ground for ig Com- 
are on the road, and the owners of — under 18 and the age group over 60; while © munism is no longer fertile. Firestone 
these velucies are driving more miles and relatively little increase is foreseen in the executive declared. 
hence wearing out more rubber per ve- main working age part of our "= “Here, then, is a proven and tested 
icle. Newer rubber products are expand- those between the ages 18 and 60. The — plan which brings benefits to the investors, 
*? t markets peter gor Foam increase in population se) this country will which does not cost the taxpayer a single 
Her is booming; films and plastics are be mainly an addition to the consuming penny, which raises the living standards 
n the rise; ar id rul ber roads § give promise group rather than the producing group, of the people of underdeveloped lands and 
ie oe comm« use and this population trend will put upon which attacks at its source one of the 
\not irt of the picture those at work the task of supporting a greatest forces for evil the world has ever 
nese as rubber imdustry 1s much larger number of people, directly or known,” he concluded. 
roviding a great bulwark of protection jj; directly , than in any previous period in 
gaimst t me ustoric instabil of the uur history. ea 
at rubber market—a condition whic! “The task of producing the goods and 
sleep Prices ng between th services we will need can be accomplished McQueen Sees 1953 a Good 
ae re Bi “lta pout only by a marked increase in the produc- Year 
: ee oid tivity of those who work. Only by in- . ar : ; 
reside sees some danger sig creasing output per worker by 30 to 35%, Faced with its most competitive year in 
i threatened rubber shortage or by working more hours per week, or Nearly a decade, business got its best pos- 
expand \merican synthetic both, will it be possible to maintain the sible break last November 4, when the 
acity A second is t the rapidly ereater population at a standard of livin people of the United States pene a change ) 
sis of r inadequate highway system equal to or hetter than todav’s of government at the Washington level, ‘ 
is consuming 18 pounds Collyer emphasized. L. A. McQueen, vice presid in charge ; 
capita, compared with one This increase in productivity cannot be Of sales, General Tire & Rubber Co., ob- ; 
and the rest of the world obtained through manpower alone, but served in opening the annual sales con- | 
little over a pound per American industry will have to invest, ference in Akron, of the company’s na- \ 
he predicted, world de- quring the 1950-1960 period. $200 billion, tional sales organization. 
rubber will | “First of all, business is going to get a = 





ve far beyond early as much as was invested in the _  SAESE ; ; é 
; : : last 30 vears, if we are to achieve, with hearing for the first time in many years, 
nto the atonic ee the working force available, adequate out- he pointed out. “The government has vir- 


homas, was prompted by put to maintain our high standard of liv- tually run our business. It has told us 






considerations. The company jng. Based on these facts. it seems clear What materials, and how much we should 
) : \m erica must lead in atomic that feces As opportunity Ringe ites use in our products. But this vill end r 
developments, tor national defense ar “ se- levelopment of our economy,” Collyer now. There will be less government in 





the atomic age will bring wa 3 all business . . . and thrift 1 will again be- 





curity. Seconc are 
} ° = said in conclusion. : PA 
ng changes in our economic pro come a virtue. 
and social progress, and Good- Analyzing what’s ahead for 1953, Mc- 


ts to be in step with this great Firestone on Point Four Queen foresees a production of nearly 

: 95,000,000 units in the tire industry, but 

talk before the New York Herald believes the salesman will provide the an- 

> Forum in New York, N. Y., Oc- — swer to failure or success of his company. 

tober "30 . Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chair- “The shortages are definitely over in 

Collyer on Productivity man of the Firestone company. entitled all commodities,” he insisted. “No busi- 

; “Private Enterprise and Point Four,” the ness of any nature will succeed without 

Past gains in the United States, both levelopment of the Firestone plantations salesmen in 1953... which must defi- 
social and economic, have been made pos- in Liberia was described in support of the nitely be considered a buyer’s year. 


7 = Bice | a Sere ie - 7 : ‘ ve * E iba , 
sible by the application and encourage- velief that private capital invested in an Only the salesman can provide full 
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ment of invention, development, initiative, underdeveloped country can benefit all. employment to America in 1953. Compe- 
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tition will be keen... and there will be 
no government prosperity through waste 
to help the weak. Salesmanship will be 
the only answer to production . and to 
profits,” the General Tire executive main- 
tained. 

Even with fewer government jobs and 
less aid to Europe, McQueen predicted a 
good business year in 1953, 

“With more economy in government, 
business, and personal habits, inflation will 
soon end our dollars will have more 
value,” he averred. “We at General Tire 
are expecting to do more business in 1953 

not less. Our sales record of 1952 
will be better than our record high of 
1951. . . and our outlook was never 
brighter than it is now,” McQueen ended 


SPI Sees Good Business 
Ahead 


_The Society of the Plastics Industry on 
November 17 stated that, at the moment, 
indications point to a continued record 
level of activity in most branches of the 
plastics industry, at least well into the 
first quarter of 1953. 

The SPI monthly sales statistics for 
August showed a total sales figure for 
thermosetting and thermoplastic, extru- 
sion and molds, of $16,075,286, compared 
with $12,367,882 for July and $14,546,454 
for August 1951. Improvement was noted 
in all principal divisions, but was most 
pronounced in thermoplastic moldings, 
which showed an all-time high for the 
month at $8,044,215. 

Thermoplastic molding sales for Sep- 
tember continued to advance and were up 
some 14% over August figures, having 
amounted to $9,159,005, and thermosetting 
sales were up even more sharply from 
\ugust, being 38% over that month’s 
figure amounting to $7,503,873, the high- 
est month recorded for the year to date. 
Of significance is the pronounced upturn 
noted in the sale of molds, the volume for 
which has advanced 20% over August 
sales, following a similar advance in Au- 
gust over July sales, indicating that the 
product sales trend is still up. 

One uncertainty in the long-range pic- 
ture is the current heavy dependency of 
the economy on government purchases 
which are scheduled to hit their peak 
during 1953. Their importance may be 
recognized by the fact that during the 
second quarter of 1952 such purchases 
stood at an annual rate of $78 million, 
compared with a total national product of 
$343 million. While many economists pre- 
dict that the passing of the peak in gov- 
ernment expenditures will be accompanied 
by some business recession, such a de- 
velopment is by no means guaranteed. 


There are other factors such as an antici 
pated improved government atmosphere in 
which business can operate, greater con 
fidence on the part of investors and a 
lack of speculation and inventory accumu- 
lation during the present business upturn 
which all augur well for the business tu 
ture, the SPI said. 


Sales and Inventory Figures 


The Office of Business Economies, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
in its “Industry Survey” of September, 
1952, has provided figures on manufac- 
turers’ sales and inventory figures for 
rubber products for eight months of 1952, 
in comparison with figures for July and 
August, 1951, that are of interest. This 
particular publication also provides com- 
plete figures for the years 1949, 1950, 
and 1951, which will not be repeated 
here. The present revision of manufac 
turers’ sales and inventories adjusts the 
series to the newly available benchmark 
data for the year 1949, 

Manufacturers’ sales and inventories 
totaled for the years 1949, 1950, and 
1951 are also of interest. 


Solomon Promoted 


John W. Solomon, general sales man- 
ager of United States Rubber Co.'s tex- 
tile division, has been named sales assis- 
tant to the vice president and general 
manager of the division. In his new posi- 
tion, effective January 1, Mr. Solomon 
will handle the sale of combed, carded, 
and synthetic yarns to the tufting and 
knitting trades and will have his head- 
quarters at the company’s sales office, 
James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. He also 
will supervise the yarn salesmen at all 
locations throughout the country and will 
be responsible for the advertising and 
sales promotion of these yarns. He will 
also be Vice President W. E. Clark’s 
advisory assistant on sales, advertising, 
and promotion, and distribution policies 
for industrial, asbestos, and consumer fab- 
rics. 

V. C. McQuiddy has been made the 
division’s sales manager of industrial prod- 
ucts, including tire cord, chafer fabrics, fil- 
ter fabrics, mechanical and weaving yarns. 

The two appointments were announced 
November 12 by Mr. Clark, who is also 
general manager of the textile division. 
He stated that the large increase in the 
division’s sales volume during the past 
five vears has made necessary these 
changes to bolster the merchandising con- 





VALUE OF MANUFACTURERS’ SALES 














Adjusted for Seasonal Variations; Millions of Dollars) 
1951 1952 
cat a ae es 
July Aug. Jan. Feb. Mar, Apr. May July Aug. 
442 469 168 442 406 437 424 408 40 
Book VALUE OF MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES 
(Seasonally Adjusted; Millions of Dollars) 
1951 1952 
| a a ail A 
July Aug. Jar. Feb. Mar, Apr. May June July Aug. 
647 677 840 848 865 77 878 864 884 884 
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1949 1950 1951 
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1949 1950 1951 
540 554 816 


trol and coordination of the 
Mr. Solomon joined U. 





1947. Previously he had been a _ vice 
president of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
\la. 

Mr. McQuiddy started with U. S. Rub- 
ber in 1941 at its textile plant in 
ville, Ga., he was transferred to the com- 
pany’s general offices in New York 
1942, was appointed a sales 
1947 and manager of the yarn 
in Reading, Pa., in 1949. Since 1950 
Mr. McQuiddy has been sales manage 
ot combed and carded yarns, stati | 
company heaquarters. He _ will 
to be at the New York office. 








Expanding Textile Activities 
Woodrow D. Johnson das been 


to the newly created position of mer 
dis¢ manager of consumer fabrics tor ( = os 
I 





Rubber’s textile division. As part of the 
film’s expansion in fabrics, Johnson will 
be responsible for merchandising the U. § 


Royal line of consumer fabrics sold by 
the division. Johnson was previously sales 
and merchandise manager of men’s wear 
blends for Deering Milliken & Co.. and 
prior to that time had served in various 
sales capacities with Parker, Wilder & Co. 

Johnson’s appointment followed the an- 
nouncement that U. S. Rubber is consoli- 
dating at Winnsboro Mills, \Wunnsboro, 
S. C., its consumer fabrics weaving opera- 
tions formerly divided between that plant 
and Seaboard Mills, Burlington, N. C. In 
addition, an integrated spinning unit has 
been set up at Winnsboro to produce 
blends of synthetic fibers, accordin to 
W. E. Clark, vice president and textile 
division manager. 

















New Purchasing Agents 


The appointment of new purchasing 
agents for the Baton Rouge, La. and 
Painesville, O., plants of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, was announced last 
month by Russell S. Tobias, director o 
purchasing, and C. H. Madison, assistant 
production manager, for the division. 

Andrew McNeill, formerly purchasing 
agent at Painesville, has been transferred 
to the Baton Rouge plant. Mr. McNeill 
has been with the division since 1947. 

John Brady, formerly a senior buyer 
of heavy equipment at the Naugatuck, 
Conn., plant, has been transferred to 
Painesville as purchasing agent. Mr. Brady 
joined the division in 1950. 


+ mth 


Little League Baseball 


Little League baseball is big league now, 
according to a special issue of U. S. Rub- 
ber’s magazine, “Us,” published in Octo- 
ber. For boys 9-12 years of age, Little 
League baseball has surpassed the big 
leagues in size, popularity, and attendance 
during the past five years. In 1 h 
Little League had about 416 teams in 
six states, but now there are more than 
7,562 teams in 44 states. The 28-page 
issue of the company’s magazine is devoted 
entirely to the history, organization, and 
growth of Little League baseball and the 
company’s participation in this activity. 
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Arthur Nolan attended The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., Na 
Rubber Quality Seminar held at Chicago, 
November 17 and 18, as the representative 
of Institut des Recherches sur le Caout- 
choue en Indochine 
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Bertram A. Wilkes 


Cabot Opens N. J. Office 
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Ir., superintendent ot 
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er posts in the Good- 
Porter, Brust, Leary, 
' Hurt from Goodyear-Akron: Nance 
from Goodvear Aircraft Corp.: and Ruth- 
ertord from the Jackson, Mich., tire plant. 














\ ists from the parent com- 

v's research laboratories also have been 
assigned to the Atomic enterprise: Charles 
R. Milone, now superintendent of the 
new company’s research laboratory; and 
Richard B. Stambaugh, named superinten- 
dent of the works laboratory. Both will 
report to James A. Merrill, director of 
the laboratory division. 











Foxboro Expands at Dallas 


Golden State Moves 
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Sales Staff Changes 


Kenneth L. Edgar, sales manager of 
Velon products of Firestone Plastics Co.., 
Pottstown, Pa., last month announced the 
the sales staff: 





Edelmann has been named 
manager of manufacturers’ sheeting sales 
He was formerly staff trade manager in 
the film division. 

Edward V. kK. Jaycox is now manager 
of packaging and new products sales 
Mr. Jaycox was previously in charge of 
marketing research. 

Gurdon H. Smith has been named mana- 

of upholstery sales, after having han- 
dled the sale of Velon upholstery sheetings 
in various territories including the Mid- 
west and the Southeast. 

Stuart G. Keiller continues as manager 
of Velon yarn sales: while the converting 
department will continue to be headed by 
Elmer H. French, Jr. : 

Sales promotion activities remain under 
Thomas A. Henry 
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Joseph E. Cox 


Cox in New Post 


Joseph FE. Cox, active in rubber sole and 
heel manufacturing and sales for more 
than 25 vears, has been named _ resident 


‘Yr of Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, 





The appointment was announced by 
George S. Fabel, president of Thermoid 
Co., Trenton, which purchased stock con- 
trol of Essex in 1951. The latter manufac- 
tures soles and heels and industrial molded 
rubber products. Mr. Fabel said an ag- 
gressive sales and product development 
program will be carried out at Essex 
under Mr. Cox's direction. 

Mr. Cox, following service in World 
War 1, entered the export business. He 
joined Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in 
1925, where his work was with shoe prod- 
ucts. Immediately prior to joining Essex 
in 1946 he was assistant general manager 
of Goodyear’s shoe products division. 


Whittemore Board Chairman 


Laurence F. Whittemore, president of 
Brown Co., 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, 
Mass., was named chairman of the board 
at the recent directors’ meeting. Mr. Whit- 
temore, who became president of the com- 
pany on January 1, 1950, will continue 
in that capacity. He has been a director 
since 1941. His relations with Brown Co. 
actually began in 1935 when he became 
a member of the stockholder’s committee 
with regard to reorganization and served 
as sub-chairman of the group. 

Ernest H. Maling, senior vice president 
of Brown Co., who retired November 1 
after 32 vears with the company, was re- 
cently named vice chairman of the com- 
pany's directorate at the same board meet- 
ing. Mr. Maling began with Brown in 
1920 in the accounting department of the 
Portland office. In 1933 he was made 
comptroller of the company and in 1941, 
treasurer, with his office in Berlin, N. H. 
He became vice president of finance and 
accounts and treasurer in 1943. 


Tom F. McAdams has become asso- 
ciated with Brown Chemicals, as sales 
representative to assist Dan D. Downes, 
with headquarters at 15 Moore St., New 


York 4,.N,. ¥. 
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New Goodrich Warehouse 


\ long-term lease has been signed by 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., for a 


new, one-story brick and steel warehouse 


building at Highpoint, N.C. This new 
warehouse unit will be used as a distribu- 
tion point for covered elastic yarn and 
Koroseal upholstery materials. Now un- 
der construction at the corner of King 
and Linden streets in Highpoint, the ware- 
house combines the operations of two 
smaller warehousing units which Goodrich 
had operated there. Office and display 
rooms, including 10,000 square feet of 
space, will be completely air conditioned. 

When the building is completed in early 
March, it will enable Goodrich to stock 
larger quantities of elastic yarns and up- 
holstery materials better to service hosiery 
and furniture manufacturers throughout the 
South. 

Sales and shipments of covered elastic 
yarn from the new warehouse will be 
handled by Anthony & Garrett, BFG's 
sales representative in that area; while 
Koroseal upholstery materials will be han- 
dled by Ray H. Dover, Sr., sales repre- 
sentative for that commodity. 





Collyer Receives Award 


J. L. Collyer, Goodrich president, has 
been given a distinguished service citation 
by the Automobile Old Timers. The award 
was presented by J. E. Henry, president 
of the group, at the Old Timers’ thirteenth 
annual dinner, which was held on Novem- 
ber 13 at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
N.Y, 


Staff Appointments 


William L. Smith, Earl F. Miller, and 
Almont E. Williams have been named in 
connection with new assignments in Good- 
rich’s industrial products manufacturing 
division. 

Smith has been appointed technical di- 
rector of industrial products manufactur- 
ing. His new responsibilities will be to 
integrate the technical activities of all 
industrial products operations. He joined 
Goodrich in 1917 in the laboratory origin- 
ally, but has spent most of his time in 
the industrial products division. In 1942 
he was appointed its technical superinten- 
dent. 

Miller succeeds Smith as technical super- 
intendent of the Akron industrial products 
division. Miller came to BFG in 1935, 
was assigned to research work, and two 
vears later went into the processing divi- 
sion as a compound chemist. In 1944 he 
was transferred to industrial products for 
technical work, and his most recent. title 
was technical manager of hose manufac- 
ture. 

Williams has been given that post. 
He started with the company in 1946 
in the general chemistry laboratory and 
worked in the processing division. His 
most recent job was as technical manager 
of industrial products. 

Osbert H. Parrine, manager of time 
study and methods at Goodrich, has been 
named general manager, time study and 
methods. Parrine began with the company 
in 1925 in the time-study department. 
In 1930 he was assigned to Hood Rubber 
Co. in the same line of work and in 1937 
became superintendent of standards there. 
In 1951, Parrine was returned to Akron 
to the position of manager of time study 
and methods. 

Edward |. O'Connor has been made 
manager of a new department, field ac 
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counting—stores and districts, at Good- 
rich. 

Hadley N. Ensign has been appointed 
general supervisor in the department, re 
porting to O’Connor. 

O'Connor began in the company’s field 
auditing department in January, 1943, 
where he remained five years before moy- 
ing to accounting. He was most recently 
assistant manager of the department. 

Ensign has been with the company 18 
vears and has been engaged primarily in 
accounting work. 


Acclaims Tubeless Tire 


Che rubber inner tube may soon become 
a relic of the past, according to Frank 
T. Tucker, director of advertising for 
Goodrich. Speaking before the Milwaukec 
\dvertising Club recently Tucker said 
that his company has already delivered 
more than a million tubeless tires to 
\merican motorists. The present rate of 
tubeless tire production in Goodrich plants 
is nearly triple that of last vear. In addi- 
tion, many new car manufacturers are 
now considering tubeless tires as original 
equipment, Tucker declared. 


Multicolor Printing Process 


\ new process for transferring a multi- 
colored, printed, screened impression from 
paper to rubber or plastics in one quick 
operation has been announced by Ameri- 
can Anode, a division of B. F. Goodrich. 
exclusive rights to this Anolith process 
have been granted to American Anode 
by Soledad Co., Los Angeles, Calif., which 
holds the patent. A feature of the pro- 
cess is that it permits true reproduction, 
in color if desired, of an image of even 
300-line context, it is claimed. A separate 
printed label is required for each trans- 
fer, since the process is an ink-lifting 
method. 

The process is said to be economical 
and rapid and to give images that last 
indefinitely. When the process is used 
o. rubber surfaces, a slight curing opera- 
tion will permanently seal the impression 
to the rubber. Multicolored impressions 
transferred by this process are said not 
to fade, but remain brilliant and sharp. 
\ccording to R. V. Yohe, president of 
\merican Anode, the <Anolith process 
opens the decors to many applications. 

“We foresee such possible applications 
as various sidewall color combinations for 
tires, drapery patterns for vinyl sheeting, 
and imprinting of conveyor belting, rub- 
ber matting, recreational items, and a 
host of others.” 


Torque Converter Uses Hycar 


Special hot oil-resistant seals made of 
Hyecar 4021 (polyacrylic) rubber, a prod- 
uct of Goodrich Chemical, are used in 
a new direct-drive hydraulic torque con- 
verter for extra heavy-duty trucks devel 
oped by Twin Dise Clutch Co., Rockford, 
Ill. Designed for trucks carrying loads 
up to 30 tons, the converter eliminates 
99% of forward shifting in off-highway 
operation. The hydraulic clutch actuating 
pistons and oil-pressure supply tubes in 
the converter are sealed with a total of 
16 Hyear O-rings ranging i1 
¥g-15'5 inches in inside diameter. Hycar 
4021 is also used for other specially molded 
gaskets and garter spring seals in the unit. 
The Hycar seals meet the requirements 
f this application, including exceptional 
resistance to oils, extreme pressure lubri- 
cants, and high temperatures. 
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Voit Opens New Plant 


\W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif., formally opened its new camelback 
and tire repair materials manufacturing 
plant in Portland, Oreg.. on October 25, 
with ceremonies attended by more than 300 
industrial and civic leaders. Willard Voit, 
president, Harry .\. Wright, gen- 


company | 
eral manager of the new plant. < Neil 
\W. McIntyre, factory productiot 
acted as hosts to the visitors, 
shown round the plant an 
tained with a buffet luncheon. 
among the guests were the 
mavor-elect of Portland, as we 
than 200 persons directly connected with 
the tire recapping industry. 

The new plant is a 16,0U00-square toot 
building on a 3%2-acre plot that provides 
ample room for expansion. Approximately 
40 workers will be permanently employed. 
Voit has already invested about $300,000 
in real estate, buildings, and equipment, 
including three 60-inch rubber mills, one 
eight-inch extruder, and auxiliary machin- 
ery. The new plant has a_ production 
capacity of 500,000 pounds of material per 
month, and the first month's output was 
reported to have been purchase | at the 


by recapping operators in 








as more 
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New Sales Office 


Monsanto Chemical Co., plastics divi- 
sion, Springfield, Mass., opened a Cincin- 
nati sales office on October i 
six the total number of di 
offices operating east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. According to R. C. Evans, the divi- 
sion’s general manager of sales, the new 
office will help serve customers in the ex- 
panding midwestern and southern markets 
and also support the activities of the divi- 
facilities at Port 








sion’s new production 


Plastics, O 








Harold D. Woodmansee has been named 
branch manager of this new office. He 
transfers from the division's Detroit sales 





ottice. where he 1as been branch m 
since January 1, 1952. His Detroit re- 
sponsibilities have been assigned to Donald 
H. Kocher, who has been promoted to 
assistant branch manager there. W ood- 
nansee joined Monsanto in 1932, in the 
boratories of the division’s headquarters 


1 
la f 
at Springfield and has been with the sales 
department since 1944. 

Kocher joined the plastics division at 
Springfield in 1946. He has been a sales- 
man since 1947 and attached to the Detroit 
office since 195] 


Dunlap Promoted 





Ralph I. Dunlap has been 
assist lt tor 
tics ] | 
research chemist. He was promoted to 


eroun leader in the research department 

1946, became an operating superinten- 
lent in the production department in 1951, 
and in March, 1952, returned to the re- 
search department as group leader in 
charge of stvrene research 


The Cinc’nnati Rubber Mfg. Co., man- 
ufacturer of mechanical rubber goods, Cin 
cinnati 12, O., is erecting a new office 
building, a red and grey brick structure, 
66 by 80 feet and two stories high. It will 
be air conditioned and will have acoustic 


insulation ceilings 
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Acquires Federal Tire Name 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co., San 


Francis Calif., has acquired exclusive 


glits e tire trade name, “F ederal,” 
¢ erms foa 1 
sig United 
| ig t y] 1¢ 
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Federal tires have a history which dates 
iC 1909, lide Water became the 
x listributor of U. S. Rubber’s 
Federal tires and tubes back in January, 
1947, and since then has expanded the 
\t | the complet e tire 
ine at all Tic le Water 
servil : 5 2 s 1roughout 
‘ludes the Fed ral I ying \ 
Safety-Ride premium tire, Air-Wi ing low- 
essure tire, Classic, Air-Flex, 1 an 
s r tires, and Cc lercial truck 
Shawinigan Resins Elects 
Robert Kk Mueller was elected presi 
ie Shawit i rp.. Spring 
€ ss > COC 
€ \ 
\\ 2 Ta 
{aL ) i VICC 
pre s Cor 
Ne \ < ( vice 
"es s of S 1g 
Charles H. 5S ler, 
\I santo ( mical 
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ve i rec . 
Mueller was former] era nage 
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umbian Carbon Co., through Bin- 
& Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New 








Calco Given Safety Award 





Caleo Chemical Division, American Cy 
namid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., was pre- 
sente h the comy ’s safety award 
Dronze < 
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New Titanium Sales Office 


fitanium Pigment Corp., subsidiary of 
a Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
— N. Y., has opened a new sales of- 
f At lanta, Ga., at 367 John St, N.W., 
to serve the southeastern states in the 





sales of “Titanox” pigments. The Alabama 
uid Tennessee sales territories, formerly 
ae the Cleveland office, will be added 
to Atlanta office. 
Rol vert E. Noyes, a sales representative 


in Cleveland, is now in charge ot the 
Atlanta office. Replacing Mr. Noyes in 
Cleveland is Paul Eliot, transierred from 


aborat ries in 





the technical service | 
York 

\lso announced was the transfer of 
G. Gordon Hennessy from the technical 
service laboratories to Chicago, where he 
1 be a sales representative 


O'Sullivan Holds Election 


\t a special meeting held October 14 
he board of directors of O'Sullivan Rub- 


be Cor Winchester, V4., elected \ in- 
cent A. Catozella chairman of the board, 
to succeed R. J. Funkhouser, who hel 


Catozella, elected 
president of the corporation, October 1, 
1949, will continue in that office. 

Paul Terretta, executive vice presi 
was given the additional post of treasurer, 
replacing P. L. Hockman, who resigned. 
H. Douglas Weaver, secretary, was made 
a member of the executive Committee. 


R. S. Beck resigned as assistant secretary. 


l t= 


the post 20 vears. Mr. 





lent, 


iC 


Yale Rubber Plant Opening 
Yale Rubber Mfg. Co. cele ‘brated the 


opening of its new milli ol oadelion plant at 
Sandusky, Mich., with an open house on 
October 4, attended by idreds ot lead- 
ing industrialists 

\t the same time President Eldon H. 
Henderson announced the appointment of 
|. Willard Childe as sales manager of 

Detroit branch. Henderson and Childe 
began their business association 26 years 
as sales engineers for Continental 
l Works and parted seven vears ago 
when Henderson left to found Yale Rub- 








Yale Rubber Officers at Open House Cele- 


brating Its New Plant: (L. to R.) L. F. 

Runciman, Vice President; Eldon H. Hen- 

derson; R. C. Henderson, Treasurer; and 

W. D. Hough, Secretary and Detroit 
Branch Manager 


Promotions at Wyandotte 


Bert Cremers, vice president, Michigan 
\lkali Division, Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp., Wyandotte, Mich., recently an- 
nounced the following divisional promo- 
tions in the home office: C. F. Sanborn, 
to manager, sales research and control; 
* M. Zorn, to manager, order and sched- 
uling department; M. D. Thompson, to 
assistant director of traffic.. 

Mr. Sanborn’s new department encom- 
passes the former market research and 
sales control departments. Brought about 
by Wyandotte’s ever-increasing marketing 
activities, this new department more fully 
integrates the sales program. Mr. San- 
born came to Wyandotte in 1941, then saw 
military service for three years, and upon 
returning to Wyandotte worked as a mar- 
ket analyst in 1951 he was appointed 
manager ot the market research depart- 
nent. 

In his new capacity Mr. Zorn is in 
charge of order and scheduling activities 
for the division’s many products. He was 
formerly assistant to the product manager 
ot heavy alkalies and chlorine. 

Thompson has more than 38 vears’ ex- 
perience with traffic and transportation 
problems, 12 of them with Wyandotte. 


Opens New Sales Offices 


Additional district sales offices for Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co.’s new fiber glass 
division, Pittsburgh, Pa., have been es- 
tablished in New York, N. Y., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., according to Robert A. 
McLaughlin, director of sales for the divi- 
sion, 

Paul D. Kaley has been named district 
sales manager in New York, with head- 
quarters at 30 Rockefeller Plaza. Asso- 
ciated with the fiber glass industry since 
1941, he is a member of the American 
\ssociation of kirsis Technologists, Am- 
erican Ordnance Association, and the So- 
ciety of Plastic Engineers. 

H. J. Bygott, Jr., has been appointed 
Washington district sales manager, with 
headquarters at 1545 New York Ave. 
N.E. Mr. Bygott has been with Pitts- 
burgh Plate since 1935. 

Pittsburgh Plate’s first fiber glass plant 
recently commenced production at Shelby- 
ville, Ind. Besides 8 New York and 
Washington offices, the division maintains 
district sales offices at Detroit and Chi- 
Cago. 


Philblack E Shipments 


Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 
has announced that shipments of Philblack 
KE, a super abrasion furnace black, have be- 
gun at its Borger, Tex., plant. According 

» K. S. Adams and Paul Endacott, board 

‘hairman and president, respectively, Phil- 
shack E is now available in carload and 
truckload quantities. On the basis of road 
tests covering 75,000 miles, the company 
claims that Philblack E incorporated into 
cold rubber auto-tire treads provides 30- 
42% more wear resistance than does HAF 
black. In natural rubber heavy-duty truck 
and bus tire treads Philblack E is said 
to give 12-24% more wear than channel 
black, in addition to phenomenal resistance 
to cutting and chipping. Annual produc- 
tion capacities for the company’s three 
blacks are as follows: Philblack A, 119,- 
000,000 pounds; Philblack O, 111,300,000 
pounds ; and Philblack E, 59,700,000 pounds. 
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Goodyear Expansion Plans 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., last month announced plans 
for a $1,500,000 expansion program for 
its chemical division. 

Russell DeYoung, vice president in 
charge of production, described the pro- 
ject as an addition to existing Akron 
facilities for producing Chemigum  syn- 
thetic rubber. DeYoung said the expan- 
sion in the rubber chemical field will 
make available additional reactors for syn- 
thetic rubber used in industrial, architec- 
tural and highway paints; as rubber re- 
inforcing agents; and for a score of other 
applications. These facilities can be used, 
too, DeYoung added, for the production 
of synthetic rubber latices, being used 
extensively in water emulsion paints, and 
tor paper and fabric coatings. 


Install Giant Belt Press 


One of world’s largest conveyor belt 
presses is being installed in Goodyear’s 
flat belt production line in Akron. The 41- 
toot-long press requires two floor levels, 
and plant buildings had to be modified 
to permit installation. Designed and built 
by Farrel-Birmingham Co. with the aid 
of Goodyear belting engineers, the giant 
press measures 84 inches in width and is 
capable of vulcanizing conveyor belts up 
to 72 inches wide. The press has 32 
rams, each 18 inches in diameter, and is 
capable of exerting a platen pressure of 
i. When installed, the press will 
cover an area of about 2,500 square feet, 
including wind-up, let-offs, and piping. 


Wins Public Relations Award 


A national public relations award will 
be given to Goodyear early next year for 
the firm's contribution to the transporta- 
tion through its campaign for better roads. 
The award, the Silver Anvil Trophy of 
the American Public Relations Associa- 
tion, will be presented to Goodyear as the 
Winner in the transportation classification 
at a ceremony which is scheduled for 
March 1 at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Cleveland Conveyor Subway 
Proposed 


The construction of a belt conveyor pas- 
senger subway in downtown Cleveland has 
been recommended to the city by William 
C. Reed, board chairman of the Cleve- 
land Transit System. The conveyor would 
operate under Euclid Avenue between 
Public and Playhouse Squares, with two 
intermediate stops. Reed said that the 
cost of the system, designed by Goodyear, 
Was estimated to be only a little more 
than half that of a proposed conventional 
transit loop. The 3,300-foot subway would 
use the same type of conveyor belt equip- 
ment designed by Goodyear for the pro- 
posed shuttle in New York, N. Y. The de- 
sign calls for the use of small passenger 
cars riding on high-speed main conveyor 
belts. with slow-speed belts being used 
at the loading and unloading points. 


Changes in Advertising Setup 


An organization change in the adver- 
tising and sales promotion departments 
at Goodyear has been announced by Ken- 
neth C. Zonsius, director of advertising. 

Under the new setup D. T. Buchanan 
becomes manager of the advertising and 
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sales promotion departments; G. G. Cart- 
wright takes on the duties of advertising 
manager of general products departments ; 
and H. F. Cook becomes advertising man- 
ager of the tire departments. 

In announcing the changes Zonsius said 
that Buchanan will supervise all the ac- 
tivities of the departments headed by 
Cartwright and Cook. 

Buchanan also will have supervision of 
the budget, aviation products, art, dis- 
plays, identification, media, movies, operat- 
ing, production, and Los Angeles office 
personnel. 

Cartwright will be in charge of all ad 
vertising and sales promotion for the 
Airfoam, chemical, flooring, mechanical 
goods, Pliofilm, shoe products, and Vinyl- 
film sales departments. 

Cook will supervise all advertising and 
sales promotion for the tire departments, 
including all types of tires and_ tubes 
(except aviation), retreading and repaii 
materials, rims, car and home supplies. 
brake lining, and_ batteries. 

Buchanan, who has extensive experience 
in the newspaper field in the United 
States and abroad, joined Goodyear’s ad- 
vertising department in 1928 as a copy 
writer, was appointed manager of Good- 
vear's advertising department in England 
in 1935, and returned to Akron three years 
later as manager of the firm’s advertising 
department. 

Cartwright has been with Goodyear 
since 1929, when he started as an adver- 
tising department staffman. He became 
assistant manager of the advertising de- 
partment in 1941 and manager of sales pro- 
motion in 1944. 

Cook began in Goodyear’s advertising 
department in 1944, after serving in < 
number of responsible agency and news- 
paper advertising posts. 


Truck Tire Problems 


The greatly increased speed of truck 
travel on modern turnpikes and highways 
poses a serious tire problem to bot! 
truck operators and the rubber industry. 
according to George M. Sprowls, manager 
of highway transportation for Goodyear. 
Speaking before the Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania Division of the Pennsylvania Mo- 
tor Truck Association at a meeting 1 
New Castle on October 25, Sprow 
warned that truck tires operated at hi 
speeds tend to build up extremely high 
internal temperatures, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the risk of tire failure. 
The rubber industry is trying to offset 
this hazard by constant improvements in 
truck tire quality and service. A _ tire 
built to withstand the strain of sustained 
high speed may not give quite all the 
mileage desired by the operator, Sprowls 
cautioned. Safety features are also being 
improved by tl 


] 
i 


s 


he industry. As an example, 
Sprowls cited Goodyear’s new electrical 
device to prevent skids and the resulting 
jacknifing ot truck trailers. The device 
can be installed on each wheel of a car 
or truck and prevents the wheels from 
locking when brakes are applied. 


Bicycle Tire Output Milestone 


Bicycle tire production at Goodyear’s 
New Bedford, Mass., plant recently 
reached a new milestone with the com 
pletion of the 15,000,000th unit. The first 
bicyele tire of this total was made on 
April 18, 1946. This plant was engaged 
in military production during the war 
and prior to that time had been one ot 
Goodyear’s textile plants. 


Aircraft Deicer Program 


\ meeting of Goodyear engineering per- 
sonnel and members of the design grour 
of the Canadian National Aeronauticai 
Establishment was held in Akron late in 
October to complete plans for equipment 
to be installed on the Establishment’s 
experimental plane, the ‘“Rockcliffe Ice 
Wagon,” which serves as a flying labora- 
tory for deicing investigations. Already 
fitted with Goodyear-made electrothermal 
deicing equipment on its propellers and 
dorsal fin, the plane will soon undergo 
installation of new Goodyear equipment 
on the leading edges of its wings, fins, 
and horizontal stabilizers. With this equip- 
ment there will also be placed in opera- 
tion a new electrothermal system which 
is energized by the formation of ice, 
rather than by a timing device. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. and the Establishment 


are also commencing study of deicing on 


helicopters. 


Sales Staff Changes 


Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 123 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 9, Pa., has made two 
changes in its Midwest sales staff. R. H. 
Samis, who has been representing the 
company in the Detroit area, will now 
service all of Michigan expect the Upper 
Peninsula. Mr. Samis has been with 
Sharples for 26 years. His experience has 
included sales work, plant production, and 
administration. 

Frank K. Hoover, who left the mid- 
western sales force two years ago to serve 
as assistant to the executive vice Presi- 
dent, will represent Sharples in Minne- 
sota. Wisconsin, the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, and the northern halves of 
Indiana and Illinois. Mr. Hoover has also 
served on the chemical engineering staff 
at the Wvandotte plant. 


Army Carrier Uses Giant 
Tires 


The new Army “Bare,” a giant amphi- 
bious troop and supply carrier, depends o1 
tires developed by Firestone for mobility 
on beaches and land. Said to be the larg- 
est in the world, each tire with its tube 
and flap weighs 2,952 pounds and stands 

high. According to Firestone 
rubber used in the carrier’s 





Yl, feet 1g 





the 





engineers, 
four tires would make more than 600 
popular-size auto tires. The “Bare” is 
now being prepared for extensive land 
water tests by the Army Transportation 
Corps. 


Firestone Receives Tribute 


\ tribute to Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
Firestone board chairman, for his services 
to the cause of better intergroup relations 
was made at a dinner in his honor ten- 
dered by the Automobile Division of the 
National Conference of Christians & Jews 
on December 8 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. New York, N. Y. All branches 
of the automotive industry joined in the 
di event which was arranged by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of M. M. 
Lasker, Dexter Motors, Inc. Besides the 
tribute to Mr. Firestone, the dinner also 
launched the industry’s campaign to help 
the Conference’s program of building good 
will and understanding between the dif- 
ferent religious groups 
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Stacomizer Press for Rubber Processing 
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Erecting New Laboratory 


Construction of a new office and labora- 
tory building for Phillips Chemical Co.'s 
in| Akron, O., 
building, 
of down 
by 


Philblack sales  divisio 
under way. The new 
at 318 Water St., in the heart 
town Akron, will be approximately 55 
75> feet i size and. three high. 
Phillips will have exclusive 

ler a 15-year lease. 

The first floor will be devoted to the 
Philblack customer service laboratory, the 
function of which 1 render direct 
service to customers on technical prob- 
lems involving the application of Philblack. 


s now 


stories 


occupancy 


wich 1s to 





&. goa 





Architect's Drawing of Phillips Chemical’s 
New Office and Laboratory Building 


labora- 
Is now 


I.ynn Harbison is manager of the 
tory, which has 10 employes and 
at 330 Maiden Lane, Akron. 

The second floor will house the Phil- 
black sales personnel and a small labora- 
tory for studies on the fundamental struc- 
ture of carbon black. A. W. Oakleat 
is Philblack sales manager, and George E. 
Popp is manager of domestic. sales. 

The third floor will be used mainly 
for mechanical equipment and additional 
office space as required. 

A large parking lot will be provided 
at the rear of the building, which will 
be adequate for all Phillips employes. 

Phillips Chemical is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Co., Bar- 
tlesville, Okla. 


Expediting Production 


Bayshore Industries, Inc., Elkton, Md., 
has increased production of rubber novel- 
ties by cutting the curing time in half. 
This increased output has resulted in re- 
duction of about two-thirds in the selling 
prices for some items. The firm makes 
false faces and other rubber novelties by 


dipping double-tace molds into a_ latex 
solution and then curing the coating. 
Experiments with many curing methods 


showed them to be inadequate for han- 
dling the output of the dipping tanks; 
so it was decided to feed large volumes 
of hot air into the double-decker curing 
ovens. In the new arrangements the 
coated molds on a = continuous conveyor 
pass through the lower part of the oven 
for initial moisture removal at 160° F. 
Then the masks are stripped and. sent 
into the top part of the oven for final 
curing at 300° F. Heated air is supplied 
by 1,000,000-Btu. automatically controlled, 
oil fired Counterflo space heaters, manu- 
factured by Dravo Corp. Self-contained 
fans circulate the air over the heat econo- 
mizer tubes, around the stainless steel 
combustion chamber, and through ducts 
to the ovens. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has appointed Martin, Hoyt 
& Milne, San Francisco, Calif., exclusive 
West Coast sales representative for its 
organic chemicals division. The firm will 
handle sales of copolymer resins, polyvinyl 
acetate emulsions, copolymer latices, and 
plasticizers, most of which are now being 
produced in Dewey & Almy’s new facili- 
ties at its Acton, Mass., plant. Martin, 
Hoyt & Milne have offices in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, and Seattle. 
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Goodrich and Gulf Form New 
Firm 


The establishment of a new firm, Good- 
rich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., by B. F. Good- 
rich Co. and Gulf Oil Corp. was announced 
November 24 by John E.. Collver, Good- 
rich president and board chairman, and 
S. A. Swensrud, Gulf president. The new 
company, whose stock ownership is held 
equally by the parent organizations, was 
organized to explore projects in the 
petrochemical field in which the parent 
firms have strong complementary interests. 
It was emphasized, however, that the 
freedom of the individual companies in 
the chemical field will not be restricted 

Goodrich-Gulf will have its head office 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., and a plant site is 
being obtained at Orange, Tex. Directors 
of the new firm are: William G. Moore, 
L. O. Crockett, H. P. Hobart, and Allan 
B. Sloss, all of Gulf Oil; and John R. 
Hoover, R. G. Jeter, W. S. Richardson, 
and Frank K. Schoenfeld, all of Goodrich. 


Hercules’ Akron Office 


To provide more effective service for 
the rubber industry Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del., on November 19 opened 
a new branch sales office at 7 \W. Bowery 
St.. Akron, O. Hercules produces resins, 
rosin soap emulsifiers, and hydroperoxides 
used in the manufacture and compounding 
ot synthetic rubber. 

Manager of the Akron office is Clifford 
S. Reppe, formerly manager of Hercules 
Powder Co. (Canada), Ltd.. Burlington, 
Ont. Mr. Reppe was engaged in banking 
in his home town of Portland, Oreg., 
from 1926 to 1937. Since 1937 he ha; 
been with Hercules’ paper makers chemi- 
cal department serving as office manager 
at Portland, technical representative at 
Holyoke, Mass., and sales manager at 
Burlington. 

Succeeding Mr. Reppe as manager at 
Burlington is Raymond M. Bishop, who 
Was assistant manager. 


Shipping Container 
for Rubber Bales 


\ new corrugated shipping container 
which combines up to 32 bates of syn- 
thetic rubber into a compact unit has been 
developed by Gaylord Container Corp., 
St. Louis, Mo. Previcusly each 75-pound 
bale was packaged in a multi-wall bag, 
and 21 of these bags were arranged so 
that the load could be handled by a lift 
truck. The new package increases the 
weight per unit load and the load height, 
but reduces floor area per unit load and 
simplifies handling and storage. 

The Gaylord container is  corrugate/] 
board and requires no reinforcing tapes, 
strapping, or wire. The container consists 
of three telescoping sleeves. The first 
sleeve has a base tray which is_ filled 
with rubber bales. When this tray is 
full, a second and higher sleeve is slipped 
over the sides of the bottom sleeve to 
provide more bale space. Similarly, the 
third sleeve is added, and bales are stackel 
inside to capacity. The greatest amount 
of container strength is developed where 
internal pressure is greatest. The con- 
tainer has four walls at the bottom, 
where maximum pressure is developed, 
and one wall at the top where pressure 
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Cut-Away View of Gaylord Container for 
Synthetic Rubber Bales 


is at a minimum. An ordinary blade typ 
of fork will slip under the filled contai 
and repeated use of fork truck presents 
no problem ct container injury. Users of 
the new container are said to report say 
ings of about 20 man-hours in unloading 


a single boxear of rubber. 





Industrial Relations 
Department Expands 


The growing importance of employe an 
public relations matters has made it de- 
sirable for Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill., and Barberton, O.. 
to expand the industrial relations depart- 
ment with the addition of Harold J. Bald- 
win, who joined Midwest on October 13 
Mr. Baldwin comes from Seiberling Late. 
Co., of Barberton, O., where he had 
charge of industrial relations. 

Baldwin has engaged in safety work, 
job and wage analysis, contract negotiation 
and administration, and other personnel 
matters as a consultant and also as a tull- 
time employe. \t Midwest, he will assist 
Robert M Bovles, director of industrial 
relations, in the administration of variou 
phases of industrial relations matters. 





Opens Executive Office 


Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corp. has 
established a small executive office at 
346 Post Road East, Darien, Conn. The 
company, made up of 19 non-tire rubber 
manufacturers, operates one of the gov- 
ernment-own synthetic rubber plants at 
Louisville, Ky. The Darien office will be 
headed by Henry F. Palmer, vice presi- 
dent and formerly plant manager. Operat- 
1 i i the Louis- 

company 


ing headquarters wall contin 
ville plant \ccording to 








president, Thomas Robins, Jr.. Darien was 
selected as the best location for new 


office because of its central location t 
most of the participating firms, 
have headquarters in Mid-Atlantic States 





W. H. Spreen has been appointed mid 
western district sales manager for Heydei 
Chemical Corp.. 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.. with headquarters at the 
Chicago branch office. Mr. Spreen has 
been manager at Detroit since 1945 


Conveyor System to 
Unload Ore 


\ giant conveyor system, designed and 
installed by Hewitt’s R “ngineers 
Division will speed up the of in- 
coming ore from ships to railroad cars 
Part of the expansion and modernization 
ot the Canton Railroad's facilities in Bal- 
timore harbor, the conveyor system will 














speed ore from. s] to shore at the rate 
of 3,000 tons an hour. The system fea- 
tures two 48-inch wide belt 


conveyors 








totaling more than 1,600 fee lengt 
ith each designed to handle WOO tons 
un hour. From = the mat t, the ore 
ill be transferred to a secor elt going 

up a to a g] 

tiot The uy 





perate at a speed of 6 5 
as compared with 345 feet 
the longer belt 





Herbert Fineberg, since 1948 chief 
hemist of Glyco Products Co. Ine., 
26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y., has been 
promoted to director of re | ith 
headquarters at Wiulliamsport 


Fine 


s 





CANADA 


To Prosecute Rubber Firms 


Phe Canadian Government, through Jus- 


tice Minister Stuart Garson, at mced on 
November 7 that it has decided to prose- 


ute rubber companies alleg 
: yee : 
cipated in illegal 
Phe Rubber Association f Canada an 
19 rubber companies were or! 


have par- 





price fixing combines 








t) a report made public last 
the existence of six combines in the rub- 
ber industry. Mr. Garson 


iber of Companies to 








depend on evidence 








irrants recently 
cused parties. 
The rubber combines will be the first 
es to be tried under the government's 
anti-combines laws whic came ef- 
f November 1. Under this law, 
all ceilings on fines are removed: the 


mount of the fine is left to the discre- 






tion of the presiling judge at the trial. 
eviously the fine ceiling is 5,000 

1 guilty corpora i 310,000 

Oo years i! prisol iQa > al in- 

Pwo Toronto lawyers, T. N. Phelan 
and D. D. Carrick, have been -elected as 
prosecuting attorneys in the rubber case 
\ecording to Mr. Garson, t! mrst step 
the prosecutions will he xamina- 
tion of the charges by the grand jury 
to determine whether trials will tollow. 








mbine inquiry, launched in 


Phe rubber c 


1947, covers the following six 
livisions of the industry: mechanical rub- 


September, 


ber goods: tires and tubes; accessories and 


repair materials; heels and soles; foot- 





The companies and Ss imed in 
the rubber report last Ju is well as 
the divisions where illegal price fixing 1s 
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nsumptiotr f synthetic 
-.097 long tons 1,944 
roduction of synthetic rubber 
238 long tons, compared wit! 
ith of 195] 
r decreased t 
rom 477 
stocks of rubber on Septen 
( 14,268 mg tons, agains 
€a rr. 4 sumption in d¢ 
ractically unchanged at 6,578 
ns, against 6.565: while domestic 
synthetic and reclaim was 
7.117 long tons, compared 
) 
‘ stocks of natural rubber de 
4.745 long tons from 6,485 a veart 
é to 1.359 from 2,548; 
entories synthetic advanc 
8.164 mg ft s tron 4412 


Rubber 








Consumption of synthetic rubber increased 


in September to 2,622 long tons from 2,- 
280: reclaim, to 1.148 from 1,105; while 


natural declined to 2,808 long tons from 


3.180 
Domestic production of synthetic and re- 

laim rubber 

se to 6,702 long tons 


moved higher; the former 
from 5,568 in Sep- 


the latter to 415 








tember last year, 
1/)\1 
trom 401 





Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., recently manufactured a conveyor belt 


11534 inches wide. Believed to be one of 





¢ videst convevor belts ever made, the 
unit is one of three made for the Dominio1 
Engineering Works, Ltd., for use in the 
sintering plant 


= | 





OBITUARY 


Randolph Brown 
R \NDOLPH FLETCHER 


vice president of Bill 
Publishing Corp., which 
RUE BBER WORLD < Tires . 
died at his home in Lynne, Cot 
vember 3 at the age of 57. 
Mr. Brown, who was a graduate of the 
‘niversity of Wisconsin, Class of 1917, 
joined the Bill organization as a salesman 
he Midwest office immediately after 
ice as an officer in the United States 


in World War I. 


BROWN, 
Brothers 
— India 
Service Station 


n., on No- 








n 1919 ~ ‘ame to tl ie New York office 
as director of Tires Service Station, whict 
is founde " that year. Assuming the 


general management of that publication, he 
lirected it until 1931, when he became 
| Premium Practice & Business 


ECS ae 
UD HsNner 





Promott a position he occupied until 
is death. During his many years’ con- 
nection with el publications he was 


business 
tactor 


idely known for his grasp of 

and industry and was a 
their development 

wn is survived by his 

Bill Brows: 


potent 


widow, 
Ran- 


two sons, 


lolph ‘Fletcher Brown Jr., and Bill 
Brown; a grandson, Randolph Fletcher 
Brown, III; and a sister, Agnes Fletcher 
Brown. 

Funeral services were held in the Con- 


Conn., on 
Pleasant 


Pen mal Church, Hamburg, 
N 5, with interment in 
\ 


vember 
iew Cemetery, Lyme 


Joseph G. Swain 











p iptite PH G. SWAIN, consulting man- 
r of the rim aieision of the Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., died 
24 in an Akron hospital, where 

been undergoing treatment for two 

weeks, after several months of ill health 
Mr. Swain had been general manager 
f the Goodyear rim division for 22 vears 


until June, 1952, when he _ relinquished 





those dt and became consulting mana- 
cer 
Born March 27, 1879, in Indianapolis, 


Ind., Mr. Swain was educated in local 
public schools and Purdue University, 
irom which he was gradué ated with a de- 
gree in electrical engineering. 

He was general superintendent of the 
St. Joseph, Mo., Railway & Light Co., 
from 1910 to 1913, then helped build and 
put into operation the Cleveland-Paines- 
ville Electric Railway System. From 1914 
to 1918 he was general superintendent 
of the Northern Ohio Traction & 
Co., Akron, 

Mr. Swain entered the rim manufac- 
turing business in 1918, as vice president 
and general manager of the Firestone Steel 
Products Co., Akron, where he remained 
until 1929, He joined Goodyear in 1930 
as manager of rim sales and was appointed 
general manager of the rim division in 
1933. 

He belonged to the 
tive Engineers, the 
tion Parts Manufacturers’ 
Masonic organizations, and Portage 
try Club. 

Services were held October 27 at the 
Church of Our Saviour, followed by inter- 
in Rose Hill Cemetery 





Society of Automo- 
Automotive & Avia- 
\ssociation, 
Coun- 


ment 


Mr. Swain leaves three daughters and 
a sister. 
Robert H. Ellis 
BERT HARKNESS ELLIS, man- 
ager of the electrical, service and con- 


struction departments of United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
of a heart attack November 1. 


The deceased was born July 17, 1893, 
in Pittsburgh. 
His association with United started i 


Frank-Kneeland 

es the 
from hich he 
pe nce en- 


the machine shop of the 
plant while he was. still 
University of Pittsburgh 
received a B.S. degree in 
gineering in 1918, 

During World War I Mr. 
in the United States Army 
end of the war worked for a 


Ellis served 
and at the 
short time 


with General Electric Co. and Westing- 
house Electric Corp., before starting again 
with United in 1927 as an electrical en- 


gineer and in 1944 assumed the managerial 
position he held until his death. 

Robert Ellis was a member of the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, Butler Country Club 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association, and the 
\ssociation of Iron & Steel Engineers 

Funeral services were held November 4 

Pittsburgh, followed by burial in Home 
wood Cemetery. 

Survivors include the 
and two sisters. 


widow, one son, 


W. Troy McWhorter 
rROY McWHORTER, sales repré 


cn ates 
W. sentative in the dyestuff department 
if Caleo Chemical Division, American Cy- 
anamid Co., Charlotte, N. C., died Novem- 
ber 9 while attending a meeting in Boston. 

Mr. McWhorter was born April 17, 
1903. He received his B.S. degree it 
textile engineering from Georgia School 
of Technology in 1924. 

During World War II the deceased 
served as a major in the United States 
\rmy Artillery. 

He was a member of Delta Tau Delta 
Poinsett Club and the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists & Colorists. 

Burial services were held in Atlanta, 
Ga., November 12. 

The widow survives. 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





Robert E. Sherman 


Robert E. Sherman, sales engineer, 
has been named by OPW Corp., Cincin 
nati, ©., manufacturer of valves, fittings, 
and assemblies for handling hazardous li 
quids, its first resident factory representa 
the northeast district. Sherman's 
territory comprises Connecticut, Main, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
upper New York State, Toronto, and 
Montreal. He will serve as adviser to 
sales representatives and jobbers. 


S. E. (Sid) Shepard has been named 
sales manager of the automotive replace- 
me livision, Thermoid Co., Trenton, 
N. J. Mr. Shepard has been engaged in 
the automotive replacement business for 
‘e than 20 vears, beginning at the Multi- 
as a sales correspondent and 
later becoming sales manager, He served 
is director of replacement sales of Ray- 
bestos Division, Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc., 

el at firm purchased Multibestos in 
1935, and in 1947 was made vice president 
and general sales manager of Asbestos 
Mtg. Co., a Thermoid subsidiary at Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 





he StOsS “O., 


Randolph B. West, Jr., has been named 
i factory personnel manager for 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co., replacing 
Hugh Hilliard, now manager of industrial 


relations for the new Goodyear Atomic 
Corp West, 


assistant 


who recently returned from 
assignment as personnel manager of 
e company’s plant Luxembourg, will 
responsible in his new position to N. G 
Ball, factory personnel manager. West, 
Werseas nearly three years, has 18 years 


+1 





t 


with Goodyear. He started on the com- 
anys training squadron, became an in 
spector, later was in the efficiency denart 
nent, was transferred to Jackson. Mich.. 
in 1940, and returned to Akron after two 
ears to become manager of the labor 
lepartment at Plant 2. West was next 
appointed personnel manager at the St. 
Marys. O., plant in 1943, continuing there 
intil 1948, when he was recalled to Akron 

become assistant to F. J. Carter, direc 
tor of personnel. The following vear 
West transferred to foreign operations, 


prior to lis Luxembourg post 


December, 1952 


Ernest O. Ohsol has joined Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical Co. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
director of chemical engineering and will 
be responsible for economic and engineer- 
ing evaluations of major chemical pro- 
jects and will supervise development ot 
design and specifications. Dr 
Ohsol was tormerly at General Electric 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass., as manager, new 
product development laboratory, and be 
fore that had been with Esso Research 
Center of Standard Oil Development Co 


pre CESS 





Ernest O. Ohsol 


Robinson Ord has been named assistant 
to Vice President Felix N. Williams, 
member of Monsanto’s executive commit 
tee. Ord will assist in the company’s pro- 
gram of sales coordination. He has beet 
with Monsanto since 1929, starting as sales 
correspondent and export manager. | 
1945, after five years as assistant general 
sales manager for the organic chemicals 
division, he was appointed its general man- 
ager of sales. 


James 13 Casey has been elected vice 
president in charge of engineering of Bolta 
Co.. Lawrence, Mass., manufacturer of 
Boltaflex plastic upholstery material and 
various other plastic products. Mr. Casey 
has been associated with the Bolta_ or- 
ganization for more than 15 years in the 
engineering department. As chief engineer, 
he has supervised the development and 
installation of machinery at Bolta. He 
was in charge of installing all equipment in 
the extensive new Boltaflex plant and was 
also instrumental in developing the print 
ing and embossing techniques used in man 
ufacturing Boltaflex. In many instances, 
he has developed special machinery not 
available on the open market. 


Thomas D. Cabot, vice chairman of the 
board of directors and executive vice 
president of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass., was elected a board member 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board for a term of one year at the 
three hundred and thirty fourth meeting of 
the Board on October 23, at the Waldorf- 
\storia Hotel, New York. Mr. Cabot was 
a board member from 1946-1951 





Roy W. Gronauer 


1 


Roy W. Gronauer has _ beet ned 
a’! 


nal 
assistant general sales manager of O| 





Corp., Cineinnati, O. Gronauer, Ww 
joined the firm in 1949 as sales engineer, 
will assist the director of sales in the 





Carroll C. Parker has been 
assistant manager of grinding wheel sales 
for United States Rubber Co.'s mechani- 


cal goods division, with 


headquarters at 
the Fort Wayne, Ind., plant. For six 
vears Mr. Parker has been doi 
and service work for the grinding wheel 
division in northeastern Ohio and westert 
New York State. Before that he was 

I i engineer and was also witl 
+] 1 


the development department. 





a yroduction 


( 


Fred W. Fraley, a vice president of 
Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, O.. who 
has been “on loan” to the United States 
Government, returned to Diamond from 
Washington on December 15. Mr. Fraley 
served as assistant administrator in charge 
of the Chemical, Rubber & Forest Prod- 
ucts Bureau of the National Production 
\uthority, Department of Commerce. He 
had joined NPA on March 31 as an as- 
sistant director of the chemical division 
under the rotation principle followed by 
NPA whereby industry executives are re- 
cruited to serve in key administrative post- 
tions for temporary periods. At Diamond. 
Mr. Fraley’s duties will involve special 
including relations of the 
company with the government and tl 


chemical industry as a whole 






assignments 


) 
« 


Wilfred J. Mohr has been appointed 
manufacturing manager of 1 
Corp., Austell, Ga., in charge ot labora 
tory and plant. Mr. Mohr first wor 
for Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. on rub 
ber dispersions and adhesives in its St 
Paul research laboratory and subsequently 
in the Detroit laboratory. Next (in 1945 
he went to Flinkote Co. and was placed 
in charge of its rubber laboratory in 1947 
His most recent position was technical 
f Rubber & Asbestos Corp 





sales clirector 
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W. G. a. Hoffman 




















Richard Meehan, 























Harr y J. Carroll, 











Earl ss ‘Goheub, 


















































Hans Stauffer 


Hans Stauffer has been elected execu 
tive vice president cf Stauffer Chemical 
Co,, 420 I exingto New York, N Y. 

r. Stautter is been vice president al 
general manager of the company — since 


W. D. Hodges, Colonial Bldg., 100 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass., has been 
app inted New England representative for 
Brown Chemicals, 15 Moore St.. New 
York 4, N. Y., which is engaged 
manufactur ins g. chemical processing, im- 

ting, ar dete ibuting of vegetable oi 
specialties. 


th | 
Oils 


an l vege tal re 


Paul L. Tracy has been 
comptroller and assistant treasurer of Fire- 
stone Steel Products Co. Mr. Tracy joined 
J ization in 1931 in the 
stores operating division and was plac 

charge of district auditing in 1° 
e became comptroller of Nebraska De 
Corp. in 1942 and was statione 
lance plant at Fremont, 


\kron in 1944, he 


appointed 


the Firestone orga 





handled 





nts for the comptroller 
1 the contract tert nina- 


ince. _ 900 he has been 


John L. Hammer, Jr., has been ap- 
F of marketing tor 
Co.'s organic cl 








santo ( 1 

divisio Louis, Mo. Hammer formerly 
vas vice president in charge of sales and 
a lirector of Smith, Kline & Frenc 





Laboratories. 


Harmon H. Gillman has been appointed 
technical director of Bishop Mfg. Corp., 
edar Grove, N. J... manufacturer ot 
electrical insulating tapes and compounds 
Mr. Gillman, who will continue the de- 
velopment of existing products plus a 
new line of rubber and plastic products 
associated with the rubber  in- 
past 14 years. His 
manager of the mi 
Rubber Co., here he 
executive ¢ Ca] yacities for 
years. Mr. Gillman was chair- 
man of the membership committee of the 
Colorado Section, A. C. S., and also be- 
longs to the American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers, Rocky Mountain Section. 


has been 
dustry for the 
Was 
division of 
served in various 
the past 12 





position 


Gates 


= 








formerly in charge 


L. A. Melsheimer, 





of the pigment department technical ser- 
vice laboratory, has been assigned the 


111 otion 
Divi 


technical pri 
hemical 


manager of 
pigment department, Calco 
sion, American Cyanamid  ( Bound 
Brook, N. J. Mr. Melsheimer will super- 
preparation and distribution of 
literature relating to appli- 
pigments. 


post of 


vise the 
technical 
ot 





cation 















FINANCIAL y 


Allied Chemical & Dye -_ New 
York, N. Y. First nine mont 195 
‘t imcome, $29,709,142, equal to $3. 
ach on 8,856,396 common shares, against 
$29 835.323, or share, in the 


of 1951. 





225 
OI.04 a 


] erl ret 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N.Y; and subsidiaries. Nine 
September 31, 1952: net earnings, 
763, equal to $1.95 a common 
trasted with $30,231,096, or So: 
in the 1951 period : net sales, 
inst $296,630,302. 


» months ended 
$16,931,- 





American Hard Rubber Co., New 
rk. N. Y. Forty weeks to October 5, 
net earnings, $124,621, equal to l4e 
contrasted with $679,756, or $2.17 
October 7, 


a share, 
a share, in the 40 
1951 


weeks to 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
First three quarters, 1952: net income, 
$6,426,000, equal to $4.04 a common share, 
against $6,916,032, or $4.39 a share, a year 
earlier. 


Chicago, 


Belden Mfg. Co., 











months ended September 30, 1952: net 
earn $687,752, equal to $2.15 a com- 
mon share, against $891,298, or $2.78 a 
share, in the 1951 period. 

Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, + and 
subsidiaries. First three quarters, 1952 


$13,701,554, equal to $5.54 a 
common share, compared with $15,448,265, 
or $6.43 a share, in the 1951 quarters 
net sales, $253,098.807, against $295,330,- 


299 


net profit, 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., C! 
January 1-September 30, 1952: 
$420.767, eaual to 
against $735,496, or 
earlier. 


cago, II. 
net earnings, 
common. share, 


a share, a year 


Maspetlt, 
September 
$2.19 


Circle Wire & Cable Corp., 
I.. I, N. Y¥. Nine months to 
30: net profit, $1,644,135, equal to 
a share, against $1,535,181, 
share, a year earlier. 


or $2.05 a 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Balti 
more, Md., and wholly owned domestic 
subsidiaries. First nine months, 1952: net 
income, $188,249 equal to O8¢ a preferred 
share, contrasted with $2,964,902, or $2.11 
a common share, in the 1951 months; 
net sales, $79,427,419, against $82,485,400 
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IDEAL FOR ALL STOCKS. Besides costing less than 
any of the five process aids it replaced, and its other advan- 
tages. Sundex-53 mixes easily with natural. GR-S and 
reclaim stocks. In the picture above it is shown being 
added to a batch of heel stock. 


QUICKER, MORE THOROUGH PLASTICIZATION. 
By using Sundex-53 only. the company has been able 
to produce a more uniform finished product. Quality 
heels will be blanked out ef the stoek leay ing this warm-up 
mill and entering the cutter. 


SINGLE GRADE OF SUNDEX 


REPLACES 9 


Some years ago, as an economy step. the Beebe 
Rubber Company. Nashua. \.H.. tried to reduce 
the number of process aids it used. Five different 
types were being employed in the processing of 
natural. GR-S and reclaim stock for heels, soles 
and soling slabs. 

\ Sun representative who had been called in 
recommended replacing all five process aids with 
Sundex-53 and the company took his advice. This 
one “general purpose” rubber-process aid has 


more than just simplified inventories and purchas- 





ECONOMIES ALL ALONG THE LINE. Sundex-53 
not only costs less than any of the five products it replaced, 
but it also saves money through simplification of ordering 
and stocking. The operator shown above is setting up a 
mold to vuleanize heels. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. » SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


PROCESS AIDS 


ing: it has proved advantageous in other respects 
besides. Because of the way it is refined. it works 
as well with light colored stock as with dark. It 
quickly breaks down reclaims and does not over- 
process natural rubber and GR-S polymers. It 
costs less than the process aids it replaced, and has 
eliminated the potential danger of mixing errors. 

For more information about Sundex-53 and 
other Sun Rubber-Proecess Aids. write to us for 
the booklet “Processing Natural Rubber and 


Synthetic Polymers,” offered in coupon below. 


SUN OIL CO., Dept. RW-12, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


I am having trouble that may be due to inadequate 


process aids. I should like to have: the services 
of a Sun representative: the booklet “Processing 
Natural Rubber and Synthetic Polymers.” 

Name ee 
Title__ ae eee ee ee 





Company oa 


Street 





a ra Zone____State____ 





TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE. Sun’s engi- 
neers are at your service for consultation on process aid 
and lubrication matters. It will pay you to utilize the 
broad experience they have aint in solving a wide vari- 
ety of problems in many different types of industry. 









SUNOCE- 









Columbian Carbon Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Janu- O'Sullivan Rubber Corp., Winchester, 





NX. Y¥. First nine months, in- ary 1-September 30, 1952: net earnings, . Va. Nine months ended September 30, h 
ne, $2,906,655, equal to $23,008,681, equal to $5.36 a common_share, 1952: net income, $114,222, equal to 23¢ 
compared with $3,551,878 compared with $24,500,272, or $5.75 a a share, against $172,656, equal to 38¢ 
the corresponding period I in the 1951 period; net sales, $453.- a share, in the 1951 months. 





inst $479,956,004. 


ae Coke & Chemical Co., 


DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Pittsburgh, Pa. First nine months, 1952: 








ended September 30, 1952 : : : 
S651.812 al to $2.17 a share. against ©- First nine months, 1952: consolidated — net profit, $1,426,000, equal to $1.38 a 
$705,680, or $2.35 a share, in the corre- net profit, $27,009,612, equal to $6.13 a share, contrasted with $2,439,00, or $2.94 
5 s months of 1951. share, compared with $27,682,020, or $6.18 4 share, in the similar period last vear. 

a share, in the first nine months of 1951; ; 

cons ated net sales, $853,933.430, against 


lid 
Dewey & — Chemical Co., Cam- $86,828,231 Raybestos-Manhaitan, Inc., | 
Me iss. Nin N. J. Nine mont! 1S to ae ver 30, 
























30, 1952: net profit. $ - ‘ ; phen, eno net earnings, $2,131,2 equal to 
. a Le Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Stamtord, Conn. ¢3 39 4 common share, against "$3 347,466, 
<0) or ¢ eng Ale January 1-September 3U, 1952: net income, — Gy $5.33 a share, a year earlier. 
et sales. $20.597.899 $008,377, equal ik S..34 wea Aes -86,051 
: array tr ‘ shares, against $770,867, or $2.77 each on 
278.714 shares, in the corresponding period Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. Six 
lintkote Co., New \ ork, N. Y., and cee net sales, $27,583,166, against $26,- months ended September 30, 1952: net 
subsidiaries. Forty weeks ended October ~~ — profit, $1,058,000, equal to $2 share 
4 net profit, $3,680,294, equal to $2.71 contrasted with $729,000, or $1.56 a share 
( ms pcan with $4,455,856, Byron Jackson Co., Los Angeles, Calif. ™ the corresponding period of 195] 
a share, in the like period last First nine months, 1952; net ston $1,- 
vear; net sales, $64,334,310, against $67, 011,550, eq $1.95 a common share 
703,033 weeny pd a 2.01 a alae, athe Sheller Mfg. Corp., Portland, Ind. Nine 
corresiondine escutice of 4051. months ended September 30, 1952: net 
earnings, $1,642,367, equal to $1.72 4 com- 
General Cable Corp., New York, N. Y. mon share, compared with $2,412,953, or 
First nine months, 1952: net income, $3,- National Rubber Machinery Co., $2.53 a share, in last year’s month: 
18,489, equal to $1.61 a share, against \kron, O. Nine months ended Septem- 
$3,079,997, or $1.62 a share, in the prior ber 30, 1952: net earnings, $471,000, i 
vear's period equal to $2.68 a share, compared with Swan Rubber Co., Bucyrus, 0. Nine 
$487.495. or $3.16 a share, in the 1951 months ended September 30, 1952: net | 
months. profit, $753,092, equal to $1.18 a share, | 
compared with $1,019,250, or $1.59 a share, 


General Electric Co., 
N. Y. First nine months, 
lated net income, $94,750,000, equal to 
$3.28 each on 28,845,927 capital shares, 


a vear earlier. 





Pg Jersey Zinc Co., New York, N. Y. 


months to September 30, oD: : net 





—_ a> 


ompared with $85,936,000, or $2.98 a  ¢arnings, $10,035,454, equal to $5. 12 a Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chi- 

share, in the 1951 period: sales, etc, ‘Siare. contrasted with $6,872,415, or $3.51 cago, Ill. Nine months to September 30, 

$1,813,490,000, against $1,694.084.000. a share, in the corresponding period of 1952: net income, $471,583, equal to 99¢ F 
. 


+ 


previous year. a share, against $539,704, or $1.13 a share, 
in the preceding year’s months. 











General Motors nee. New York, 
- Y. Nine months to September 30, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, T 
1952: consolidated net earnings, $387,030,- Pa. First three quarters, 1952: net income, United Carbon Co., C! harlest on, W. Va. 
986. equal to $4.32 a common share, com- 920,617,605, equal to $2.94 a share, com- First nine months, 1952: net income, $2,- re 
ired with $372.790.913. or $4.14 a share. pared with $22,732,227, or $2.52 a share, 582,971, equal to $3.25 a share, c naceeed 
the 1951 period: net sales. $5,563,916, in the 1951 period; sales, $293,964,356, with $2,703,972, or $3.40 a share. in the C 
214, against $5,602,601,800. against $310,471,601. previous year’s months. $ 
qa 





Goodall-Sanford, Inc., Reading, Mass 


Iwelve weeks ended September 30, 1952 


a eee a Dividends Declared F 






























ont of p11 17Z, equal to d6o¢ a snare, 
the like period last year. STOCK OF 
oh COMPANY Stock RATE PAYABLE RECORD Pp 
Cork Co, ama : Cor $0.65 1 Nov. 7 | 
— Pat $3.75 Pfd, 0.9334 15 Dec. 1 € 
—* & Johnson, New Brunswick, $4.00 Pid. 1.00 q. 15 Dec. 1 
N Nine months to Se pt ember 30, 1952: Bork-Warner Corp ‘om, 1.00 q 1 Nov. 18 ct 
et profit, $6,220,000, equal to $2.91 a com- B nary 1 4 Dec. f 
ae Ripa ps ara e f 2: ‘ov. 18 
mon share against 90,/ 47,0000 or $3.15 a Canz 015 1 1 Nov. 20 al 
share, a year earlier. Colli 0.40 1 Nov. 18 
E. I > Ine. 1.00 yr.-end 13 Nov. 24 
11215q 24 Jan. 9 
; — ee 0.87 }9 q 24 Jan. 9 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Firestone Tire & Rubber C 0.50 extra 1 “ov. 14 
Minn. Nine months ended September 30, , 1.1213q 7 Nov. 14 D 
1952: net profit, $11,442,337, equal to $1.39 General Tire & Rubber ( oa7it Nov. 13 
a share, against $11,427,754, or $1.39 a 0.75 4. 1 Nov. 15 F 
share, a vear earlier; sales, $133,778,460, : : , , —* si : v. - c 
n ) ( I : 1 4 P ec 
against $126,810,666 4 sil aces 0.50 q 31 Jan. 9 of 
Cc 0.25 q 11 v. 24 
0.60 q 1 3 
° ‘7 y Ifa _ 95 € > 
Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., g & Mfg. ( ree - a 
New York, N. Y. January 1-September = okonite c Ste 3% : ee 
30, 1952: net profit, $2,329,442, equal to Phelps Dodge Corp. 0.4214 extra 10 Nov. 21 
$269 a chare sh aaa aad th €3154970 0.65 10 v. 21 
$3.62 a share, compared with $3,154, ZU, Sheller Mfg. Corp. 0:30 q. 12 18 
r $4.91 a share, in the 1951 months United Elastic Corp.. C 0.60 a. 10 17 
Stk.* 17 v. 17 D 
United States Rubber Co. Com. 0.50 10 v. 21 
; Tass. SE . T ? 2.00 10 ¥. oe 
. National Lead Co., Ne W i. ork, N. Y. Westinghouse Air Brake Co.... om. 0.40 yr.-end 15 v. 28 
January 1-September 30, 1952: net income, 0.40 a. 15 v, 28 
$15,344, 581, equal to agg 35 a share, against ‘%.S. White Dental Mfg. Co. Com. ae id o> 
$16,387,022, or $1.45 a share. in the same ; Uso 2 q- : wor: 
period last t year. *A stock dividend of one share for each ten held. 
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DOW CORNING 
mold lubricants 




























M.. Muscles doesn’t know his own strength since 
the company switched to Dow Corning silicone 
release agents for mandrels. Inspector Mike is 
happy, too, because tubing strips cleaner than ever 
before. High interior surface finish and precise |.D.’s 
are the order of the day, while scrap has dwindled 
to the vanishing point. Mandrels stay clean from 
5 to 20 times longer, too. 





That’s because Dow Corning silicones can’t break 
down to form a carbonaceous build-up on mandrel 
or mold surfaces. Cleaning schedules are reduced, 
service life is lengthened, and maintenance costs 
are cut by as much as 80%. 


For easier release and better quality in your own 
pressroom, specify Dow Corning silicone mold re- 
lease agents: Emulsions for molds, mandrels and 
curing bags; Fluid for green carcasses and for bead 
and parting line release. 


Heavily 
Loaded 
Stocks 


DOW CORNING SILICONES MEAN BUSINESS! 


For more information call our nearest branch 
office or write direct for Data Sheet M-24. 





DOW CORNING 
DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


SILICONES Midland «+ Michigan 
ATLANTA « CHICAGO e¢ CLEVELAND + DALLAS « LOS ANGELES NEW YORK + WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IN CANADA: FIBERGLAS CANADA LTD., TORONTO «© IN GREAT BRITAIN: MIDLAND SILICONES LTO., LONDON 
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automatically 
at 45 pieces a minute 
yt with NEW 


S "fidelity Hose 


Measuring and 
Cutting Machines 


Revolutionary in design, the Fidelity Auto- 
matic Hose Measuring and Cutting Machine 
enables you to reduce labor costs, improve 
quality. boost output, prevent waste, and save 





floor space. 

The Fidelity feeds, measures, counts and 
cuts hose automatically to any preset length 
and holds the closest tolerances. It takes only a 
moment to change length or diameter. One 
operator can handle several of these new Cut- 
ting Machines. No special skills are required 
and the operation is 100‘; safe. 

Let us send you full details on this new labor- 
saving development for cutting rubber. Write 
today for Catalog H. 


FIDELITY. 
ACHINE 
OMPANY 


INC. 






i 


3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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New Machinery 
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Cylinder Piston Positioner 


CCURATE positioning of cylinder 

operated devices is the function 
of the new Poweractor positioner 
announced by Foxboro Co., Fox- 
boro, Mass. Operating from a stand- 
ard 3-15 psi. pneumatic controller 
i the device applies a_ high- 
pressure pneumatic differential a- 
cross a cylinder piston as required 
by the controller. Designed espec- 
ially for use with the Foxboro 
Stabiload Cylinder, the Poweractor 
will position equipment requiring 
load stroke and power, such as large- 
valves, dampers, vari- 
through pneu- 


springless  dia- 


signal, 


size control 
able-speed drives, etc., 
matic evlinder or 
phragm operating mechanisms. 

The unit is a force balance-type 
instrument connected to the cylinder 
piston rod through a bracket and 
spring assembly. Every change in the 
controller signal produces a_ cor- 
responding position change of the 
piston. Capable of handling up to a 
150-psig. air supply, depending on 
evlinder rating, the Poweractor re- 
sponds to a change in signal pressure 
of 0.25% of range and positions a 
piston with 1% of its total stroke un- 
der normal loading conditions. 


Poweractor Positioner Insalled on 
Cylinder Operated Valve 


Surface Grinder 


Micro-Grinder, a new surface grinder 
web sheets of rubber, plastic, leather, felt, 
has been announced by Curtin-Herbert Co., 
Y. Developed in cooperation with Behr-Man- 
e erinder maintains a thickness tolerance of 
the finished stock by using a coated abrasive 


oe | 


und on a cast-iron back-up roll. Grinding accur- 


he hardness of the material being ground and 


( 
t stock to be removed. 
abrasive cover is secured by a series of clamps 


movable heads on each drum end which exert 
cover. Either an oscillating or non-oscillating 
can be used on the grinder; the former gives 

ish: while the latter gives longer abrasive 


Continued on page 423) 


Curtin-Herbert Micro-Grinder 
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Uniform gage maintained 
with calender rolls 


on TIMKEN bearings 





Roll neck wear is eliminated 


ITH calender rolls mounted 
on Timken® tapered roller 
bearings, the gage of plastic film 
and rubber sheeting is maintained 
longer than is possible with sleeve 
type bearings. Rolls stay in accurate 
alignment maintaining uniform gage 
the length and breadth of the sheet. 
Since there is no friction between 
roll neck and bearing, roll neck wear 
is eliminated. Calenders maintain 
precision with fewer overhauls. And 
downtime is minimized since roll 
necks don’t require machining. 

The true rolling motion of Timken 
bearings, plus the smooth surface 
finish of rollers and races, virtually 
eliminate friction. Wear within the 
bearing is negligible, calender roll 
precision is maintained for longer 
periods of time. 

With Timken bearings, calenders 
can hold gage to minimum toler- 
ances. Yield is increased — you get 
more yards per pound. Tapered con- 
struction of Timken bearings permits 
them to take radial and thrust loads 
in any combination. And due to line 
contact between rollers and races, 
Timken bearings have load carrying 
Capacity to spare. 

Get the advantages of Timken 
bearings in your calenders, mills, 
refiners and mixers. For full infor- 
mation, write The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 


NOT JUST A BALL? NOT JUST A ROLLER “> THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION i P 
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Diagram shows how calender rolls are mounted on Timken bear- 
ings to maintain accurate gage of plastic film and rubber sheeting. 








TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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wonderfully 


compatible 


The MEREZ Series (A-B-C-D) of new zinc resinates 
is so compatible with almost all resins, drying oils and 
plasticizers that it offers a wide range of formulations and 
products of interest to rubber compounding formulators, 
Further, we can tailor-make zinc resinates for specified 
preperties not possessed by any standard products. 


@ Limed Rosins @ Rosin Oils @ Solvents 
@ Pine Tars @ Pine Tar Oil @ Pine Oil 
@ Burgundy Pitch ©@ Tackifiers ®@ Dipentene 


For samples and prices of these Glidden Company 
Naval Stores Division products write: 





G.S.A., Inc. P.O. Box 389 Jacksonville 1, Fla. 


52 Vonderbilt Avenue 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 4, Ill. 
2775 Moreland Bivd., S.E. 503 Market Street 
At Shaker Square San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Cleveland 20, Ohio 











Merchants Report 

Pleasant-Smelling 

Goods Sell Faster 
pinnseeilaniniaailine 


Odor-Treated by Sindar, 
Textiles, Plastics. Inks, 
Paint and Rubber Goods 


Find Ready Acceptance 
———————————— 





manula 


Jrite Sindar Corporation, 
pe af Indygeeesl Azo 





New Materials 


New Resin Dispersions 


WO new aqueous resin dispersions, Polyco 426 and 497, 

have been announced by American Polymer Corp., Peabody, 
Mass. Polyco 426 is a linear terpolymer resin; while Polyco 
497 is a colloidal dispersion of a polyvinyl acetate copolymer 
resin. 

Polveo 426 is a gray, translucent liquid | er a total solids 
content of 38%; pH, 9-10; viscosity at 2 , 10-20 centipoises ; 
specific gravity, ‘0.99; and \\ eight, 8.25 snl per gallon. The re- 
sin dispersion deposits soft, tacky films that show excellent 
adhesion to rayon, nylon, and other synthetic fibers. The addi- 
tion of Polyco 426 to butadiene-styrene latices and ot! resin 
dispersions improves their adhesion to such fibers and glass, 
it is also claimed. Mixtures with resorcinol-formaldehyde resins 
can be used to increase greatly the adhesion of synthetic latex 
films to synthetic fibers, such as in the precoating of yarns 
be fore rubberizing. In addition, the permanent tackiness of the 
resin’s films suggests use as a pressure-sensitive adhesive 

Polyco 497 is a translucent liquid having a solids content of 
35.0 + 0.5% and a pH of 6-7. The dispersion deposits films 
ot exceptional clarity and water resistance whose properties 
approach those of the solvent solutions. Suggested applications 
include thickening and emulsifying of coatings and sizings; 
formulation of tack-free adhesives with excellent heat-sealing 
i ig textile and paper sizing formulations; and floor 
hnishes 








Darex 43G—New Styrene Copolymer 


AREX 43G, a new high styrene coplymer for use especially 
in soling, floor tile, and wire and cable insulation has been 
announced by Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge 40, 
Mass. The new polymer is said to provide easier processing, 
harder stocks, high abrasion resistance, and greater flex life in 
— low- and high-gravity soling stocks. Another advantage 
the greater stability in storage of uncured stocks. 
An evaluation of the new polymer in a gum stock formulation 
in comparison with competitive resins is given in the co mpany’ s 
Bulletin C-8. On the basis of the data reported, the advantages 
of Darex 43G in improving flex life and abrasion resistance are 
achieved without sacrific of physical properties or pracessing 
characteristics of the rubber stock. In addition to uneured stor- 
age stability, indications are that mold flow will be superior 
after storage, thus reducing warm-up and reworking costs and 
providing flexibility in scheduling compounding equipment. 


Octamine—Amine-Type Antioxidant 


CTAMINE, a new amine-type antioxidant, is now available 
from Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States Rubber 
Naugatuck, Conn. A reaction product of diphenylamine and 

diisobutylene, the material is a light-brown, granular, waxy solid 
having a specific gravity of 0.99, melting range of 75-85° C., 
and good storage stability. The product is soluble in gasoline, 
benzol, ethylene dichloride, and acetone, and insoluble in water. 

The antioxidant disperses readily in rubber compounds, is non- 
blooming before and after curing, has a negligible effect on the 
rate of cure, and provides excellent protection against heat and 
oxygen, and good protection against flexing fatigue, it is also 
claimed. Since it is a true secondary amine, Octamine functions 
equally well in the presence or absence of carbon black, The 
material develops only very slight discoloration and staining tend- 
encies and is recommended for use in tire carcass, inner tube, 
foot-wear, heel and sole, proofing, sundries, sponge, automotive 
rubber, wire insulation, and tiling stocks. For general use 1-2 
parts of Octamine per 100 parts of rubber are sufficient in natural 
rubber, GR-S, neoporene, and nitrile rubbers. 


“Heliogen Colors.” General Dyestuff Corp. New York, 
N. Y. 16 pages. The properties and uses of the company’s 
Heliogen colors are described in this brochure. Colors are 
available in powder, paste, and cake forms for use in rubber, 
plastics, inks, printing, and all types of coatings. 
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New Goods 


New Goodrich Tire Operates in Sand or Loamy Soil 


High Flotation Tire 


NEW off-the-road high flotation tire that provides positive 

traction in sand or loamy soil has been announced: by 
Phe B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Q. Developed in conjunc4ion 
le Tourneau Co., Inc., the tire is the 65-inch, 
18-ply rating all-nylon wide-base Earth-Mover. Rounded to 
produce better flotation, the tire operates at relatively-low air 
f 20-25 pounds in sand. The nylon cord ‘body gives 
improved flexing resistance; while the tapered bead seats pre- 
vent slippage on the rim at low pressures. The tire’s shallow- 
type treads do not tend to dig in and become bogged down in 
sand and loam, and the equipment keeps rolling because of the 
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xew Aircraft Tire 
NEW aircraft tire for use in both military and commercial 
has been announced by The General Tire & Rubber 
O. Designated the Aircat, the new low-pressure, 
tire was developed by General under a contract with 
RCMA CENTRIFUGED LaTeX the ir Force's Wright Air Development Center and is de- 
ied to meet the need of a tire with improved flotation. Better 


nables the tire to maintain mobility in soft terrain 


STANDARD REVERTEX without digging in and bogging down the aircraft. 
“he measures 36 x 20.00-16 to give a greater area ot 


A Seeat 
Ircatl 


72-75% LATEX CONCENTRATE eround contact. In laboratory tests the new tire withstood more 


“stops” on the test wheel, or 2'2 times the durability 

CORPORATION OF AMERICA required by Air Force specifications. The Aircat has passed 
laboratory dynamometer tests at Wright Center and has shown 

* Normal Latex eri flotation qualities during actual landings, take-offs, 

and t tests on all types of terrains, the manufacturer further 


* GR-S Latex Concentrate i 
* Natural and Synthetic Latex Compound; 
* Plastisots 


RC PLASTICIZERS 


* Dibuty! Phthalate—(DBP) 

* Triethylene Glycol Dicaprylate—(T6-8) 
> Di-iso-octyl Phthalate—(DIOP) 

* Di-iso-octyl Adipate—(DIOA) 

* Iso-octyl Palmitate—(0-16) 











aViation 





We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting service. 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


IWIN T 274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
HI ll | | 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, III. 








Merry Christmas! 

a p hee see per gg Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston 9, 7 
Oss.; arles Larkin II, 250 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y.; H. L. 

Biachford Ltd, 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, Canada; Ernesto snstininanes std 

Del Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico, D.F. 
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LEAKPROOF 
ROTARY 


NEW! SWIVEL JOINTS 

















i. 


@ PERFECT SEALING—HOT OR COLD! Thanks 
to Barco’s new #11 CT (chemically inert) seal. 

@ NO BINDING, LOW TORQUE! For improved 
operation of press platens, die heads, mov- 
able cylinders. 

@ SELF-ALIGNING! Simplifies and speeds u 
installation. Minimizes wear. Where aeahed, 
joints without side flexibility can be supplied. 

Send for complete information today. The Barco 
line is complete with sizes and styles to meet every 
need. BARCO MANUFACTURING CO., 
1810N Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 


In Canada: 


MFG. CO., LTD 








BARC 


THE HOLDEN 
CO Montreal, 
e Canada j 











ORIGINATORS OF QUALITY 


DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBERS 





‘100% NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 
IN FLOWABLE FORM 








Trade Mark 


DEPENDABLE 
DEPOLYMERIZED RUBBERS 


AVAILABLE IN 3 STANDARD 
VISCOSITIES OF UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


Technical Laboratory Information and 
Samples Upon Your Request 


mz =x. V. HARDMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
; SOSTLANDY STREET 
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Vinyl Floor Mats 


OLORFUL and durable new Vinyloom floor mats to pro- 

tect and brighten floors in every room of the house are being 
made by Vinyl Linens, Inc., New York, N. Y. The mats are 
made of Vinylite plastic sheeting molded with deep, springy 
carpet textures. In addition to being skid resistant, the mats 
are easily cleaned and are resistant to water, soaps, detergents, 
oils, grease, foods, scuffing, tearing, and cracking, it is said. 
They are also suitable for use as door mats and throw rugs 
in beach cabanas, bath houses, and boats. 





Vinyloom Floor Mat in Rope Pattern 


Three-dimensional molding by the Forrest Process reproduces 
exactly the fine texture of hooked, rope, and braided rug pat- 
terns. Choice of 12 decorator colors permits matching the rugs 
with bath towels, upholstery, walls, linoleum, or other room 
decorations. Available colors include willow green, taffy blue, 
cherry, gardenia white, carnation pink, pewter gray, citron 
yellow, flame red, pebble beige, hunter green, chartreuse, and 
black. The mats are made in nine patterns and in three sizes, 
which are as follows: 18 by 25, 24 by 36, and 25 by 41 inches. 


Pinwheel Balloons 


INWHEEL balloons for use as fun makers and novel party 
decorations have been developed by Oak Rubber Co., 
Ravenna, O. When blown up, the balloons assume a circular 
shape. Upon releasing the inflated balloon, outgoing air imparts 
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Oak Pinwheel Balloons as Party Decorations 


a fast revolving pinwheel action to the balloon. In addition, the 
balloons can be arranged to form simulated numbers, letters, 
pretzels, flowers, animals, and other shapes. A cluster effect 
can be made by twisting each of two infilated balloons at the 
center and then twisting together the two balloons at their 
centers. 
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Installations throughout theworld 
attest to the usefulness and pro- 
ductivity of EEMCO Rubber & 
Plastics Processing Machines. 
Learn about the speedier pro- 
duction and low upkeep EEMCO 
offers before you buy. Write for 
quotations and delivery dates. 
Correct design and sturdy dependability 
are featured in EEMCO Mills. For mixing 
ices and compounding all kinds of rubber or 
pall plastics, they're furnished in sizes up to 
ugs ay, y 
om 84 inches, in single units or two or more The 42 ton laboratory 
lue, “in line.” press is entirely self-con- 
ron tained, equipped with 12” 
and x 12” platens. Occupies 
ZeS, only 14” x 26” floor space. 
1€S. Adjustable openings. Ideal 
for laboratory use and 
small production. 
The laboratory millis self-contained 
rty —easy to clean. Rolls which ore 
ea 6” x 12” are individually cooled 
sor or heated. Mills are furnished with 


constant speed or variable speed 
drives. For laboratory or small 
production. 
The EEMCO line of hy- 
draulic presses includes 
presses for compression or 


—— </? 


transfer molding, laminat- 
ing and polishing. Manu- 
factured in all sizes they 
are furnished with or with- 
out self-contained pump- 
ing units or special features. 
Consult with EEMCO on all 
of your rubber and plas- 
tics processing machinery 


: 
H 
} 
‘ 


A medium priced line of presses especially designed for reinforced 
plastics molding is offered in the following standard sizes with a working 
area of 37” x 55”, 47” x 41”, 26” x 42”, 32” x 36”, and 44” x 76”. 
Other sizes made to suit your requirements. With or without pumps and 
controls this line also offers the molder a complete advisory service in the 


production of reinforced plastics molded parts or finished products. ; 
MILLS * CRACKERS 





needs. 





WASHERS * REFINERS ~* 








HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
- compression e transfer —_— 
Sn Pena reinforced plastics * ae 


ffect ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. Wet i 


the 
nei 12th St., & East Ave., ERIE, PA. Laboratory. Mths. & ARRRORS 
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ADHESIVE 
PROBLEMS 


Our Laboratories are 
anxious to work on 
adhesive problems others 


have failed to solve. 





We have developed adhesives for 


Plastic Glass Fibreglass 

Fabric Pliofilm Plywood 

Tinfoil Brakes Polythene 

Leather Metal Cellophane 

Rubber Cork Concrete 
and many other materials. 


Write us if you have an adhesive problem. 
Samples will be submitted without charge. 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 








1660 BOONE AVE. - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1895 





, 
, 
; 
; 


The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





* 
EXPERIENCE 


ever twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOW LEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 

— -  & 

Write lo the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 


The Country’s Leading Makers 


N. H. 
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Non-Skid Rubbers 


C NUG-FIT non-skid shoe rubbers with built-in rubber cleats 
~are being made by Tingley-Reliance Rubber Corp., Rahway, 
.. J., to provide extra traction on ice, snow, wet golf-course 
grass. and other uncertain footing. Molded in one piece with 
no metal cleats to pull out or cause leaks, the rubbers have 
an average weight per pair of only 14 ounces. They fold com- 
pactly and are easily carried in pocket, grip, or golf bag. 
Since the rubbers are unlined, they are easily washed and dried. 
The rubbers are made of natural rubber in both brown and black; 
are availale in both sandal and clog styles; and come in small 
medium, and large sizes. 


Foam Furniture Cushion 


NEW foam reversible furniture cushion with scientifically 

designed flare which eliminates buckling of upholstery 
fabrics at corners is being introduced to furniture manufacturers 
by Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Known as the Restfoam 
Deluxe, the cushion also has a fine-edge contour that permits 
smart tailoring, free of wrinkles even when the covers are not 
cut exactly to pattern, it is further claimed. Made in a thick- 
ness of 3!3 inches at the box and 5% inches at the crown, the 
cushion will be available in various shapes and sizes to fit both 


modern and period furniture. 





Rubber Boat 


fy 15-FERSON abandon-ship boat is being produced by Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., for the Navy. The boat 
is 15% feet long, 7144 feet wide, and has a dual wall canopy 
that offers protection against hot or cold weather. Further 
insulation is provided by a separate inflatable floor that can be 
used as a life raft. Made of cotton cloth processed with neo- 
prene, the boat weighs approximately 260 pounds when fully 
equipped with inflation pump, repair kit, four paddles, floatable 
knife, and heaving line. 

The deflated boat is held in a carrying case which has acces 
sory containers for storing survival equipment. The boat is ca- 
f being inflated within 30 seconds by compressed carbon 
lioxide and can withstand a drop of 35 feet into the water with 
out damage, it is claimed. Nylon boarding ladders with rubber 
covered cross-pieces are conveniently located at each end of 
fan 


the boat. 
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A Dual Purpose Machine 
For Grinding and Polishing 


RUBBER ROLLER AND TUBE 
FINE GRINDING & POLISHING 
MACHINE (4-LM) 


TOOLS Wide and flexible range of 
speeds and feeds insure 
profitable production grinding 
and polishing of tubes and 


medium size rollers. 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn, 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
Lombard Smith Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 




















GENERAL LATEX 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Importers and Compounders 
Uatural and Synthetic 


RUBBER LATEX 


VULTEX @ 


BUNA N 
PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 
666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


General Latex & Chemicals (Canada) Ltd. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 
Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 
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EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Rubber Research and Development 


In 1948 a memorandum outlining a five-year plan and en- 
titled “Natural Rubber: Research and Development,” was pre- 
sented to the Government of the Federation of Malaya on be- 
half of the British Rubber Producers’ Research Association, 
the British Rubber Development Board, and the Rubber Re- 
search Institute of Malaya. The general objective of the plan 
was research and development work to increase the range and 
the quality of articles made largely or partly from natural rubber. 
The progress made during 1951, the third year of the plan, 
is reviewed by the director of research in the BRPRA’s four- 
teenth annual report. 

From the outset one of the aims of this organization has been 
to increase the understanding of the physical properties of rub- 
ber, and one of the results of efforts in this direction has been 
that both natural and synthetic rubber are increasingly being 
considered by technologists as scientifically defined materials. 
Consequently it is believed that in the future engineers will 
be able to design articles in rubber with the same confidence 
as they now have in designing with metals—that is, the proper- 
ties of the final article will be more accurately predictable from 
the drawing board. To encourage engineers to consider rubber 
seriously, BRPRA has appointed an engineer, working in close 
touch with physics and technology groups, to contact engineers 
wishing to employ rubber and with them to explore the possi- 
bility of solving their problems by its use. 

Among the advances made in the year under review is men- 
tioned a new understanding of heat build-up made possible by 
theoretical studies of the elastic properties of rubber which are 
made in terms of a stored energy function. The stored energy 
function, which describes mathematically the work needed to 
produce a given deformation in a piece of rubber, is made up 
of two parts, one of which is related to the state of cure, and the 
second to the hysteresis of rubber. The second part represents 
the essential difference between the physical properties of 
natural and synthetic rubber, and when it is large—as it is in 
most synthetic rubbers—the rubber is less resilient and shows 
greater heat build-up under dynamic strain. 

BRPRA and Rubber Technical Developments have collabo- 
rated in working out a process for producing cyclized rubber 
based on the Dutch discovery that cyclized rubber can be made 
from natural rubber latex by reaction with sulfuric acid, and a 
pilot plant has been set up. Soling material, made of equal parts 
of natural rubber and cyclized rubber, has been tested and 
favorably reported on by the British Boot, Shoe & Allied Trades 
Research Association and also by some British manufacturers. 
The process for cyclized rubber production is considered suit- 
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MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS FOR THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 





Hard-working rubber products 
that flex and flex and flex serve 
longer without cracking when you 
add Monsanto Santoflex B, Santo- 
flex BX or Santoflex 35 to your 
formulations. In addition, these 





ANTIOXIDANTS 
Flectol* H 
Santoflex* B 
Santoflex BX 
Santoflex 35 
Santoflex AW 
Santowhite* Crystals 
Santowhite MK 
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phenylenediamine Santovar-0 
Sulfasan* R 
SANTOFLEX 35 Dark, 0.5% ] 5% 1.14 «@ Insoluble Sulfur “60” 
Blend of 65 parts Santoflex B waxy max. max. 23° ¢. Retarder ASA 
and 35 parts N,N’-diphenyl-p- lumps 
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For information on these and some two score other 
Monsanto Chemicals for rubber, write for the 46-page, file- 
size booklet, ““Monsanto Chemicals for the Rubber Industry,” 
or contact MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rub- 
ber Chemicals Sales, 920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 
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KAMLOK Couplings combine speed, perfect perform- 
ance, durability—three features that are indispensa- 
ble. Fastest! Perfectly tight, safe connection in seconds, 
by sliding coupler over adaptor, and pressing cam 
levers. KAMLOKS couple and uncouple instantly, re- 
gardiess of “hookup.” Efficient! No wasted time— 
effort, achieving leakproof-tight connection that guar- 
antees consistently safe operation at peak efficiency. 
Long-lasting! Made of hard wear-resistant bronze to 
3. 4" size of OPALUMIN, as strong as bronze, only 
Vy the weight. KAMLOKS add extra life to hose. 


Write for Bulletin F-3 


OPW CORPORATION 


VALVES, FITTINGS, ASSEMBLIES 
for handling hazardous liquids 
2735 COLERAIN AVE. ¢ CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
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RUBBER STEARIC 


DOUBLE PRESSED 
STEARIC 


PURE STEARIC 
OLEIC ACID 
RED OIL 





CORN OIL ACID 


or Rubber 


Manufactured by 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Represented by 





luUMPEER Cemicar Co. 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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able for conditions in the Far East, and it is intended to set 
up a pilot plant there to enable rubber growers to decide on 
the feasibility of undertaking manufacture on the scale needed 
to satisfy the market. Aa ; 

Mixtures of rubber and other plastics are also being investi- 
gated. An alternative method of incorporating the polymers 1s 
being tested which involves the production of the polymer in 
the presence of the rubber, Catalyst systems have been worked 
out by which methyl methacrylate or styrene can polymerize 
in ammoniated latex, and it is expected that the resultant prod- 
ucts will differ significantly from products obtained by simply 
mixing the polymer with rubber. Pilot-plant work 1: to be 
started by RTD. . 

Substantial progress in the commercial production of Techni- 
cally Classified Rubber during the year is recorded. In Malaya 
rate of output reached about 1,250 tons a month at the end 
of the year. : ; ; ; eee ; 

Laboratory investigations of the incorporation of rudder in 
bitumen, started by BRPRA, are to be extended in collabora- 
tion with various interested research organizations. Modification 
of the rubber, and the combination of rubber and tar are also 
being studied; a trial road section is being laid with a rubber- 
tar mixture. 

Work has been continued on the use of peroxide vulcanizing 
agents; various types of compounds could be made, and vulcan- 
izates of exceptional transparency could be prepared. For black 
compounds, the choice of carbon blacks is limited since most 
types decompose peroxides. Chemical studies of sulfur vulcaniza- 
tion indicate the possibility of producing a sulfide cross-link and 
at the same time saturating the double bonds at the point of 
attachment of the sulfur by using a vulcanizing agent based 
on sulfur and an amine. It is believed that such structures 
will aid resistance to aging. 

Polyglycol heat-sensitizing agents for latex have been investi- 
gated, and one compound has been selected for general use and is 
being evaluated by RTD. Polyglycol compounds may also prove 
useful in the production of latex foam rubber. 

New work on control of plasticization and aging has estab- 
lished that the actual process of breakdown of rubber on a 
cold mill occurs by a mechanical breakage of the long rubber 
molecules into shorter fragments. In nitrogen the fragments 
recombine, and the rubber remains hard; in air, the fragments 
oxidize, and they have much less tendency to recombine. 
Besides oxygen a whole range of substances has been found 
to operate along these lines. 

New machines have been designed to study the properties 
of rubber in vibration and to study cut-growth. 

A note in the report by the BRPRA board reveals that explor- 
atory work on the use of radio-active isotopes in the analysis of 
molecular structure is to be conducted in new extensions to the 
laboratories at Welwyn Garden City. 





IRI Foundation Lecture 


The Seventh Foundation Lecture of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, 1952, was delivered at a highly successful 
gathering at Wolverhampton on May 23 by R. P. Dinsmore, 
vice president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., who chose 
for his topic “Economic and Physical Aspects of GR-S Modi- 
fications.” 

In an editorial note India Rubber Journal! said of the lecture: 

“Dr. R. P. Dinsmore’s paper was packed with information, 
and it was obvious that he had been extremely painstaking in 
the preparation of it, but we doubt very much whether keen 
students of his subject among the audience would claim that they 
found the paper very revealing. And who could blame Dr. 
Dinsmore for that?” 

After the dinner following the lecture, Sir Clive Baillieu, 
president of IRI and chairman of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
acting on behalf of members of the IRI, presented a diamond 
ring and matching earrings to Miss C. Carden, former secretary 
of the Institution, as a token of appreciation of her long and 
faithful service. Miss Carden, who joined the organization in 
1922 and became its secretary in 1940, retired in 1951. At present 
she is editor of the London Rubher Age and Synthetics 


1 May 31, 195 


British Trade Notes 


_ A survey conducted by the Federation of British Industries 
for 1950-51 indicates that total expenditures for research and 
development British industry have increased at least 50% 
since the last survev made in 1945-46. 
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Midland Silicones, Ltd., London, which has been handling 
the Dow Corning product Silastic, is now also manufacturing 
silicone rubbers. Both the imported material and that made 
in the United Kingdom are to be marketed under the name, 
Silastomer. 

Styrene Co-Polymers, owned jointly by Lewis Berger, Petro- 
Chemicals, and Pinchin Johnson, will increase its capital from 
£250,000 to £350,000 by the issue of 37,500 6% cumulative con- 
vertible preference £1 shares and 62,500 £1 ordinary shares. 

A new British Export Trade Research Organization (1952) 
as been formed to take the place of the former BETRO, now in 
iquidation. The 1952 organization will not be a trading body. 
Among the names on the Queen’s Birthday Honors List was 
that of T. J. Drakeley, principal of Northern Polytechnic and 
director of the new National College of Rubber Technology, 
London, who was awarded the C.B.E. (Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire). Dr. Drakeley was born at Barwell, 
Leicester, in 1890, and for more than 30 years has been con- 
tinuously active on behalf of the rubber industry. He started a 
course in rubber technology for adults at the Polytechnic in 1920 
and inaugurated the first complete rubber trade school course 
in September, 1923. Later he became principal of Northern 
Polytechnic, and, when the National College of Rubber Tech- 
nology was founded not long ago, he was made its director. 
Dr. Drakeley edited the Transactions of Institution of the 
Rubber Industry from 1925 to 1950. 

The construction of the buildings of the National College of 
Rubber Technology is nearing completion. The three-year full 
time course commenced in September. 

The College is expected to accommodate up to 200 students, 
including parttime ones. It is believed to be larger and better 
equipped than any American college devoted to teaching rubber 
technology, and better equipped than any other institute ex- 
clusively designed for teaching rubber technology and rubber 
research. 


NETHERLANDS 


Papers on Industrial Rubber Research 


\t the three-day conference on the Progress in Industrial 
Rubber Research organized by Rubber Stichting and held at 
Delft, July 1-3, members of the staff of Stichting and of the 
Technical University of Delft presented several papers, of which 
brief summaries tollow: 

“Composition and Reactions of Latex,” by G. M. Kraay, dis- 
cussed the changes in the adsorption layer of the rubber par- 
ticles during storage of latex and how these changes influence 
mechanical stability and sensitivity to cations (zine ions). 

“Degree of Dispersion of Rubber in Latex’ by M. van den 
Temple, made use of the electron microscope, since the majority 
of the particles in latex are to small to be observed under the 
usual light microscope. These tiny particles account for only 
a very small part of the total rubber present in latex, but since 
their number and their size determine the specific surface area 
and colloid chemical properties of latex, they largely influence 
stability. 

“Ebonite from Latex.” by A. J. de Vries, reviewed methods 
of applying latex ebonite—casting heat-sensitized latex mixes in 
metal molds; cold-casting in water-absorbent plaster molds; im- 
pregnating fabrics for use as laminated materials; lining and 
covering metal objects with hard rubber by dipping, extrusion, 
or spreading methods. The mechanical properties were com- 
pared with those of bakelite and of ebonite from dry rubber 
Vulcanization under light pressure improved properties con 
siderably, but impact bending strength remained below that of 
ordinary ebonite; water absorption, it was suggested, was prob- 
ably responsible for the poorer electrical properties. 

‘Behavior otf Rubber at Low Temperatures,” by A. van 
Rossem, dealt with the physical changes occurring at reduced 
temperatures, crystallization and “freezing” of the elastomer 
chains, and the differences in behavior of natural and some syn- 
thetic rubbers were compared. The various methods available 
for examining elastomers at low temperatures and results ob 
tained were discussed. 

_“Cromatography,” by G. Salomon, demonstrated the possibili- 
ties of this method of analysis, combined with other methods, 
for the investigation of complex mixtures of organic substances. 
It was stressed that the distribution method was due to dis- 
place the adsorption method as the former gives more readily 
reproducible results. : 
“Rubber in the Building Industry,” and “Recent Developments 
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by using 
MARTIN 


All-Nylon Cure Wrapping Tape 


Slash total tape expense 


Get up to 60 curings from Martin longer-lasting 
All-Nylon Tape. Get 7 to 10 times more service 
than from cotton tape. 


Produce a better finish 


Get greater natural smoothness faster. Martin 
All-Nylon Cure Wrapping Tape often eliminates 
a buffing operation. 





Ihermoid Company, Trenton, New Jersey, 


depends on Martin All-Nylon Cure Wrapping Tape 


Check these superiorities: 


Looped edge * Natural color * Standard widths 
in stock (134”, y sigh 214”, 214", 234/", 33”, 31 gf) 
* Special widths on request * Put-up, 72 yard 
rolls, or to order 








Send for sample yardage today 
MARTIN FABRICS CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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HELP WANTED in reducing tear, increas- 
ing building tack in GR-S? Recent ad- 
vances in compounding with Purecal (Wy- 
andotte’s precipitated calcium carbonate, 
whitest extender known) warrant cost 
‘omparison with cheapest natural rubber 
formulas. For samples, data, and consul- 
tation write us Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Calcium Carbonate Sales 
Dept., Wyandotte, Michigan. 





STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 











ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel ‘hubs for 1%”, 1%” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Aleo Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 























Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of all types 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. © St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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in Rubber Testing” were both by P. Braber. In his first lee- 
ture Dr. Braber treated of new applications of rubber in the 
building industry, some of which have been developed at the 
Stichting. In the second paper he reviewed new testing methods 
which aimed at better correlation between results of laboratory 
tests and behavior under actual conditions of use. 

“Reinforcing Fillers,” by R. Houwink, showed that reinforce- 
ment of rubber depends on reciprocal action between polymer 
and reinforcing agent. The strength of the resultin g bonds 
depends mainly on Van der Waals forces; chemical forces are 
considered less important; spatial relationships of the filler 
surface also play a part, especially where carbon black is con- 
cerned. Prospects for further improvement of mechanical prop- 
erties by reinforement were also dealt ay 

“Rubber-Resin Compounds,” by H. J. de Decker, covered 
theoretical and practical possibilities of a ot rubber and 
resins. 

“Abrasion of Rubber,” by H. C. J. de Decker, summarized 
results of the International Symposium on Abrasion and Wear 
( Delft, 1951) ; pointed out the present limits of abrasion science ; 
and outlined a program of systematic research to improve 
abrasion resistance of tires. 

“New Compounding Ingredients,” by W. J. K. Schonlau, 
reviewed new fillers and chemicals developed for the rubbber 
industry in the last ten years. 

“Permeability of Rubber to Gas,” G. J. van Amerongen, 
compared the permeability of natural rubber with that of Per- 
bunan, “Thiokol,” and butyl and discussed methods to improve 
permeability of the former, including the addition of polymers 
like “Thiokol” or Vistanex to natural rubber r; also the possibili- 
ties of lamellar fillers as aluminum or mica powder. 

“Vulcanization,” by J. van Alphen, covered theories and vari- 
ous experiments on vulcanization of natural rubber. It was 
shown that the degree of vulcanization of latex —— is best 
determined by swelling measurements and the T-50 test. The ef- 
fect of oxygen on the SH bridges formed during vulcanization 
was demonstrated. It was concluded on the basis of results of 
experiments that Barton’s theory, as a partial explanation of 
the vulcanization reaction, has gained much in probability. 

Vibration Damping,” by C. W. Kosten, stated soit rubber 
usually gives the best results; however, only vibrations whose 
frequency exceed twice the resonance frequency can be isolated, 
so that satisfactory vibration damping of machines running at 
500 r.p.m. is very difficult. While rubber spring elements are 
more effective than steel elements, use of the former involves 
more complex calculations. Up to now general rules and for- 
mulae are available only for shear and compression loads of 
cylinders and other simple geometrical shapes. 


New Plastics Organization 


Plastics manufacturers in Holland, many of whom are too 
small and financially too weak to exploit properly possible mar- 
kets for their products abroad, have formed an export combine, 
“Exoplastics.” This organization, which includes only members 
of the Netherlands Association of Plastics Manufacturers, will 
have agents all over the world. 

A large new factory for plastics for the lacquer and adhesive 
industries is being constructed for the recently established N. V. 
Synthese, The Hague. The company will operate me licenses 
from Reichhold Chemicals Inc., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A 





GERMANY 


Deutsche Dunlop Gummi, Hanau, Dunlop's German subsidiary, 
is to receive regular bulk shipments of latex from Dunlop plan- 
tations in Malaya. The latex will be shipped to Rotterdam, 
Netherlands, where it will be transferred to storage tanks, from 
which it will be sent in bulk rail tank cars to Hanau. The first 
shipment of 60,000 gallons was recently delivered. 

The Rheinland Section of the Deutsche Kautschuk Gesell- 
schait met September 26, in Leverkusen when short papers were 
read on the present status of neoprene processing, in addition 
to a longer one on silicic acid and silicates as white reinforcing 
fillers for rubber. 

On September 29, E. J. Buckler, of Polymer Corp., Ltd., 
Sarnia, Ont., Canada, who has been traveling in Europe, was 
scheduled to speak on “Properties and Processability of Butyl 
Rubber, and Fields of ——. of Butyl Rubber,” before a 
meeting of the D.K.G. in Bad Konigstein, Taunus. 
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filler “Soluble Silicates, Their Properties and Uses. Volume I: 
con- Chemistry.” James G. Vail, assisted by John H. Wills. Ameri- 
prop- can Chemical Society Monograph No. 116, Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 
vered inches, 369 pages. Price, $9. 7 - , 
r and bein sgh: a the he oo oe - In- | 
dustry,” A.C.S. Monograph No. 46, this comprehensive two- 
rized volume monograph will provide a complete review of the prop- "ROTARY STOCK CUTTER 
Wear erties and applications of soluble silicates. Volume I, devoted 
ence ; to the theoretical aspects of the subject, covers past and present 
prove manufacturing processes; properties of homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous systems; the formation of metallic silicates; and other 
ynlau, fundamental material. Volume II, to be published | shortly, 
bbber will treat of the applications of soluble silicates to industry. ; 
While dealing essentially with fundamental information, Vol- 
ngen, ume I does contain some mention of applications. For example, 
Per- there are concise discussions of the use of silicates in rubber, 
prove latex, and plastics. Throughout the book the emphasis is on clear, 
ymers simple language, with a minimum of mathematics and highly } 
sibili- specialized material, and selected literature and patent refer- 
ences are given to permit the reader to obtain further detailed 
vari- information. The subject matter is divided into five chapters, 
was covering history, present practices, homogeneous systems, hetero- 
best geneous systems, and complex systems. Both author and subject 
he ef- indices are appended. 
ration 
Its of “American Handbook of Synthetic Textiles.” Herbert R. 
on of Mauersberger. Textile Book Publishers, Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue. 
sbier New York 16, N. Y. Cloth, 5 by 7% inches, 1,231 pages. Price, 
$10.80. 
whose This handbook is a practical reference text on the commercial 
lated, synthetic fibers, their properties and textile processing methods. 
ng at Written in conjunction with 20 collaborators, the book provides 
sic a comprehensive, up-to-date discussion of synthetic textiles in 
yolves relatively simple, non-technical language. More than 430 tables, 
| for- charts, flow sheets, and illustrations are included to simplify 
ds of the highly technical phases to such an extent that even a layman 


can understand them. In compiling into one work material hith- 
erto available only from widely scattered sources, the book 
will be of value to everyone in the textile and related industries. 

The text is composed of 20 chapters which cover historical 
background; economics and statistics background; preparation of 
cellulose; cellulosic fiber, yarn, and tow processes; manufacture 
of nylon yarns and staple; manufacture of synthetic fibers, fila- 
ments, and yarns other than nylon; processing of synthetic staple; 
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mar- winding, coning, and filling preparation; warping and warp sizing ; 
nbine, throwing and twisting; weaving of synthetic fabrics; synthetic 
mbers gray goods constructions; manufacture of knit goods; dyeing of 
will synthetic; dye nomenclature; synthetic piece goods printing: 
finishing of synthetic fabrics: performance standards for rayon 
hesive fabrics; identification of synthetics fibers by X-ray diffraction; 
N. and books, bibliographies, and literature references. An appendix 
senses giving trade practice rules and domestic tariff rates is included, 
and there is a detailed subject index. is your plant--The HOLMES ROTARY STOCK 
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ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
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BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
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letized Oxide of Magnesia 
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free, with greater activity, 


longer package life? 
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AND U.S. P. QUALITY 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


Offices and Distributors in all Principal Cities 












Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 North Halsted Street, Chicago 13, III. 
Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 


8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


Pacific Coast: ERWIN GERHARD 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


& NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22,N.Y. 


BROOK LY x WORKS INC., 
[MORGAN & NORMAN AVES. BROOKLYN 22... ] 


“Apparatus for the Measurement of the Dynamic Shear 
Modulus and Hysteresis of Rubber at Low Frequencies.” 
W. P. Fletcher and A. N. Gent. British Rubber Producers’ 
Research Association, 48 Tewin Rd., Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts., England. Publication No. 163. 4 pages. An apparatus is 
described which subjects a rubber specimen to a force in simple 
s] hear adjustable frequency. The measurements allow calculation 
of the dynamic shear modulus and hysteresis. 


“Custom Extrusions in Thermoplastics.” Anchor Plastics 
Co., New York, N. Y. 4 pages. This illustrated folder gives 
information on the company’s facilities and services in the 
design and manufacture of extrusions, as well as general descrip- 
tions of the various thermoplastics and their properties, and the 
forms and shapes of extruded plastics. 


“The Story of Safety.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 28 pages. This bulletin describes and 
illustrates the various phases of du Pont’s comprehensive safety 
program which is said to make its employes four times safer 
at work, even when handling high explosives or volatile chemi- 
cals, than they are in their own homes or elsewhere. 


“More Dependable, Economical, Flexible Central Hydrau- 
lic Systems for the Rubber and Plastics Industries.” Bulletin 
900. Greer Hydraulics, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 8 pages. Hydraulic 
systems for compression molding presses are illustrated and 
described. Weight-loaded and hydro-pneumatic accumulator sys- 
tems are compared, and schematic diagrams show hook-ups for 
different conditions. Information is also offered on the calcula 
tion of required accumulator capacity for a typical press piant. 


“Flexible’s Line of Tubing.” Catalog C2-3. Flexible Tubing 
Corp., Guilford, Conn. 4 pages. This illustrated bulletin de- 
scribes the firm’s complete line of flexible tubing made of fabric 
reinforced rubber or plastic wound on helical wire coils. Proper- 
ties and applications of the tubing are covered. 


“1953 Condensed Reference File of Bakelite and Vinylite 
Plastics and Resins.” Bakelite Co., Division of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. , New York, N. Y. 16 pages. This current edi- 
tion of the “Reference File” briefly describes the properties ot 
more than 50 plastics and resins made by the company and 
contains 110 photographs showing typical applications and_fin- 
ished products. 

“Bakelite Polyester Resins for Reinforced Plastics.” 27 
pages. Besides complete information on the compositions and 
properties of the Bakelite polyester resins, this bulletin gives 
information on processing, bench life, compounding, casting, appli 
cations, and related data 


“Calcene NC.” Pigment Data Bulletin No. 52-4. Columbia 
Southern Chemical Corp., Fifth Ave. at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 4 pages. In addition to the properties of Calcene NC, 
a fine-particle precipitated calcium carbonate, this bulletin gives 
laboratory test data comparing the product with Calcene TM 
and three other ultra-fine calcium carbonates in : typical drug 
sundries compound. Data cover compounds made by both direct 
mixing and by pigment masterbatching. 


“PK Dry Blending tea age Processing Equipment, 
Heat Exchangers.” Catalog No. Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc., 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 12 pages. This catalog gives design data, 
capacities, applications, and specifications for the firm’s twin- 
shell, double-cone, and ribbon blenders; kettles, evaporators, 
stills, agitators, autoclaves, and pilot-plant equipment; and heat 
exchangers, 


“Zinc Oxide as an Activator with Reclaimed Rubber.” 
Report No. 18. Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill. 4 pages. Data show the effect of adding increasing propor- 
tions of zinc oxide to Midco-B, a first-line — tire reclaim, 
and to mixtures of the reclaim with natural rubber and GR-S 
Recommended quantities of zinc oxide are derived on the basis 
of test data presented. 


“Octamine, Solid Amine-Type Antioxidant.” Compounding 
Research Report No. 20, Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 10 pages. This report gives 
information on the properties, compounding, and recommended 
uses for a new antioxidant that is said to provide maximum pro- 
tection with minimum staining. Data are offered on its use in 
various types of natural and synthetic rubber stocks. 
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“The Goodyear Story.” Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. 24 pages. This new edition of the firm's general booklet 
gives a brief history of its growth and covers the scope of its 
varied activities. Included are descriptions and illustrations of 
plants here and abroad, and a review of technical achievements 
in materials and processing. 


“Stillman Rubber Co.” Stillman Rubber Co., 5811 Marilyn 
Ave., Culver City, Calif. 8 pages. The facilities and products ot 
this company are described and illustrated in this brochure. The 
firm specializes in rubber-to-metal bonding and is a custom 
molder of precision rubber products. 


“Magic-Vulc Products.” Magic Chemical Co., Brockton, 
Mass. 22 pages. This catalog describes the types and applica- 
tions of the company’s Magic-Vule products, including rubber 
base coatings, adhesives, and sealing compounds. Of interest 
is the section on Magic-Vulc Plastic Rubber describing its use 
for the coating and repair of worn conveyor belts. 


“Richardson Automatic Gravity Operated Liquid Scale.” 
Bulletin No. 5204. Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, N. J. 2 pages 
This data sheet gives photographs and engineering drawings of 
the liquid scale, together with information on operation, capacity, 
rate of discharge, and special features. 


“It’s Your Society.” Bulletin 1, Sixth Edition, 1952. American 
Chemical Society, 1155 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 80 pages. This comprehensive illustrated booklet describes 
the organization and activities of the A. C. S., including sections 
and divisions, meeting, publications, employment aids awards, etc. 


’ 


“Piccopale.” Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp., Clair- 
ton, Pa. 12 pages. This brochure gives the properties. grades 
and applications of Piccopale, a new hard hydrocarbon raw 
material. Industrial uses include rubbers, plastics, adhesives, 
floor coverings, dressings and finishes, textiles, and others. 


“You and US.” United States Rubber Co., New York 20, 
N. Y. 26 pages. This illustrated booklet is designed to acquaint 
the reader with U. S. Rubber. Topics covered include the com- 
pany’s history, products, plants and branches, stockholders, man- 
agement, personnel, sales and purchasing methods, and_ policies. 
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Stress Relaxation 
(Continued from page 362) 


increase and volume swell (shown in Figure 14) is that 
the former may be predicted from the data of the latter 
more easily performed test. 


Conclusions 


The practical implications of this study are that rub- 
ber compounds which swell in the presence of oil have a 
property which may be utilized in some applications 
where it may serve a useful purpose. Examples are: 
O-ring seals and other types of gaskets where the rub- 
ber is used in compression. In these cases the stress 
decays more slowly with time, and in some cases the 
force would increase, and the tendency to leakage would 
be minimized. In these experiments the sample was 
relatively unconfined except for the direction of loading 
with only low frictional forces which tended to prevent 
increase in volume. It was noted (Figures 4+ and 
that with natural rubber and GR-S at 70° C. the stress 
reached a maximum between 1,000 and 10,000 hours 
which is a result of the sample reaching equilibrium with 
respect to swelling by the oil, and the stress then de- 
creases, depending on the oxidative scission of bonds in 
the same manner as found for tests conducted in air. 
However, according to Scott,! the attack of swelling 
agents accelerates oxidation; so it is possible that this 
oxidative scission might be in addition to that normally 
measured in air.‘ 


SA. V. Tobolsky, I. B. Prettyman, J. H. Dillon, J. Applied 





Surface Grinder 
(Continued from page 404) 


life. The grinding drum is completely enclosed, and an exhaust 
duct is built into the hood. 

The web stock is fed into the grinding area by a series of 
rubber covered pinch rolls and is supported during grinding 
by an adjustable steel billy roll mounted directly under the 
grinding roll. A dial indicator on the fee table provides a visual 
means of adjusting the cut. The grinders are made in standard 
widths of 40-52 inches, but can also be furnished in widths 
ranging from 12-80 inches. A = special version of the grinder 
is also available for sueding continuous webs of textiles. 








Merry Christmas! 
SEE PAGE 296 
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IT CUTS TOUGHEST 
RUBBER LIKE BUTTER” 


® When you plug in the MAIMIN STRIPOMATIK, 
you’re boss of the world’s most powerful, portable cutter. 
Guided by its sturdy gauge, the Stripomatik knife zooms 
through stubborn rubber straight as a die. Special rollers 
speed cutting without friction. Note water cooler. Mount 
two or more Maimin Stripomatiks within production line 
for automatic cutting and edge trimming. Save man hours 
and man energy with Maimin Stripomatiks now. Write 
H. Maimin Co., Inc., 575 Eighth Ave., New York 18. 


MAIMIN STRIPOMATIK 
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Not only supplies — but 
technical help—are yours 
from this fine source. 

A complete service is 
available to you in the 
use of latex compounds 
(natural or synthetic), 
chemical dispersions or 
special adhesives for 
manufacturing processes. 
We can help you. 
Immediate, dependable 
deliveries from our 
plant near Ft. Wayne. 
Immediate and 
dependable advice from 
our technicians... 
always without obligation. 


Phone, write, wire... 





sot Chengs 5, a. 
_ Distributors of Natural Rubber Lome * Manufacturers of Special 
ee “ ——* ot Naterol Rubber Latices to meet your needs 
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RUBBER 


RES tWED > aetivitv and rising prices 
featured both the spot and the futures 
rubber markets during the period trom 


October lo to November 15. On the 





phvsical market, keen factory buving  in- 
terest was noted, with emphasis on the 
lower grades which scored rejativels 
li r price advances to narrow the gap 
het ween the high and the low. grades. 
Qf interest. however, was the fact that 
for the first time in several months prices 
for the top grades followed along with 
the lower grades to mark up advances 
Phe i factors behind the spot mar- 
ket rises were: (1) factory buving to 
cover requirements well into the _ first 
quarte 1953; (2) attempts to certify 


physical rubber against the large December 
open interest: and (3) the firm, rising 
trend in foreign markets which reported 
considerable factory buving interest in the 
Far East 
New YORK Spot MARKET 
WEEK-ENb CLOSING PRICES 
Sept. Oct Oct Nov Nov. Nov. 


27 Is 25 l S 15 
R.S.S 28.50 27.50 27.75 27.75 28.25 29.75 
2 27.75 26.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 28.25 
3 27.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.75 26.75 
Latex Crepe 
*1 Thick 38.50 37.00 36.50 36.50 37.00 37.50 
I 38.50 37.00 36.50 36.50 37.00 37.50 
#3jJAmbe 
B) 
24. 50 24.00 24.25 24.50 25.25 26.00 
Rr ‘ 
_ Crepe 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.25 24.00 25.00 
Flat Bark 4.75 21.00 22.00 22.25 23.00 24.50 
The s rice tor £1 Ribbed Smoked 
t rtel the period at a low of 




















/.0¢ and closed at a high of 29.75¢. 
Other spot er ides showed the same move- 
, peri #2 R.S.S. went 
#3 R.S.S., from 
‘repe, from 37.00 
to a low of 36.00 
‘r, from 24.00 to 
26,06¢: #3 Thin Brown Crepe, from 23.00 
te 25.08¢; and Flat Bark, from 21.00 to 
24.51 
ComMopity Excu anc 
WEEK-ENb CLOSING PriIcES 
Oct Oct N N N 

Fut 18 25 l 8 15 
Mar 25.15 25.55 26.65 26.75 26.80 27.85 
May 24.85 25.25 26.20 26.00 27.15 
July 24.60 24.85 25.80 25.50 26.75 
Sept. 24.60 24.60 25.50 25.15 25.30 26.10 
a ; ; 20:15 25.30: 2610 
Sales, t 1,460 1,000 2,310 2,860 1,160 4,850 
Rising prices mm the rubber’ futures 
market in the Commoditv Exchange fol- 
lowed the trend of the spot market. Short 
cover dominated the action in nearby 
Dec futures: liquidation played the 
major March futures; Mav futures 
showed greater proportion of covering: 
July futures showed equal measures of 
ion and covering; and new buying 

1 in the distant September and 








December futures. By the end of the 


per ne open position was down to 
reasonable levels, and market observers 
believed that further bullish factors from 


would be needed if 
continue. 

market prices. 

lows at the 


outside the market 
the upward trend 

\s Bases the 
future 


were to 
physical 


went 


prices irom 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


highs at the close, 
26.95 to 29.80¢; 


period to 
December, 


start of the 
as tollows: 


March, 25.60 to 27.85¢; May, 25.05 to 
27.15¢: July. 24.75 to 26.75¢; September, 
24.50 to 26.10¢; and December, 24.70¢ (at 


opening call on October 29) to 26.106. 
During the second half of October, 6,010 
tons were sold on the Exchange, making 
the total for the month 8,250 tons. The 
sales volume for the first half of Novem 
ber amounted to 6,010 tons. 


Latex 


WING to the fact that demand for both 
Hevea and GR-S latices appears to 
be increasing at an une — rate, a fur- 
ther tightening of supplies of Hevea latex 
took place during the period ion October 
16 to November 15. It had previously been 
hoped that added supplies and an expected 
slight diminishing of demand might relieve 
the situation in January, but market ol 
vers now believe that the tight-supply con- 
dition will prevail well into the first quarter 
of 1953. No reduction in domestic demand 
is forecast during the first quarter, and the 
effects of wintering are expected to reduce 


ser- 


latex arrivals in this country. By the end 
of the market period, prices for January 
deliveries had risen from 34¢ to about 
36,5-37¢ a pound, dry solids. 

It was reported that the London latex 


market had 
and that //evea 
United Kingdom 
Despite prospects of 
mand, latex producers are understandably 
relt ictant to increase their output in view 
of the past history of alternating periods of 
glut and = shortage in supplies. Further 
complicating the production picture is the 
civil unrest in both Malava and Sumatra 
and the apparently deteriorating  Indo- 
nesian situation. 
Final August 
ber domestic 
synthetic rubber 
following table: 


liquidated its stock position 
latex is tight both in the 

and on the Continent. 
continuing high de- 


preliminary Septem- 
Flevea and 


given in the 


and 
statistics on 
latices are 





All F res I Tons, D We 

Prod Im ( 
ports s pt Stocks 
0 4,684 4,352 9,108 
0 3,716 170 7,845 
0 4,500 5,400 7,000 
3,129 302 «3,097 4,349 
3,155 242 3,736 4,040 

La 
643 0 651 1,006 
S45 0 670 1,091 
114 0 293 528 
581 0 262 196 
Pre r 

Reflecting the rising consumption trend 
in the latex market is the report by RFC 
that demand tor GR-S latex will reach a 
new Jugh of about 4,318 long tons, dry 
weight, in| November. There were no 
changes in prices for synthetic rubber 

latices ciate the market period. 
\lso, the difficulty in estimating just 


Hevea latex consumption is in- 
> United States is highlighted 


how fast 
creasing in the 


by one usually reliable report that Sep- 
tember consumption was 5,784 tons. The 
NPA preliminary estimate was 5,170 tons. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


DEMAND for reclaimed rubber was 
good during the period from October 


16 to November 15, with the on-order 
position being the same as for the preced- 
ing month. A flurry of orders was noted 
after the elections, but the volume tapered 
off to more normal levels after a few days. 
\ctive demand continued for tire reclaims 
and for the miscellaneous grade of pure 
gum and tube reclaims; the latter types 
were stimulated by the scarcity and re- 
sultant high prices for flat bark grades 
in the natural rubber market. Battery box 
stocks are enjoying good business, 
but a seasonal slackening 1s expected in 
the months ahead. 


also 


Final August and preliminary Septem- 
ber statistics on the domestic reclaimed 
rubber industry are now available. August 
figures are: production, 17,131 long tons; 
imports, 60 long tons; consumption, 22,- 
040 Jong tons; exports, 813 long tons; 
and month-end stock, 32,224 long tons. 
Preliminary September figures, in long 


21,947; 


exports, 


imports, 93; 


tons, are: production, 
774; month- 


consumption, 23,180; 
end stocks, 31,027 

No change occured in claim 
during the period for the more 
grades, as listed below: 


prices 
active 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 









Lb 
iole tire: first line. $0.10_ 
*ourth line. 

iinet Cue? DIRK i062 kine ver ends 
ec * . 


Pr ure gu im, light colored 
Me ical, light colored....... 








TI 1e above list inc ludes those items or classes only 
that determine the price basis of a'!l derivative re- 
claim grades. Every manufacturer produces a 
variety of special reclaims in each general group 
separately featuring characteristic properties of 
quality, workability, and gravity at special prices. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


| ie improvement in the scrap rub- 
ber market noted during the pre- 
ceding month continued throughout the 
period from October 16 to November 15. 
Good demand for scrap was noted, follow- 
ing the upswing in reclaimed rubber ac- 
tivity. All grades of scrap were being 
purchased except for tire parts. A major 
portion of the business transacted was 


for tubes, but scrap dealers were showing 
withholding red auto tubes 


some signs ot 
in the expectation of further price in- 


creases. Despite demand from reclaimers, 
the volume of scrap tire sales was only 
moderate because many dealers are unable 
or unwilling to meet reclaimers’ require- 
ments for a minimum of 30% bus and 
truck casings in each shipment of mixed 
tires. 

The pick-up in scrap rubber activity 
brought price increases for all grades ex- 
cept tire parts. Prospects for the imme- 
diate future are believed to be good, since 
reclaimers were said still to be buying 
mainly for immediate requirements rather 
than for stockpiling. The forecast of a 
severe winter will do much to deplete 
recappers’ stock of snow tires, thereby im- 
proving their demand for reclaim. Further 
support is also expected from the recent 
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4 AALMEBEGSY 1 o 4 


For Comaeedie senile ie Materials Use.... 
Reinforcing High Styrene Resin 


on 
Easy Pro 


Marton SOUT" 


—— 

is Compound a wide variety of leather-like materials of out- 
ad , ae 

standing ruggedness, permanence, and easy workability. 
Ideal for water-proof, scuff-proof luggage; hand bags of 
any color or shade; durable book covers and brief cases. 
care Prepares to any degree of flexibility, either smooth or em- 
L . oir P 
bossed, or in a permanent suede finish. Can be lacquered if 
desired. Adaptable to either press-cure or calender production. 

4g 


wl 


Learn First-Hand of the Amazing Compounding Possibilities 
Offered through the Use of Marbon ‘8000” 
Write for Report MR-39 TODAY ! 


ORDER NOW! STOCK READILY AVAILABLE! 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 
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It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 
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should 
rubber 


prices which 
reclaim by 


rises in crude rubber 
ve demand tor 
nanutacturers 
llowing are dealers’ selling prices for 
in carload lots, delivered to 


the points indicated: 





I Akr 
P O. 
” iidihaaadaiaiing 
Per Net 1 
i $4.50 $13.50 
S. A. ( res \ N : 
N 12.00 13.06 
Pe 10.00 10.00 
2 Nor 3.00 
} 0.00 
¢ per LI 
Auto tubes, mixed 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 
Blac} 50 3.75 3.50 3.75 
R 4.00) 10.00 9.00 10.00 
But 5.00 00 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


w YorK Corton EXCHANG! 





"EEK-ENp CLOSING PRICES 
Si O N Nov N 
2é 25 l Ss 15 
8.81 36.36 36.70 36.71 35.85 
38.68 36.52 36.81 36.84 36.13 
38.15 36.34 36.60 36.56 36.02 
35.93 34.98 35.05 34.96 34.74 
3.79 34.90 35.02 34.95 34.74 
35.60 34.93 35.10 34.94 34.74 
jownward trend im cotton. prices 


New York Cotton Exchange 
early in October continued 
throughout the period from October 16 
to November 15. Demand for cotton from 
he mills was slow; export business failed 
to materialize to any great extent; supplies 
if cotton were large, and spot values re- 
| discounts under futures prices 
pattern for hedging. 





first noted 





» create 


a tavorable 





‘he general market pattern was one of 
hesitancy in view of estimates for a large 
new crop. A further blow to the market 
was dealt by the government’s November 
10 crop estimate of 14,905,000 bales, or 
nearly 1,500,000 bales more than forecasts 
ot domestic and export demands for the 
current marketing year. 

The 15/l6-inch middling cotton spot 
began the period at a high of 37.40¢, 
en fell irregulary to end at a low of 
35.65¢ on November 14. March futures 
began at 37.38¢ on October 16, rose above 
the spot level as hedging increased to 
reach a high of 37.33¢ on October 20, and 
dropped to close the period at a low ot 
35.85¢. 


Fabrics 


Demand for cotton industrial goods was 
spotty during the period from October 
16 to November 15. Medium-volume sales 
were made only in flurries and were con- 
centrated in certain constructions. Toward 
the end of the period, after fairly wide- 
spread price reductions had been made, 
an improvement in demand was noted. 
While this pick-up in activity was. still 
moderate in scope, trade observers believe 
that consumers are now beginning to cover 
their foreseeable needs. Various types of 
ducks were sold in substantial volume 
into early next vear, and wide drills 
are pretty much sold out through March 
Hose and belting ducks, enameling ducks, 
and also showed a more active 
trading tempo with sales made into Janu- 


chaters 
ary. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Drills 
59-inch 1.85-yd. 1. $0.395 80.41 
2.25-yd rr 00 36 
Osnaburgs 
$0-inc 2.1 1-yd 1 25 
3.65-vd Py 16 


Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tubes 
Shipments, Production, Inventory—September, August, 
1952; First Nine Months, 1952, 1951 














Passenger ( ) 
lipment 
ent 
Tru i Bus ¢ , 
on t ts 
equipment. . - 476,327 
DOBIMENS «613s cas oe as 856,630 
rt Skee 14,042 
I ; 1,382,899 
Product 1,193,5 
ve t 2,663 319 
T tive ¢ , 
S 
Or equiy nt 2,825 
Rey ment... ca 5,081,766 
141,240 
8 048,554 
Product 7,390,630 
Inve ry end of mont 1,960,034 
] rly V 















juipment 2,819,854 

acement 3,066,479 

rt : 97,964 

5,984,297 

od 5,396,954 

Invent t 10,085,670 
Not ( 

SouR 





21,204,209 
26,570,054 












3S 509,516 
4 2 
65,3 
7.296.715 3,604,798 
320,236 3,868,2 $204,003 






7,406,734 


599,749 


840,262 6 AY: ‘ 
16,529 625,549 





+10.01 1,257,027 10,089,780 12,510,489 
+18.69 1,005,640 11,864,662 12,915,838 
an A 2 851,786 2,663,319 ),134,880 
1,631,992 20,701,968 25,408,212 

6,226,107 $3,557,290 34,276,791 

131,055 1,183,942 1,109,265 

0.74 7,989,154 65,443,200 60,794,268 
6.60 6,932,822 66,529,965 61,818,061 

— 6.36 10,636,855 9,960,034 4,739,678 





,638,420 


1 20,696,225 
3,706,000 


26,530,314 


25,410,605 
25,455,455 


86,496 846,560 
+10.19 5,430,916 48,073,099 
+10.89 $4,867,085 48,058,618 
— 5.10 10,627,482 10,085,670 6,830,916 







tm 
1c., 





-inch 1.78-yd S. F. .. 
2.00-yd D. F.. 
, 1.35-yd. S. F. 


ose and belting 


38 








Raincoat Fabrics 
o-inch, 64x60 


$0.225 





14- Sq 
11.65-0 s 
10.80 Ss 
8.U- Ss 





th 1.35-yd., 





) 67 
d 60 
655 
. 
Tire Cords 
K. P.. std, 12-4-2 th, AO 





RAYON 


OTAL October shipments of all types 

of rayon and acetate by domestic pro- 
ducers amounted to 100,900,000 pounds, 
7% below the September total, but 22% 
above that of October, 1951. Of this Octo- 
ber total, 34,500,000 pounds were of viscose 
high-tenacity yarn, an increase of 200,000 
pounds over the preceding month's figure. 
Calculated production of high-tenacity yarn 
during October was 33,800,000 pounds, or 
92% of capacity, and month-end = stocks 
were 4,600,000 pounds. 

The last emergency control in the tex- 
tile industry was revoked on October 17 
when NPA cancelled Regulation M-13. 
Originally issued on December 2, 1950, 
the order limited the amount of DO- 
rated orders for high-tenacity yarn that 


any producer was obliged to accept to 
10% of scheduled monthly production. 
This percentage was raised to 30% by 


successive amendments and was finally re- 
voked because DO-rated business now be- 
ing placed with the industry is of minor 
importance. 

Third-quarter shipments of rayon yarn 
for use in tires and related products 
amounted to 103,400,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 900,000 pounds over the second- 
quarter figure. Of the 300,300,000 pounds 
shipped during the first nine months ot 
this vear, it is estimated that 290,600,000 
pounds went into tires; while the remain- 
der was used in hose and belting. 

No changes were made in rayon tire 
yarn and fabric prices during the period 
from October 16 to November 15, and 
current prices follow: 


Rayon Prices 


Tire Yarns 
1100/ 480 


1100/ 490. 0.05.6. ae 62 
1150/ 490 Sematimaveniers 62 
1650/ 720 F .62 
1650/ 980 61 
1900/ 980 61 
2200/ 960 F 61 
2200/ 980 .60 
4400/2934 , 63 


Tire Fabrics 


1100 /490 /2 
1650 /980 /2 
2200,980 2 


wi] 
ola 
$0.659 / ate 
8 





Copy or ‘“Ma- 
Rubber and las- 
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and Equipment for 
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HYDROCARBON 


eULUIY9 3-210 


siaaiien An OUTSTANDING 
Kubler (embounding Si esti 


PROPERTIES FOR EXCELLENT 
Low Specific Gravity Better Flex Life COMPATIBILITY with 





Odorless Solid Improved Abrasion Resistance Natural Rubbers 

Uniformity Light Colors General Purpose GRS 

Improves Processing Oil Resistance Cold Rubber GRS 

No Effect on Cure Excellent Electrical Buna N Type Rubbers 
Characteristics Butv! Rubber 


() 


‘ PAN AMERICAN , 


PiVvist ON 
PAN AMERICAN Pan American Refining Corp 


122 EAST 42np STREET + NEW YORK 17, N. Y 











natural 
synthetic 





| Rbber 


3 
4 
> 
1 : In Akron 
: Tanney-Costel 
0 : 868 E. Tallmadge / 
3 : Blackstone 4148 
S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. : ‘sacuinadiata 
3 . ° °? - In Los Angeles: 
85 : Merit Western C 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. : 7 salle ees 
: i 
- tO VV DI > 
CABLE ADDRESS “PIKESID, N.Y.” TWX-NY 1-3214 TEL: WOrth 4-1776 Tucker 885] 
Ma- 
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Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered $0.025 
Rot é 0175 
Accelerators, Organic 
A-10 l 40 
A-19 b 52 
32 61 
A.77 47 
A-100 l A7 
Accelerator 8 li 1.015 
49 lb. A95 
552 lb 2.07 
808 61 
833 lb. 1.17 
Altax l $35 
Arazate th 
Beuten b 
Bismate It 3.00 
B-J-F lb. 27 
Butasar lb 1.035 
Butazate. : . Lb 1.035 
Butyl Accelerator 21.. li S875 
Eight a rete lt 1.10 
Zimate. aA lb. 1.035 
cs tax... lb 34 
-B ; lt 1.95 
i lb. 1,45 
Cuprax : » wb: .60 
Diesterex N lb. 50 
DOT *G (diorthotolyguani- 
ie lb .52 
DPG (diphenylguanidine) 1b. 43 
El-Sixty. So Serr ere 1b. 465 
Ethasan sera th. =1.035 
Ethaz = ee vue ce Neee oa 
Ethyl Thiurad .. 46. 1.085 
Ib. 1.035 
lb 1.035 
lb. 1.035 
lh 91 
Ib 35 
lb .435 
ib 1.80 
. lb. 1.00 
lb, 35 
. wees 1b. 455 
1b. -42 
1b. 75 
Ih. 455 
lb 1.035 
1b, =1.035 
lb. 1.185 
lb. 1.035 
. 1.135 
Wh. 1.135 
Ab, 61 
Ib. .68 
1b 445 
Ih 1.035 
lb .20 
lb 2.a7 
lb 49 
Ih 2.07 
It 2.20 
lb 455 
lb 1.135 
Ib, 1.035 
lh 1.50 
lb .68 
on lb. 1.50 
Setsit t 'N eee ; lh, 5 
SPDX-GH : lh, 64 
GL : ; eo, 95 
x C ; lb. 1.45 
lh. 45 
lh. 1.91 
lb 48 
lb 435 
saree lb 465 
lb 1.135 
l 25 
lh 1.135 
E lb. = 1.035 
lb 1.135 
lh 56 
lh 1.03 
lb, 1.135 
lb, 1.00 
It 1.135 
Base ° .06 
c h, 2.45 
b, .435 
lb, O15 
1b, 445 
lb. 445 





COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS‘ 


$0.0425 


Accelerator-Activators, Organic 
































Aktone lb. $0.22 $0.23 
Barak ; aes ° 
lb. iY) 59 
lb, 1.95 
lb, 45 .O2 
lb. 115 1275 
lb. 12 .1325 
. lb, -1425 .155 
Jlaine Ih. 1175 .1475 
Emery 600 -» lb, 095 125 
suantal. ae lb, .65 .62 
ac 430 Z ld. .14 -1525 
lb. 16 1725 
Laur Ib. 30 33 
MODX. B 1b. -295 345 
lb 1.50 
lb 85 
lb. 27 30 
Ib. 1.655 
lb. 025 
N lb. 1485 
SOAC- “KL. ; Bre |e .065 
Stearex Beads 1b. 14% 
Stearic acid, single pressed lh. 115 
Double pressed Sc lb. 12 
Triple pressed lb. -1425 55 
Stearite. . : lb. .095 10 
Tonox lh 2515 605 
Zinc stearate lb. RY 6 39 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, flake... 100/bs. 3.75 6.77 
Ligui id, 50% -100lbs. 2.55 2.75 
Solid. ~--+e LOOlbs. 3.35 5.05 
Antioxidants 
AgeRite Alba............1b. 2.275 / 2.875 
Gel.. pias ee -62 64 
i ee er lb 695 715 
Hipar. eHes lb. 94 96 
Powder ; oa os -505 .525 
Resin b, .67 .69 
D. : 1b. -505 5 
UAMICE. 6 ccc + «SDs 505, 
White. ; . 46. 1.45 / 
Akroflex C, ieee 695 / 
lbasan hens ew bea eee ld. .69 / 
Aminox.. : 61D §=006 / 
Antioxidant 2246 lb, 1.65 
Antisol.. 1b. .23 
Antox.... : 1b. 505 
Aranox.. lb. 3.25 
Betanox Special lb. ab 815 
-L- -25 lb, .505 595 
Burgess Antisun Wax... . 1b. 165 
-A-¢ lh, 505 595 
& opper Inhit iter X-872-L Jb. 2.105 
Flectol H.. ae lb .505 
Flexamine ; lb, 695 
Heliozone ; lb, .26 
Ionol... : . BB. 91 
NBC <ees 1.55 
Neoz¢ lb, 925 O45 
Se lb. 695 
D R lb. 05 25 
Octamine re ee eee 005 Pht) 
Perflectol aia 61 .68 
Rio Resin Ib. .o4 56 
Santoflex 35 lb, 695 765 
AW. . 1b. 75 y 
B Sauk Reve lb. 505 oa 
Bx ..: bees tb. .62 69 
Santovar A ccs 1kbO 1.57 
o.. cet neo 1.37 
Santowhite Crystals......4b. 1.60 1.67 
4 a5 ; ; AD, 505 O75 
Ge ; lb. 1.29 1.36 
S.C... 3 soos a ie «2 / 34 
Sharple BWaXec concen Se lb. .23 28 
Stabilite. : » area .o3 OT 
FADO. 65.5. : lb. 72 79 
ae lb. .60 64 
White. ; 1b, 53 / .62 
Powder.... oer § 41 47 
Sunolite. .. apnea ees 20 
Sunproof. ae gh 30 
Improve: i ; sibs .23 / 28 
SA ees eae: cats / 193 
Thermoflex A Sisal eng 98 1.00 
TOBOE.......4 Kw oie eucieeee .50 / -5975 
Tysonite... are | F .24 / .24 
V-G-B Sarkiouewnce Sees .67 / 76 
Wing-StayS.............80. .4905 / 505 
Oe ee eee IS 33 / 35 
Antiseptics 
Copper nap! htheng ate, 6-8% lb. .2275 
Pentach lorophenol sels ako lb. 21 / .29 
Resorcinol, technical...... lb. 825 / .835 
Zit 1c naphthenate, 8-10%. .1b. 235 / .285 





*Prices in general are f.o.b. works. Range indicates 


Blowing Agents 





Ammonium, bicarbonate . .lh. $0.06 
ee Ue iev ae weer e lb. 20 
Blo Agent CP-975... lb. 35 
Cel gen I an Sars lb, 1.95 
50-C wo, 101 
Sodium bicarbonate . 1001s. 2.10 
Carbonate, tech... 100 /bs. 1.20 
Unicel. . —“ R + bdo .82 
ae. ae ib. 2.0) 
aed lb. 20 
Bonding —— 

G-E Silicone Paste SS-15..Jb. 4.5 
SS-64 - oe lb. 365 
-67 Primer reece Fe 
Gen-Tac Latex. lb. 75 
Kalabond Adhesive. . gal, 6.50 
Tie Cen . al, 2.00 
MDI a lh. 4.00 
-50 Srararganiccs lb 2.00 
Thixons .gal, 1.48 
Ty-Ply BN, Q,S, 3640.. eal. 6.75 


Brake Lining Saturants 








B.R.T. No.3.... ween .024 025 
Resinex L-S..... lb. .0225 .03 
Carbon Blacks? 
Conductive Channel—CC 
Continental R-20........ .lb. 15 4 
lb 18 24 
Kosmos; /Dixie BB... lb. 195 25 
Spheron C... : ; 1b, .14 185 
Eh eras Ae lb. .25 30 
Voltex. SMe errr tears lb. 18 / 315 
Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
Continental AA.. lb. .074 1225 
sewed 77 / Dixiedensed 
eee ; lb O74 .1225 
Misscnen W-6 lb 074 .1225 
Spheron #9 lb O74 .1225 
Texas E.. lb 074 1175 
Witco $12 lb 074 .1225 
i lb 074 By 
Hard Processing Channel—HPC 
Continental F...........:46. O74 1225 
) ae lb. 074 12 
Kosmobile § / Dixiedensed SIb. .074 .1225 
Micronex Mk. Es lb. .074 1225 
Spheron #4... es Oe .074 1225 
Witco #6. Ib. .074 1225 
Medi Pr ing Ch el—MPC 
Arrow TX. ry ere .074 12 
Continental A lb. O74 .1225 
Kosmobile S-66 /Dixiedensed 
S-66.. ‘ Ib. .074 .1225 
Micronex Standard. lb, .O74 1225 
Spheron $6. Ih, .074 .1225 
Texas M. ; Ih, 074 1175 
Witco #1.. Ib. .O74 1225 
Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF 
Arov Ib 06 10 
Ccaiean 50 Dixie 50 eae .06 10 
SEMLCR ir entemseneurnhOe, ene 10 
Sterling SO........ a F 06 10 
Fine Furnace—FF 
Statex B.. lb. 065 105 
sterling 99....... Ib. .065 105 


High Abrasion Furnace—HAF 


Aromex... er lb. 079 
Continex HAF. lb. 079 
Kosmos 60/ Dixie 60 co 079 
Philblack O....... lb, 079 
StatexR... ar lb. 079 
Vulcan #3..... lb. 079 


Medium Abrasion Furnace—MAF 


PRUIDIQCE A... cs esc nese cle ©6106 


Super Abrasion Furnace—SAF 


Philblack E..... erie Cnet 13 
ESS ah D1 rr er | Al 


General-Purpose Furnace—GPF 


OBIT is coer eins vent lb. .05 


10 


.09 








grade or quantity variations. Space limitation 


prevents listing of all known ingredients. Prices High Modulus Furnace—HMF 





Pare }| 








are not guaranteed; contact suppliers for spot Continex HMF. eseeds, 2086 
prices. Kosmos 40/Dixie 40......1b. 055 / 

Th tFor trade names, see Color—White, Zine Oxide. DEGGIIER. 5 6 ocwe eens see Ib. .055 
Zagle eee eee tAt the request of the suppliers, the lowest prices vans Me aiteiecicae yy ssc ed lb, 055 / 
National Lead. ate oo Ds BF shown for carbon blacks are for carloads in bags. — 930...............-. “6D. 055 / 

Zinc oxide, cx ‘s, Mereraet | 1425 Prices for hopper carloads are lower. Sterling FS Serre lb. 055 
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| CLASSIFIED 


| ALL CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING MUST BE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PAID IN ADY 


{INCE « RATES ON REQUEST 











SITUATIONS OPEN 


FOAM RUBBER, RAPIDLY EXPANDING MANUF 
foam rubber is in need 


CTURER OF 


of compounders experienced jek pment and 





control of the latex foam process, and also of produc men with 

technical background, Please give full particulars imeludi age, eXperi- 
a : > | 

ence, and desired salary in your first reply Our employes have_ been 


notified of this advertisement Address Box No. 1191, care of Inp1A 


Rupeser \orvp. 


SUPERINTENDENT REQUIRED FOR MODERN FABRIC 
spreading plant located in eastern part of New York State ) 
in commercial and government specification work with natural and sy1 
thetic rubber Excellent position for right man Please give experience 
ind desired salary. Address Box No. 1192, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


EXperienced 


MOLD AND/OR DIE DESIGNER 





\ Midwest rubber and plastics company is interested in acquiring the 
services of an experienced rubber mold or plastics die designer. Phe 
individual selected for this position will be responsible for the design, 
storage, and maintenance of all molds and dies. He will supervise those 


people now engaged in this activity 

If you are a graduate engineer or have equivalent experience and feel 
you can qualify for this position, please write to the box indicated below 
stating your experience, age, education, approximate salary expected, ete. 
Please enclose a recent photograph if possible Address Box No, 1193, 
care of INDIA RuBBER WorLp. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED MIDWESTERN MECHANICAL RUBBER 


goods manutacturer requires man qualitied to take charge of molding 


partment. Write giving age and experience in detail. All replies cont 
dential. Address Box No. 1194, care of InpIa Re BBER WoRLD 
A REAL 





OPPORTUNITY IN RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING 








WANTED 
COST ESTIMATOR with extruded goods processing 


experience. Some miscellaneous molded goods 
experience helpful, but not necessary. 








ALSO 
EXTRUDED GOODS PROCESSING MAN to work with ex- 
truded goods Superintendent. 
Our company is well established, young, and 
expanding our Extruding Department. We are 
located in a small Michigan city 70 miles from 
Detroit. Our employes know of this ad. 
Lddress Box No. 1195, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





WATEX CHE MIST—- COMPOUND DEVELOPMENT IN SYNTHE 
ics, adhesives, and coating. Experience preferred, but not essential Ex 
colar opportunity in growing concern, Midwest location. \ddress Box 
No. 1196, care of Inp1A RupsperR Wor-p. 

RUBBER CHEMIST -COMPOUNDER WITIL APPROXIMATELY 
five years’ experience for eastern mechanical rubber goods manufacturet 
of hose, belting, and molded goods. Duties will include research, develop- 
ment, and production compounding, Please state experic education, 
salary required, and send small photo Address Box No. 1206, care of 
InpIA RtpeeR Wor -p. 

RUBBER CHEMISTS. WANTED BY LARGE NEW ENGLAND 
manufacturer Rubber Chemists experienced in latex technology. 
Men with several years’ experience in technical work in the proofing 
of fabries or in industrial rubber preducts or hard rubber manufacture. 
Address Box No. 1207, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

“MECHANIC. AL OR CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


With experience im mechanical synthetic rubbe1 











GRADUATE 
dd 


ign with 





background of production techniques Five ( Pern 
nent job, well-established firm. Experic GR-S is 
desirable but not mandatory. Address Box N Ixnpia R 


BER WORLD. 


\\ ANTED: DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST WITH EXPER IENCE IN 
chemically wn sponge rubber, Excellent opportunity with small expand- 
ing company in New igland. State qualifications an pets expected 


Address Box No, 1215, care ot Inp1A Rupper Wortp 








SPONGE CHEMIST 


Experienced in chemically-blown products for lab and 


factory operations. Real opportunity. All replies con- 


fidential. 
Address Box No. 1168, “% INDIA RUBBER WORLD 








Chemical Engineer or Chemist with experience in compounding 
and processing of synthetic and natural rubber. Position available 
requires this background to qualify for technical service and pro- 
motional activities with major chemical company 
rubber industry. Applicant with technical service experience is 
preferred—replies will be held strictly confidential. 


servicing the 


ADDRESS BOX No. 1190, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 














December, 1952 


SITUATIONS OPEN ‘Continued 








RUBBER COMPOUNDER 


A real connection for an experienced compcunder 
of extruded rubber goods. Location in the East 
with strong and going firm operating internation- 


ally. It will pay you to investigate. 


Address Box No. 1189, c o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 








RUBBER CHEMIST FOR RENE ESTERS FACTORY, ENPERL- 


ling t resslol 








ence required in eri g 
molded and hand-wra Bed one ducts Wan have t Pr t 
of entire factory, with assistant t id in detail work Kindly 
resume of experience, salary, et ly be held in strict 
Adcress Box No, 1209, care of INDIA KUkeeR Worn. 


facturer and Sales Representative as g 
Technical Sales Representative to call « I er Pa 
facturers Previous si experien les C 
giving in full detail age, education, and experience 
confidence Address Box N 1210, care of Ixpia R 


I 


WANTED: RUBBER S.ALES TE( HNOL OG IST. 








PRODUCT DEV ELOPME NT, 


laving 30 years experience 





PARCH MANAGER, | a shart 


atior last 





and rubber materials, latex, s , pe 
coating, plastic molding, and Consulting ¢ mee, ex 
ce ellent c emical, mechanical | short Address 


ox No. 1197, care of InpIA RuBBER WOR 


SEEKING OPPORTUNITY, Bl SINESS OR TE( HNICAL EX- 








cellent broad experience as rubber chemist. al t ot 
small business, new prt mauct promotion, advertising; personnel supervis 
Prefer coastal location, ith or ooh st Travel anywhere Address Box 
No. 1198, care of INDIA Xi BBER W¢ I 
RUBBER TECHNICIAN, DESIRES TO RELOCATE OVER 
. he wire and cable industry Experience it 
ine } ¢ last extruding, ile 
cont ( ndle people, labor t 
lial ste ss Box N f 





TWENTY YEARS OF CHEMISTRY 


rubber istry esires posit 


TE HNIC AL MAN WIT H 
plasti 


eXperirence € 




















meciium-siZe or small col enade t 1 issistal t 
iger Fully qualified eve ‘ I ng 
also familiar with factory | essing and ginee g Ad ss Box 
1200, care of InpiA RUBBER Wor-p 
CHIEF LATEX. ‘ HEMT; * + YI \RS’ EXPERIEN( E COM- 
pounding i etic latices tor ae hesives, Jar sures, dipped 
goods, slt hair tibre binders, latex thread, rug backings, 
foam spo 1 g shed 
lucts. ( s s it sery ¢ Pre fer t 1 al sales 
dress Box No. 1211, care f INpD R BER WorRLp 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: 1—BALL & JEWELL NO R¢ wS ee ( UTTER, 
stainless steel. 3 Mikro pulverizers 21-SH, 22-Sl. = Kux tary 
pellet peat, 6 Stokes 1 tary pellet presscs Read ¢ ucketed rib- 
ie mi irge stock stainless steel tanks and kettles. PERRY EOUIP- 
MENT eT ORE 1424 N. 6th St.. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
64” “ALENDE R, THREE ROLL: 1—60” MILL: 1--34” MILL; 
] $i)” Mili 60” Rubber Spreaders: 1 200-gal. Chu ; 2—+40-gal. 
Pony Mixers: “1 —8-gal. Pony Mixer: 3 1 xr Calen 2—Dink- 
ing Mi: ichines; Clicking Machine Hyd ic Rubber Cutter; 1— 
Gruender Hammer Mill: 1—-Craig Dry Spray Unit: 2—Hydraulic Presses; 
l a rimental Mill; 2—24” Mills; 8” x 18” Outsole Calender; 3— 
Double-Arm Jacketed Mixers: #2 Royle Tubers. Address Box No. 1202, 


C 


are of INpIA Rupper Wor op. 


FOR SALE: ONE HYDRAULIC PRESS + X 30” STE AM 


platens, 4 openings, 11” diameter ram with one Baldwin Southwark Tri plex 


high-pressure pump, capacity ten gallons per minute, 


cylinder bore 11/4” 


nd 5” stroke, with 15 mr motor, 440 volt, 900 R.P. M. , that can 


a 
handle two or more additional presses. Address Box No, 1204, care of 
InpIA RupBER WORLD. 





Semi-Reinforcing Furnace—SRF White bt yne BA, CB, MS..../b. $0.08 / $0.0825 














































































Cont CBRE so $0.04 $0.08 . £0.30 $0.375 "Catto dark.... o- e 095), 112 
E Ib, 04 OS ton 50.00 i lt 5 60 
Pur O4 Os ‘ 10 1 oe 
Gaste O45 L085 10 11 
Kos 20/D 20 O4 OS 
t 0+ OS 195 20 
ster ~ O4 OS R-1 Pa oF ANY 410-900 
1-¢ li O75 .0825 Solka-Flo .16 
Fine Thermal—FT if 195 2259  Kalite 65.00 _ 
E MO 21 22 } cor .O85 
0 23 24 O85 
. ‘ OS OSo 067 5 
Medium Thermal—MT a lb, 2h 22, 1075 
’ Zi li 21425 ATS .O89 
: 035 A 3 U 1425 .1525 0775 
St lt O45 i} 144 154 $7.50 
/ 145 lad lica.. 10.00 
. +r: Eagle : ead free } 25 1525 j d 
Chemical Stabilizers : evs LEAC IEEE us J <n ren Eee 40.00 
6 aded lh, 1420 lov 5, 
\ 2 1.01 1.12 1 C t 144 14 / 65.00 
) Se yiv = = 50 le 145 155 125.00 
) =" =e Flore Green Se } 17 
) 10) R Ss F l 165 
‘5 White Seal b. 175 / 25.00 
. Horsehead XX-4,-78.. .lb. 01525 Thite ae 9.45 | < 
B Nad 15,-17,-22 lt 1620 “hite Silica... 2% 42.00 \ 
( _ 720 lt 149 me 30. / 45.00 = 
; 2 Lenig i lt 104 ba 1319 oF, 
03 = 355 10"; li 155 0675 
Sta 60 70 Proton 1925 limestone 6.00 / 15.00 
Sta 2 2.10 » 20 _ vt. Joe 1 1525 ton 20.00 
i4 80 90 Zin 253 263 ton 10.00 / 18.00 

B 70 75 Cry} t 258 2638 ton 8.50 

B¢ 2 90 95 

CH-14 65 70 Yellow Finishes 

rh-t 40 OU Ca ¢ I > 1.21 - 

CX 87 ' 26; ( / dues ; at 37 gal. 4.50 / 8.00 

i if 65 Chr € l 33 - - 

Sx 7 33 | vas Sts n,dark...........1b. 095 112 

V-! 42 50 “ x l 0141 1025 : Ib. “33 "23 

2 r 70 sv lap l 10 1025 Pee ‘ : t eke 00 

9 85 40 S I 1.00 55 COLGPEG.., < ois:0. 5:= = “90 et 

\ vA 29 “etal q - > « «hs 40 20 

i : an +3 \ fe ees As gal. 1.00 2.00 

= — ae 1.<0 seas zal. 2.00 / 3.50 

5 aa gal, 1,45 
35 Dispersing ame al <ahdvivivsccs, dom 2200 — ( 35:00 
\ 50 it Darvan Nos. 1.2 29 0 ‘Nytals Bib aeaernwae cence ton =< } 36: 00 
) 0 l 70 Dax Os »- Wax, Bees......+.- tb 4a ‘ 

=r ~ lt 94 1.26 

re ib. 13 Ms 4s fee 

: lt 17 58 ae eae “ts yy 

Colors Triton R-1CO "39 ie lors........gal. 86 1.41 

. gal 76 1.31 

a 45 1,50 

Black ~~ ie 
B 2 22 40 . . 

BK , 1175 Fs Deira Compounding Ingredients = 
Cov 62 1.14 BOC sists se viewer lb. 2,07 y 

k 16 45 30 132 oR cane ..lb. 1.00 / 1.15 

> O825 1175 0775 lb. 515) 

M 1175 Ag 22 lb co 606 6385 
MB M Blacks £0315 0675 i lb -O85 

5 ad 45 1.20 rex Solutions... = oe 1675 18 

35.00 d ot So) er lb. 3.25 / 3.45 

Blue / 2.50 sv estciae 8! 5-0 Ae 24 35 

: keaie atin it JehOBs 36 «- ..lb. 1.90 / 2.05 

) 1.77 ‘55 me: ae |) ie ae 1.45 / 1.60 
H x l 80 1.45 i Oo j 70 

a L.5bd 1.60 69 1.05 1.20 

30 3.50 ) 026 ; » tad 1.20 
5 .0275 Anti-Webbit ig Agent X-452/b. 75 / 90 
Brown Aquablaks ‘ Bi ey 
PRISAT OS 29's 55.0 ain sansiers 6:6 
te #5, 410 35 15 cS. eC 
1275 13 36 L 
197 20 ) 268 MDL 
row 035 045 268 BEE cis wae waa a caus aan 
l 0625 07 IRS BUND &, ¢siuis watnsrares 
rnt 042 155 SMO 
045 1325 Black Dian j ton 38 / 40.00 \ fre 
rnt or 065 Extender 600..........16 . Areskap 50....... 05 
0625 .065 Hard Hydrocarbon.....éom 46.5 18.50 ARE: “oR ae teeny cree Ry 84 
ton 38 410.00 Aresket 240 / 38 
Green ton 21 29.00 300, heh / “2 
lo. ) 0620 / ee 
Var 40 lt a) 0825 a 
_ Ox 1.20 lb 30 385 et 
Du | t 1 > 20 lh. 26295 1.90 
G-4099, -6099 l 34 345 ah. 999 2.15 

@o99 40 41 ton 3 73.00 Cl ery tne 
GH-9869 Q5 1.00 lb. 

997 ) 1.10 50 
Heveatex pas a 1.85 Inert 2 
ot has: 4.60 / 2 

55 4.00 Baryte ton 37.60 / 61.75 Gelling hesnt 37 
OF r, domesti ..ton 19.00 20.00 Habuco Resi 
BNO Eiascne ton 37.60 53.60 
Orange 2 n 35.60 51.60 
2.75 Blanc fi n 90.00 130.00 
1.35 Clays 
70 Aiken, ....++ .....tom 14.00 = 
30 Albacar ..ton 50.00 55.00 — 
Alu im Flake ton 16.00 22.00 
Red ton 21.00 
Rss ve n 14.00 
72 18 row ton 14.00 33.00 
aw ft Cl ton 11.00 
; ..ton 13.50 33.00 
Pp 1.85 gon 28.00 
rs 205 j=  PMERRORwcecccccivsss ton 13.50 31.50 
1.80 ton 13.50 Santomerse D......00.+0.80. 
125 ton 33.00 Deira cane wegeeee lb. 
125 ton 28.00 Serer re lb. 
ACh $= PARE ook cvieis ce ces ton 50.00 ey ins ae cutee eee lb. 
2 1.10 1 Ri imees anaes ton 14.00 33.00 OE Wa Sane heres lb. 
W-1291 English........ton 53.00 55.00 | Ie eee ere 
1.05 1.05 Witco #1....... ....ton 14.00 30.00 ; Se rower ere, Ib. 
I 25 4.15 $2... , ..ton 13.50 30.00 fur dispersions..... sieubhs = 
3 3 Sul spersions ) 
430 woiA RUBBER WORLD Dec. 
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12 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) R U B B £ R M AC H | N E RY 
OR SALE: ERIE ALL-STEEL HYDRAULIC PRESS: 8” STROKE 
Pistons 12” diameter, chrome plated, (4)_ Strain Roe ” dia. 7) 
Hed steel platens, 54’ to. 2 _ Eight openings Front and 
ba ated, sige Ss OR thik igh opens. Et Buys of the month..... 
RLI 
hy rapa a ae — - 
7OR SAT 7ARRE 6” c 36”. 2-R UB N 
85 nye ig < hg ae 1 . as" x AYP aa Mills par Bx ys ; MILLS HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
5 » 84” Extruders 1” to 3 ker-Perkins Mixers 00, ‘ ; 
ao cm Pie ‘ea double-arm. * Bal & Jewell & Leomin ster Pe . = is Fe = 2 pao 
75 HPM 200-ton vert. Hydraulic Press, egg upstroke, 2x 72 24 24 ith 12 a 
80 arge stock of Hydraulic Presses from 12” x 12” to 22 x 60 34 x 24" with 14” rom 
775 5 fr 50 to 2,000 tons. Hydraulic Pumps and Accumu 22 x 48’ (heavy duty 24 x 24” with 18” ram, 2 
i Churn, Rutter OCR SURPLUS Xr ok ERY fe A atta ee Le 
ENT CO., 107 — 8th St, Brooklyn 15, N.Y. : — ag pene 
0 18 x 30’ (several 30 x 30’ with 16 ram 
0 16 x 30 48 x 48’ with four 14’' rams, 
0 REBUILT BANBURY BODIES AND PARTS FOR SALE OR IN 16 x 24 o re" with si 
terchanxe Sizes #9 and 311 complete bodies available. Extra parts in 10 x 24 NEE ee Sa: Se 
le rotors, door tops, and rings. We rebuild all sizes of Banburys and 8 3 WE ALSO FURNISH NEW 
10 “= fabri ate any parts needed. Our ‘“Pre-Plan” rebuilding methoc x1 ARMACO PRESSES OF THE 
5 | saves your p m time. Write for prices and details. INTE RST ATE 6 x 12” (used lab FOLLOWING SIZES: 
0 WE L DING SE RV 1c E, Offices, Metropolitan Bldg., Akron 8, Ohi 6 x 12” (new lab 
: o 12 x 12 32 x 32 
18 x 18° 36 x 36 
; 24 x 24” 42 x 42” 
" SPECIAL OFFERINGS CALENDERS 48 x 48” 
32 x 92” d-roll Aiso larger sizes, all presses 
10 1—Farrel-Birmingham 6” x 12” Laboratory Washer Mill, m.d. 24 x 66" 3-roll having large diameter rams. 
I—farrel 16” x 42” Rubber Mill, m.d. 22 x 60’ 3-roll BANBURY MIXERS 
1—Farrel-Birmingham 6” x 13” self-contained 3-roll Calender, 18 x 54° 3-roll Sizes No. B, 1, 3, 3A, 9, 11 
m.d. 16 x 40” 3-roil 
mu 4—Bolling 18” x 18”, 5-opening, Hydraulic Presses. 12 x 30” 4-roll prey 
112 I1—Ferriot 24 Hydraulic Stock Cutter. ' _ bd — er a HE Be. O; a bag 
30 1—Farrel 36’ Cracker Mill. oe ? = 
50 1—Royle +4, 6” Extruder, also Royle #12. NOTE: We have available five complete rubber plants for sale 
25 2—AMF 340-qt. Glen Mixers. in different parts of the country. 
00 3 pees : Eee Re 2 re ; 
50 Also other sizes Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, Mills, FOR THE BEST DEAL IN NEW AND _ USED RUBBER 
Vulcanizers, Calenders, Pellet Presses, Cutters. Send us your in- WORKING MACHINERY, CALL US OR STOP IN AT OUR 
00 quiries. NEW LOCATION CLOSE TO DOWNTOWN AKRON. 
00 PHONE — WIRE — WRITE 
70 
i CNSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 
1 N. Y. ‘ 
— ee ee oe en 7-0600 ae eS 200 South Forge St., Akron 9, Ohio 
50 ‘cnitaiaiestiesiniiahens Post Office Box 88 HEmlock 9141 
We Buy Your Idle Equipment 
15 
- || AIR COMPRESSOR | | coos NEW ssceo 
18 
45 ; , 
35 1 — Ingersoll Rand size 1412 x 1412 x 10 class XRE Mill S d Ch 
05 : WS - opreaders - LAUrNS 
60 single stage, direct conn. air compressor, 35+ : . 
‘ 
20 pressure with 5-step clearance control, 150 Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
- H.P., 360 R.P.M., 440-volt, 3-phase, 60 cycle, Calen rs 
80% power factor, 50° C. engine type syn- de 
hronous motor, complete with all auxiliar 
pies eres Bes aie Y .. GUARANTEED... 
equipment. New : : ‘ : 
Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 
2829 Cedar S Philadelphia 34, P : 
) edar Street lade ia , a, 
: " 41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 

















s NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 
Since 1891 
i L. ALBERT & SON 


Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. 








GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


, IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 
_ MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
25 VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


35 UNITED RUBBER ‘MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
22 183-189 ORATON ST. NEWARK 4, N. J. 

















)RLD December, 1952 43] 























































Mold kabslemste 35... -+ 21h. 80.205 $0.24 Darex Copolymers... lb. $0.38 $0.44 
Aquarex Com] lb. $0.28 $0.97 te 34 G Re esin. : lb. 08 
Colite ( ent 90 1.15 “ie -40 Good-rite Resin 50...... lb. $1 AS 
825 a. 45 Hi-Sil Roos lb. 10 115 | 
1.14 6.00 f 455 Kralac lb. .43 54 
+ 300 Magr esiun lb. 05 3 | 
1.68 3.50 “ + 37 Marbon 1s lb. 41 AS 
6.20 6.80 43 09 Multiflex M M. ? .. . ten 110.00 125.00 
1 Lu " +09 Neville R. Resins a acti .10 155 
1.48 i -08 Para Resins 2457, 2718 ...1b. .O4 AS 
25 30 a4 30_ Pico Resin neEee: b we 185 
10.00 12.05 ‘ Ato Piccolyte Resins...... lb 185 .25 
25 o 060 Piccoumaron Resins... Ib. 07 185 
57 ; Piccovars ‘ lt 145 .20 
046 048 oe 24 Pliolite $-3, -6, -6B Ib 42 49 
O4 97 “ 1025 S-6C. b .b2 59 
1.35 1.45 e 205 S-M:z ister batches. lI 44 to 
LSS 165 6a" -60 PS-60 Resin. ..... 50 Re a6 
13 44 ; O00 Purecal U an ton 120.00 1 
095 10 ~ 0534 Resi 1 . Pitch... lb. 02 
2.50 3.00 0534 It .0325 
: a se Rubher Resin LM-4 lb. 28 
; eee 136 S- Polymers uae lb. Ad 
Er 0285 Silene EF... : ton 120.00 140.00 
a oo 10 Silvacons.... ....ton 55.00 85.00 
7 eee ng y iper Multifex. ......ton 160.00 175.00 
6.50 of ace y * Witcarb R i ton 105.00 120.00 
gris ae did R-12 ; ..ton 45.00 66.00 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 








RUBBER FACTORY discontinued operation 


Complete equipment for moulding business in- 
cluding — 
17—24 x 24 hyd. presses 
5—36 x 36 ” i 
1—30 x 30 “ "0 
1—hyd. rubber bale cutter 
69—mat moulds including household and 
automobile 
2—Injection moulding machines 
and many other pieces of rubber machinery. All 


equipment on premises and available for inspection. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 1188, c o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 





-— For SALE 


1—Banbury #9 Mixer. 

1—Banbury #1 Mixer with 50 HP Motor. 

sag Perkins Laboratory Size 6, Class BB, 2 Gal. Internal Rubber 
ixer. 

2—Thropp 2-Roll Rubber Mills, 18’ x 50’. 

1—Thropp 2-Roll Rubber Mill, 14’ x 30’. 

1—Thropp 3-Roll Rubber Calender, 18’ x 54’’. 

1—Royle #5 Rubber Strainer with 125 HP Motor & Drive 

aS Jewell Stainless Steel 40 Rotary Cutter with Motor & 
tarter. 

1—Paul O’Abbe #2 Master Rotary Cutter with Ball Bearings. 

1—Adamson Vulcanizer, 2’ x 12’, with quick opening door, 150 Ibs. 


_ 











5—Cleveland Worm Gear Reducers, Size 800 AT, Seri 
meg ag file ag ag ucers ize eries 24B, 1200 











‘ened Lael 


R. GELB & SONS, INC. 


UNION, N. J. UNIONVILLE 2-4900 























FOR SALE: #3 BANBURY WITH 75 H.P. MOTOR, ADDRESS 


Box N 214, care of INpia Rusper Worvp. 


7 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
WANTED. TO EXPEDITE PRODUCTION--RUBBER MAKING 


machinery including Banbury Mixers, Heavy-Duty Mixers, Calenders, 
Rubber Rotls & Mixers, Extruders, Grinders & Cutters, Hydraulic Equip 
ment, Rotary and Vacuum Shelf Dryers, Injection Molding Machines. 
Will consider a set-up plant now operating or shut down. When offering, 
give full particulars, P. O. Box 1351, Church Street Sta., New York 8, 


WANTED; LARGE AUTOCLAVE. WE WILL BUY A USED AU- 
toclave approximately 6 ft. diameter and 16 to 3U_ ft. long. Please advise 
what you have and price immediately. MOLDED PRODUCTS, IN¢ 


Ce ckeysville, Maryland. 





WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUB 
ver machinery consisting of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders, calenders, 
vuleanizers. ete., and also complete plants \ddress Box No. 1205, care of 
InpiA Kupper WORLD. 


WANTED: #3A OR #9 BANBURY MIXER. STATE PRICE AND 


< I Address Box No, 1213, care of INpIA RuppeR Worvp. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GOING RUBBER AND PYROXYLIN PLANT FOR SALE IN 
cludes spreaders, calenders, embossing equipment, mills, combining ma 
} Address Box No. 1201, care of INpbia Rupper 


chines and vulcanizers, etc, 
WorLD 

FOR SALE: COMPLETE SOLVENT RECOVERY PLANT, FULLY 
automatic, two adsorber activated carbon systems, fans, motors, pumps, 
condenser, control panel, cylinder-operated valves, 16,000 CF? Used 
for recovery of hydrocarbon-type solvents. This Carbide & Carbon unit 
available for inspection. Detailed summary upon request VULCAN 
RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC., First Avenue & 58th Street, Brooklyn 20, 


N.Y. Telephone: GEdney 9-8000, Contact J. F. Quigley. 


4 RUBBER 
HARDNESS 


THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 


DUROMETER 


VARIOUS MODELS 
FOR TESTING THE 
ENTIRE RANGE 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK 

EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 











CUSTOM MIXING 


We do mixing of compounds of rubber, all types of 
synthetics, and plastics, Both Banbury and mill mixing 
capacity are available, Formulation assistance rendered. 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. 


881 State St., New Haven, Conn. Phone 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Mgr. 








CUSTOM MIXING 


Surplus capacity available to customers’ specifications on 
No. 3A Banbury Type Machine. We are manufacturers of 
Molded, Lathe Cut, and Extruded Soft Rubber Goods 
and have surplus mixing capacity. 


MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 


Long Branch Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 
Telephones: Long Branch 6-1221-1222 





MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion, Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies ‘confidentially’ C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. BArclay 7-1819. 








Rubber Plastic 


Precision Workmanship 


CALENDERING & MIXING 


Rubber & Plastics: a srs Mixing, Grinding & 
ulverizing 
AS YOU WANT IT. QUICK SERVICE 


The Elm City Rubber Co. P.O. Box 1864 
New Haven, Conn. Tel. Spruce 7-3437 


Synthetics 








CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — 

All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 
control. 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 





Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 














FLEXO SUPPLY CO., INC., 4651 Page Blvd., St. 
December, 1952 


@ Proved in years of efficient service, FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 

Four styles, for standard pipe sizes %” to 3”. 


e Write for information and prices. 
A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 


. S. 
Louis 13, Mo. In Canada: 1400 O'Connor Dr., Toronto 13, Ontario 
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, assured deliverres 


Just as regularly as the arrival of Santa Claus, Sid 
Richardson Carbon Co. customers can for years to 
come expect on-time delivery of high quality, ecnom- 
ical-to-use TEXAS CHANNEL BLACKS. 


The world’s largest channel black plant and our own 
available, nearby resources enable us to assure your 
present and your future requirements . . . an assurance 


**as sure as Christmas’’. 


_ TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 





Sid Richa cdson 


CARBON C 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

















GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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Prevent stock adhesions 
Greatly outwear ordinary liners 


Preserve tackiness of the stock 





Eliminate lint and ravelings 


Permit horizontal storage 





These and many other proven advantages of Climco Proc 

essing save time and money by eliminating down-time, 
speeding production, protecting stocks and reducing 
liner replacements. Since 1922, leading rubber companies 
have found that Climco Processing repays its moderate 
cost many times over. Give them a trial in your plant 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. e Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 

West Coast Representative: —MERIT WESTERN CO. 
1248 Wholesale St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 


CcLIMCO 
PROCESSED (unc) LINERS 


PemuSsSTRY FOR 9O YEARS 


ben VING THE RUS BER 











